






HEN some clever Radical 
friends of mine recently in- 
vited me to join a Republican club, 
I declined doing so, but was not 
able at once to collect and arrange 
my thoughts so as to afford them a 
satisfactory reply. They had compli- 
mented me on my advanced views; 
they knew that I had no more than 
themselves any superstitious reve- 
rence for royalty ; they knew that I 
was equally with themselves an 
earnest advocate of peace, economy, 
and justice—in short, something of 
a national reformer—and, therefore, 
considered me in every respect a 
likely person to join their associa- 
tion, and cordially work with them 
in the mighty task of overthrowing 
the Monarchy. The few and feeble 
objections which I was able to make 
at the time to their copious argu- 
ments seemed to leave them under 
the impression that there was no- 
thing of any weight that could be 
urged, and that I felt rather con- 
scious of this, and with a little more 
persuagion was in a fair way of be- 
coming a good Republican. Con- 
sequently, have been ever since 
expecting them to renew their 
proselyting attempt on me with the 
recurrence of a favourable opportu- 
mty, and have been deliberately 
preparing for it; and the reasons 
for maintaining a different position 
from their own, which should have 
been given them orally in the 
irst instance, I have now at 
length preferred to commit to writ- 
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IS MONARCHY AN ANACHRONISM ? 


ing, leaving them, if they please, to 
respond in the same way. 

Iam by no means sanguine that 
what I purpose to say on the sub- 
ject of Monarchical government will 
convince all readers of an opposite 
opinion who may have sufficient 
patience to follow me. In England 
people are often made Republicans 
not by argument, but by circum- 
stances, such as poverty, difficulty, 
and want of success; and unless 
there be an entire change in their 
circumstances, no amount of reason- 
ing will influence them greatly or 
effect any modification in their 
views. There are also sure to be 
amongst us a great many adoles- 
cent minds in a revolutionary con- 
dition, and, for whatever period 
they remain so, there is no getting 
them to calmly reconsider the whole 
question of politics, and their illu- 
sions must be permitted to have 
their course. If accurate statistics 
on the subject could only be ob- 
tained, we should find that through- 
out the United Kingdom some. 
thousands of thoughtful young 
men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-four are every year 
becoming Republicans, and that 
the greater portion of these as 
they marry and have children 
dependent on them, or get more 
knowledge of the world, form a 
more correct notion of what is 
wanted in the way of govern- 
ment, and finally return to Mon- 
archism between the ages of thirty 
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and forty. In a_ revolutionary 
newspaper which lies before me, 
Mr. Bright is fiercely attacked by 
a youthful writer for being less 
of a democrat and more friendly 
to Monarchical institutions than 
in his earlier days; and should 
this writer ever reach Mr. Bright’s 
age, and have a tithe of his political 
experience, a similar change will 
undoubtedly be observed in his 
own mind, and he will perhaps 
come to say with Canning, ‘I am 
no more ashamed of having been 
a Republican than of having been a 
boy.’ But while he, and those like 
him, continue in their present green 
and immature mental condition, 
their passionate invectives must be 
patiently endured, for no reasoning 
by a person of riper judgment will 
commend itself to their tone of 
thought, or cause them to reason in 
the same way. To say that you 
cannot convince such politicians 
of their errors is only saying that 
you cannot put old heads on 
young shoulders; all that can be 
done by argument is to render 
them help when their minds are on 
the sober turn, and they are dis- 
posed to avail themselves of it. In 
every department of human affairs 
clever, self-reliant people are con- 
stantly attempting impracticable re- 
forms or rushing into grave mis- 
takes, simply from want of expe- 
rience and distrust of the experience 
of others. 

Monarchism, let it be right or 
wrong, it is a political arrangement 
that has sprung up independently in 
every part of the world, and been 
accepted by all nations and races. 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, Teutons, Arabs, Turks, 
Hindoos, Chinese—however widely 
they may have differed in matters of 
taste and sentiment—have all been 
reasoning Monarchists, just as they 
have all been agreed on the institu- 
tion of some system of marriage, 
and in providing means for edu- 
cating the young. 
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The germ of the Monarchy is 
the family under paternal govern. 
ment. In all countries a man is 
entitled to rule over his children, 
and the governing right which 
belongs to the natural parent 
is equally accorded to the step. 
father and foster-father. We know 
that in either case the head of a 
family is aruler appointed by For. 
tune, and not selected by Justice, 
and it may be that he is idle, 
drunken, improvident, cruel, and 
utterly unfitted to have the manage. 
ment and training of those who 
are his subjects; yet no sensible 
reformer would on the ground of 
such a case occurring now and 
then think of advocating the com- 
plete overthrow of parental autho. 
rity. It is well known that in a vast 
majority of instances fathers and 
mothers rule their children better 
than} the latter would rule them. 
selves. 

In all countries it has been 
the aim of legislators to divide 
society into two ranks—the wise 
and the simple, the provident and 
the improvident, and to set the 
former over the latter as guardians 
and conservers of wealth. In Re- 
publicsthe upper rankis usually com- 
posed of the heads of families, or of 
all people over twenty-one, twenty- 
five, or at whatever age they acquire 
the position and privilege of electors. 
Monarchism is in reality a reform 
of this primitive paternal govern- 
ment in the direction of Justice ; it 
draws a line between superior and 
inferior citizens, between the more 
and less civilised, between those 
who confer much benefit on the 
State and those who render it 
meaner service, and gives the 
former a position of authority over 
the latter. Even in the improved 
governing order which is thus 
established there will be unavoidable 
defects; there will be a certain 
percentage of incompetent rulers— 
men who stand on the wrong side 
of the dividing line—but this im- 
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perfect assortment is to be remedied, 
so far as that may be possible, not 
by removing or lowering the line, 
and ceasing to distinguish thesimple 
from the wise by any other test 
than that of age, but by a more 
strict judicial selection. Republi- 
cans have made a great clamour 
about the Rights of Man, estimat- 
ing manhood by mere bodily bulk 
and year-numbering, and confound- 
ing the savage with the sage ; they 
forget altogether that there is such a 
principle as the Rights of Mind to 
be taken into consideration ; and if 
justice is not always done to this 
principle under an hereditary Mon- 
archy, there is no such entire 
slight of it as in a country where 
heads are counted and not weighed, 
and where the enlightened few 
are only as lost gems beneath the 
overwhelming flood of fanatics, 
fools, rogues, and roughs. 

The most reasonable and satis- 
factory democracy that I am ac. 
quainted with is that of a Benefit 
Club established in the neighbour- 


ing village by a party of agricul- 


tural labourers. The members of 
this club meet together on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality; they con- 
tribute exactly alike towards the 
support of their society, and, there- 
fore, one is not entitled to any more 
voice or influence than another in 
its management. When once, how- 
ever, the labourer leaves his club 
and returns to his family, he is in 
an entirely different position. He 
becomes an aristocrat, and claims 
to be lord over his children, however 
great their numerical superiority. 
Again, when from ruling his house- 
hold he proceeds to his daily task 
on the farm, he asks for no equal 
voice in directing its cultivation, but 
is subject to his master. The whole 
pyramidof our Monarchical commu- 
nity is built up, terraceabove terrace, 
and the democratic relationship can 
only be justly and profitably insti- 
tuted where people stand together 
on the same plane. In order to 
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have a complete national demo- 
cracy, we must become either Com- 
munists or Colonists; we must pull 
down our present social structure 
to the ground, or go forth beyond 
the border of civilisation, and begin 
to build afresh in the wilderness. 
Indeed, those who would succeed 
in the formation of such a fraternal 
society on a small scale must be 
not only on a level in respect to 
circumstances, but allied in senti- 
ment. It would doubtless be possi- 
ble to select from any part of Europe 
twelve good honest men who, if 
sent with their families to found a 
new colony in some lonely island of 
the Pacific, would be able, for a 
time at least, to present to the world 
a veritable democratic Utopia. 
There would be no crime among 
them, nor any violent disputes; 
consequently, beyond the paternal 
rule of each family, no coercive 
measures would be required for 
maintaining public order. The 
elders would meet together occa- 
sionally in a deliberative assembly 
to arrange about the construction 
of roads and a few other matters, 
and nothing further in the way of 
government would be required. 
But let these same colonists, after 
making such an experiment, return 
to their native country—to Ger- 
many, Russia, Turkey, or England— 
and there mix again in a great na- 
tional community full of disorderly 
elements and conflicting interests, 
and they would be unwise to think 
of changing the complicated and 
costly established form of govern- 
ment for one of their own simple 
Republican pattern. 

If wise men, instead of setting 
to work as agitators and revo- 
lutionists to sow discontent and 
add to the difficulties of those who 
are responsible for maintaining 
public order, they would rather be 
disposed to labour for promoting 
such an improvement in education 
and morals as shall serve to lighten 
their rulers’ task. In order that a 
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complex and burdensome system of 
government shall be reformed or 
simplified, there must first be a re- 
formation of the people; the ex- 
ternal means of restraint which are 
brought to bear on their turbulence 
and fierce dissensions cannot safely 
be removed or relaxed till they 
have acquired a greater mastery 
over themselves. Those philan- 
thropists who expect to vastly ame- 
liorate the condition of the people 
by subverting the government sys- 
tem which has grown up out of 
their habits, feelings, and history, 
and is the true exponent of their 
social progress, begin their reform- 
ing work at the wrong end, and 
produce nothing but trouble and 
confusion. 

It is clear that a strictly demo- 
cratic or Republican government is 
suited for a simply-constituted so- 
ciety, for a people mainly of one 
sort, such as may be found in a 
new religious sect or a sectarian 
colony; it will also naturally be 
adopted by any people in a loose, un- 
organised condition, which is gene- 
rally the case with acolonial or purely 
commercial community. Wherever 
there exists a free commercial city, a 
free colony, a body of Nonconform- 
ist settlers, or a gold-diggers’ 
camp, you may expect to find a 
Republic established. On the other 
hand, where you have a large com- 
plex society composed of persons of 
different races and creeds, and very 
various tastes and degrees of cul- 
ture, of conservative and progress- 
ive parties, of agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and trading interests, of 
provident and improvident, moral, 
immoral, and criminal classes, the 
whole can only be effectively bound 
together by the strong mediating and 
balancing government which we call 
a Monarchy. 

It may happen that such a go- 
vernment is overthrown by war or 
some violent internal commotion, 
and cannot till after the lapse of a 
considerable time be reconstructed, 
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and then a Republic must be esta- 
blished as a make-shift, as when 
a house has been demolished the 
inmates who escape may be forced 
to set up a tent, or when a vessel is 
wrecked the crew take to boats or 
a raft. But it is lamentable that 
fanatical revolutionists should plot 
to bring about this confused and dis. 
astrous state of things, or pur. 
posely prolong it to the nation’s 
great harm in the vain hope of 
giving permanence to their own 
system. 

The Genius of Republicanism, 
not content with regulating her 
little odd groups of sympathetic 
people which congregate here and 
there, is exceedingly ambitious, and 
aims at ruling the entire world. 
She goes forth and says: ‘I will 
establish harmony among men by 
reforming and simplifying them and 
reducing them to a condition of 
equality. There shall no longer be 
divers classes, opposing sects, and 
conflicting interests to till the earth 
with confusion, but one enlightened 
brotherhood, prosperous, contented, 
and free.’ When, however, she 
has an opportunity of attempting to 
carry out her reforming plans in a 
complex community, a terrible strife 
ensues, accompanied by every sort 
of misery ; and it is a fight against 
nature, which, instead of eventually 
reducing the diversity of minds to 
one uniform pattern, invariably 
leaves them as irregular and as 
unlike as before. The more sober 
and practical Genius of Monarchism 
says—‘I will get men to live to- 
gether in peace by judging their 
controversies, by reconciling their 
opposite views and interests, by 
moderating their partisan and class 
strife, by protecting the good and 
gentle and restraining the bad, by 
promoting merit and degrading un- 
worthiness, so that with all their 
inequalities of mind and condition 
they shall come to respect my just 
mediation and mutually yield some- 
thing to each other.’ 
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And in this reasonable under- 
taking she has been fairly suc- 
cessful all the world over, as the 
history of civilisation will tes- 
tify. Where nothing but savage 
turbulence and anarchy formerly 
existed, she has organised and edu- 
cated our great national communi- 
ties, and without any special preach- 
ing and proselytism, without avow- 
edly aiming further than to constrain 
people of opposite dispositions to 
work together in concord, she has 
diffused a spirit of toleration and 
charity among them, and has put 
them in the sure path of progress. 

The Puritans under Cromwell 
had a succession of brilliant vic- 
tories and a period of complete su- 
premacy, but they entirely failed to 
simplify complex England; the 
Jacobins under Robespierre, with 
all, their levelling legislation and 
massacres, succeeded no better in 
France; and neither have the Ame- 
rican Abolitionists, after all the 
emancipation, sequestration, and 
slaughter of the late civil war, 
reduced to their Northern pattern 
the natural ‘liversities of the United 
States. 

The United States Republic was 
not established by the conversion 
of Monarchists, such as Cromwell 
tried, or such as is still being vainly 
attempted in old European coun- 
tries, but by the segregation of Re- 
publicans—men with Republican 
theories and tendencies, but at the 
same time (be it noted) inheritors 
of a Monarchic civilisation. Those 
States, up toa recent period, re- 
sembled to some extent the Protes- 
tant sects and parties which com- 
pose the Evangelical Alliance: they 
were not a great complex society, 
but a loose confederation of simple 
societies, each of which, being 
allowed to follow its own bent, 
could manage its domestic affairs 
with little difficulty by means of a 
Republican government. But every 
religious and every political society, 
however simple in its origin, if it 
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endures for any length of time and 
continues to increase, is sure to be- 
come more complex and organic, 
and consequently will be less fitted 
for the primitive government ar- 
rangements with which it started. 
This has plainly been the case with 
the various States of the American 
Union : the first settlers, both in the 
older and newer States, were for the 
most part small cultivators, people 
of one class, and well suited by a 
similarity of habits, feelings, and 
interests to live together peaceably, 
and settle their public business by 
a democratic convention. But this 
primitive social equality no longer 
exists ; some of the descendants of 
those patriarchal husbandmen have 
with industry and thrift grown rich, 
and others have with corresponding 
vices become poor, and they now 
stand related to each other as mas- 
ters and servants, employers and 
employed. Moreover, in the large 
cities there are now not only thou- 
sands of unemployed and destitute 
people depending on charity, but 
a dangerous criminal class requiring 
strong coercive measures for their 
repression; there may be seen in 
certain quarters new and fanatical 
religious sects springing up; there 
is a considerable amount of hostile 
feelmg between the English, Irish, 
German, and Negroraces; and there 
is a growing rivalry between agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and railway 
interests, all tending to carry Ameri- 
cansociety further from its primitive 
simplicity. And not’ only is the 
population of each State becoming 
more complex in itself, but the va- 
rious States are, with the tightening 
bonds of the Union, gradually being 
welded into one like the provinces 
of a European nation, and are so 
forming together a great sum of 
social complexity which only the 
machinery ofa Monarchical govern- 
ment can effectually balance and 
control. Thelate fratricidal struggle, 
in which the Southern rod of hick- 
ory was broken by the Northern rod 
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of iron, proves as clearly as the civil 
war in La Vendée the utter unfit- 
ness of a Republican system of go- 
vernment to maintain harmony in a 
great complex community : the con- 
tinuance of that system for a much 
longer period in the United States 
is impossible, the return to the po- 
litical arrangements of the older 
nations of the world inevitable. 

It is the opinion of some political 
writers, such as De Tocqueville, 
that the whole civilised world, with 
America in the van, is marching 
towards the goal of Democracy, and 
that the progress of the movement 
in every country is exactly in pro- 
portion to the growth of popular 
enlightenment. They point in proof 
of this to the superior intelligence 
of the urban population of Europe 
to that of the rural districts, and 
the democratic changes which have 
been brought about in the govern- 
ment system of England and other 
countries in consequence. They 
reason, however, from observations 
which are much too limited, and 


their theory seems to me altogether 


an erroneousone. Communities do 
not really become democratic ac- 
cording as they advance in civili- 
sation, but in proportion as cir- 
cumstances permit them to live in 
an unorganised condition. Why are 
the Americans at present more de- 
mocratic than the Germans? Not 
because they are a more cultivated 
and enlightened people, but because 
they have the undisturbed run of a 
whole continent and are perfectly 
secure from invasion. If the two 
peoples could by some means change 
places, their politics would, in ac- 
cordance with their altered circum- 
stances, change also. 

An English urban community 
subsisting on commerce is more de- 
mocratic than a rural community 
which cultivates the soil, not mainly, 
as some fancy, from its higher intel- 
ligence, but from its lower organisa- 
tion, which permits every man to 
be comparatively independent of 
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his neighbour, as in a gold-digger’s 
camp, and allows many to live by 
gambling, swindling, and crimi- 
nality. All healthy social progress 
is constructive, that is, in the direc- 
tion of unity and order, in the way of 
economising our individual powers 
by placing men where they can 
exercise their special talent to best 
advantage for the general good of 
the community; and every move- 
ment in the contrary direction is 
only a step back towards the inde. 
pendence and anarchy of savage life. 
The feudal system was originally a 
wise attempt to transfer the military 
organisation of a State to the cul- 
tivation of the soil and other in- 
dustrial purposes; and had it been 
possible to carry it out thoroughly, 
it would have embraced not only 
the entire production, but the dis- 
tribution of national wealth, and left 
no room for the scrambling mobs of 
commerce to cluster here and there 
as parasitical growths and diffuse 
their revolutionary leaven. What 
we now want in every country of 
Europe, when permanent peace has 
once been secured, is a reformed 
industrial Monarchy to rearrange 
and marshal our forces for the com- 
mon welfare of society, and deliver 
us from our modern fox-like free- 
booting pests as the military Mon- 
archy delivered our ancestors from 
wolfish brigands. The superfluous 
wealth which fortune has strewn in 
favoured localities is not really a 
blessing to a country, but a curse, 
so long as it permits people to live 
in a state of anarchy and immorality. 
In many of our rural parishes, 
which are considered poor districts, 
we may see a tolerably well-or- 
ganised community ; the people all 
earn their living by honest industry, 
are well housed, and have a healthy, 
cheerful appearance ; not a single 
idler, swindler, or thief among them, 
for such parasites could not there 
find subsistence. But let us suppose 
a rich gold-field to be discovered on 
the border of one of those parishes, 
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and we should soon witness a little 
revolution such as has happened in 
some of the agricultural districts 
of Australia: farmers, plough- 
men, shepherds, carpenters, smiths, 
would at once leave their occu- 
pations and go off with a rush 
to the diggings. Here, then, would 
be a real democratic movement, 
an undoubted advance towards 
liberty and equality, but it would 
have a demoralising influence, and 
would be exactly the reverse of 
true social progress. The disorga- 
nisation which we have supposed 
to be suddenly produced on a small 
scale by the discovery of a gold- 
field is really being gradually ef. 
fected on a large scale by the 
concentrated wealth of our coal- 
fields and great commercial towns. 
A steady migration has long been 
going on from the agricultural dis- 
tricts to these places of profusion, 
by which English democracy has 
acquired its present strength and im- 
portance ; but so far from any real 


social progress being effected thereby, 
it has only led to an increase of the 
elements of anarchy, and a deteri- 
oration of the physical and moral 


health of the people. Indeed, a 
large number of those who flock 
into our towns, as of those who 
emigrate to American cities, are 
already the dregs of the rural po- 
pulation—gambling adventurers, 
idlers, and persons of loose charac- 
ter, who will be attracted to any 
spot where they have a chance of 
acquiring the means of subsistence 
without persevering industry, and 
are allowed the utmost freedom to 
lead disorderly lives. The English 
rogue is just as ardent a worshipper 
of liberty as the Spanish robber : he 
glories in a political system which 
approximates to the confusion at- 
tending a metropolitan fire, and 
enables him to prey easily on the 
industrial community ; and he finds 
the same kind of shelter from justice 
in his brick wilderness that the bri- 
gand finds among his mountains. 
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If the present abnormal growth 
of our towns were to go on till all 
England became as Birmingham 
and the Black Country, anarchy 
would so prevail over order that we 
should inevitably come at length to 
a revolution and obtain Republican 
government,which some so ardently 
desire. But there are many indi- 
cations that this will not be the 
case: a coal-rush, though of much 
greater duration than a gold-rush, 
cannot last for ever; our well- 
worked mineral fields will after 
a while bemuch less productive than 
those of Southern Russia, China, 
and America ; and our factories and 
forges, which even now have for- 
midable rivals springing up in those 
regions, will cease to manufacture 
for the world. When we export 
less cloth and iron, we shall import 
less corn, our commerce will decline 
along with our manufactures, and 
agriculture will regain the natural 
pre-eminence which it once held 
here and still maintains in many 
other countries. The greater even- 
ness thus effected in the distribu- 
tion of the world’s industries will 
be advantageous to mankind at 
large, and will have a wholesome 
influence on the constitution of so- 
ciety in England, and not prove the 
nation’s downfall, as some timid 
people are apt to suppose. The 
gradual reduction of our overgrown 
cities by increased emigration to 
the colonies, which must come 
sooner or later, will be nothing | 
worse than the dispersion of what 
Cobbett called ‘ great wens’ in the 
social body, and will be a curative 
process, not a symptom of the na- 
tion’s decay or decrepitude. 

The capital and labour disputes 
which are constantly breaking 
out in the most wealthy, licen- 
tious, and democratic districts of 
Great Britain bring on those dis- 
tricts an amount of corrective chas- 
tisement similar to that which ac- 
companies a civil war. Thousands 
of the best paid and most discon- 
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tented workmen in Europe raise a 
mutiny against their masters from 
time to time, and so drive trade 
from the neighbourhood or out of 
the country, and so at length are 
driven themselves, like prodigal 
sons, to go further and fare worse. 
Some, indeed, without being com- 
pelled to emigrate, are gradually 
learning wisdom from sad experi- 
ence, and instead of combining to 
beat their masters find it indispens- 
able to hang together with their 
masters in a larger trades union to 
avoid being beaten by the foreigner. 
‘The Germans have vanquished 
France,’ said an old French captain 
to the writer two years ago, ‘ not 
because they are braver or better 
armed, but because they are better 
organised, and are more united and 
loyal to their chiefs.” The defeat 
of our democratic neighbours ought 
to furnish a valuable lesson for this 
country. The spirit of mutiny 
which infects our industrial army 
is equally fatal to its success in 
competing with the more orderly, 
moral, and patient bands of work- 
men which are making such great 
progress in other countries. It is 
of little use giving English artisans 
a superior technical education to 
enable them to hold their own, un- 
less at the same time they can be 
made more temperate and thrifty, 
and sufficiently loyal to their mas- 
ters to admit of that wise concerted 
action which is indispensable to 
carrying on great industrial enter- 
prises with profit. Possibly, with 
the help of sanitary and social re- 
forms, the disorderly people who 
now work our mines, forges, and 
factories may in time come to be a 
labour force as steady, efficient, 
and well-conducted as that of our 
Post Office and railway employés. 
And when commerce shall at 
length be taken out of the hands of 
rogues and gamblers and effectually 
organised under the Board of 
Trade, there will be no more of 
that demoralising irregularity in 
the ranks of industry arising from 
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the fluctuations and periods of dis. 
tress which over-speculation pro- 
duces. At any rate, there is sure to 
be a check to the growth of tumul- 
tuous democracy in this country, 
whether it come by the way of an 
improved or a diminished popula- 
tion, by an increase of wisdom or 
a decline of wealth. Organisation, 
whether military or industrial, must 
at length get the better of disor. 
ganisation. In the universal com- 
petition of races and peoples, those 
who economise their efforts in the 
most masterly concert are destined 
to win, and the time will at length 
arrive when, even in wide America, 
a mob community of uncaptained 
individualists will no longer be able 
to exist. 


But how did Hereditary Monarchy 
become established ? 

The first step that can be taken 
to build up an organic society from 
independent human elements is that 
of popular selection: the man who 
shows decided superiority as a 
warrior, a teacher, or an artisan, is 
sure to be resorted to by those 
who need his services, and thus 
acquires a following and a recog- 
nised position among men. Should 
the professional duties which de- 
volve on him continue to increase 
so that he is no longer equal to the 
task of discharging them alone, he 
will be compelled to seek for ca- 
pable assistants, but he will not con- 
fide their appointment to the people. 
Another place-giving system is now 
introduced by him, that of govern- 
ment selection; those whom he con- 
siders most competent to render 
him efficient help and extend his 
sphere of labour he, with a master’s 
discerning eye, chooses himself. 
Thus the patriarch Moses, when 
over-burdened by his magisterial 
duties, did not call on his followers 
to place subordinates around him, 
but, relying on his own superior 
judgment, ‘chose able men out of 
all Israel, and made them heads 
over the people, rulers of thou- 
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sands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of 
fifties, and rulers of tens. And they 
judged the people at all seasons: 
the hard causes they brought unto 
Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves.’ (Exod. xviii. 
25,26.) Precisely the same order of 
social construction has been con- 
tinued down to our own time: 
the first able man among the mul- 
titude is pushed up into a ruling 
position by the popular support 
which he acquires, and when he has 
once gained this high seat of com- 
mand he looks about him to dis- 
criminate capacity, and pulls up 
beside him his professional aids. 
The modern head of a firm, thechief 
of a party, or the leader of a sect, 
after being selected by a large num- 
ber of customers, adherents, or fol- 
lowers who gather about him, 
invariably becomes himself the se- 
lector of further qualified men. 
The multitude are extremely slow 
to recognise peculiar merit. When- 
ever we see the founder of a 
sect witha large number of followers 
we may rest assured that these 
people did not come together all at 
once and manifest their faith in him 
by a simultaneous vote; they were 
attracted to him slowly, one after 
another, andit probably took several 
years for the whole body from first 
to last to come to a decision re- 
specting his worth. Should he 
therefore at length require one or 
more assistant-teachers to give a 
wider diffusion to his doctrine, those 
who could not fully decide on his 
merit till after so much time and 
probation would naturally prefer 
to leave their appointment to him. 
Moreover, it would be impossible 
for the leader and his subordinates 
to work together harmoniously in 
any other way: if they all obtained 
their offices independently of each 
other by popular selection it would 
lead to rivalry, cross purposes, and 
the speedy disruption of the com- 
munity. 

So long as the founder of the so- 
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ciety, party, or business stands 
erect in the midst thereof and places 
his assistants around him as so 
many firm buttresses, his work is 
secure, for any single failure on 
their part will generally be remedied 
with little difficulty; but when he 
at length fails himself or is removed 
by death, unless some wise arrange- 
ment be made for his replacement, 
the whole structure comes to the 
ground. This keeping up a per- 
manent centre-post to the edifice 
has always been considered one of 
the greatest difficulties of social 
architecture, but it is usually and 
most successfully accomplished by 
some system of governmentselection. 
Moses not only chose from time to 
time all the subordinate rulers that 
were necessary to assist him in the 
government of Israel, but appointed 
his own successor, Joshua, and thus 
established a self-repairing and 
stable hierarchy. Had he left it 
for the people to put another leader 
in his place, they would not have 
been unanimous, nor even satisfied 
after their decision: the whole 
camp would have been thrown into 
confusion by the wrangling of oppo- 
sition voices, and would probably 
have been broken up and dispersed 
by civil war. The prophets of our 
own age, in view of approaching 
death, endeavour to keep their 
followers together and give perma- 
nence to their mission in precisely 
the same wise manner as that of the 
Hebrew patriarch. The successfal 
founder of a journal hardly ever 
fails to appoint a capable man to sit 
in his chair and carry on his enter- 
prise with zeal and prudence after he 
is gone, and the multitude of readers 
who have been instructed at regular 
periods by their invisible teacher 
almost fancy him to be immortal, 
for they never miss him, so quietly 
does he pass away from them and 
wisely ensure in other hands the 
continuance of his work. 

This privilege of appointing a 
successor universally accorded to 
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the founder of an institution or 
society gave rise at an early pe- 
riod to heirship, which is simply 
government selection restricted and 
defined by law. Generally speak- 
ing, where a man who has ac- 
quired an honourable position hap- 
pens to have an able or promis- 
ing son, there is no other person 
so fitted to succeed him and give 
that permanency to his labours that 
the public interest requires. For 
not only is the son likely to inherit 
largely the parent’s cast of mind, 
but to possess his confidence and love, 
and to be moulded by his education ; 
and the special attention given to 
him will occasion no jealousy among 
others of equal merit. Those who 
serve or assist the father will also 
be accustomed to respect their 
master’s son, and will be found 
more ready to transfer their alle- 
giance to him than to any other se- 
lected successor. Therefore, how- 


ever impartial and public-spirited 
he may be in looking about for an 
eligible person to continue his work, 


he can hardly avoid giving his son 
the preference, if only with the view 
to afford the greatest satisfaction 
and put away occasion for jealousy 
and strife. But the selection may 
not be sufficiently circumscribed 
to secure this desirable result even 
when it is confined to one family, 
if the members of that family 
are more than one. In the early 
ages of Monarchism, where an old 
king had half a dozen warlike sons, 
and one was thought to have as 
good a chance of succeeding him as 
another, each of the young princes 
was sure to be surrounded by a 
band of partisans, who were con- 
stantly intriguing and plotting to 
get their favourite into the throne. 
This was the case with David’s 
family ; and when that popular and 
powerful ruler at length appointed 
Solomon to be his successor, the 
latter did not believe that his father’s 
decision would be universally re- 
spected, nor feel himself secure till 
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his rival Adonijah was slain. Indeed, 
it was not safe in those days for any 
king to have a capable brother or 
even an ambitious son that a dis- 
contented faction might fasten on 
and put at the head of a revolt, and 
therefore in royal families murders 
and executions were of frequent 
occurrence, and, however cruel in 
themselves, often prevented civil 
war. A great change for the better 
has gradually been effected; a 
modern European sovereign does 
not kill his brothers nor regard 
them with jealousy; they help to 
give stability to his throne, and the 
sons that he may have are not the 
heads of as many different factions, 
but are unitedin one patriotic work. 
This is because legislative wisdom 
has everywhere laid down a strict 
law of succession, so that there shall 
be no more room for strife and in- 
trigue, and no longer any doubt in 
the mind of the people as to who 
their future ruler shall be. In 
France and in Spain this law has 
certainly been disregarded of late 
years, but the confusion and 
troubles that have arisen in conse- 
quence are a warning to other 
countries, and confirm in a most 
striking manner its real worth. It 
has been repeatedly proved, both in 
ancient and in modern times, that 
there is no advantage to a nation in 
having two or more candidates for 
the throne, because, however much 
superior one of these may be over 
his rivals in capacity and virtue, 
his claims on this score will never 
be universally acknowledged. Itis 
not the best prince, but the best 
partisan that is sure to be the fa- 
vourite with each section of the 
people. 

‘Let justice, and not fortune, 
rule; let every post in the State 
be occupied by the fittest man,’ 
is the cry of Republicans, and a 
very good cry too; but it is a most 
difficult thing in practice to choose 
the fittest public servant on all oc- 
casions, and still more difficult. to 
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get a prejudiced and divided com- 
munity to approve your choice; it 
is well known that fortune may 
have at least as much sway in a 
Republic as under a Monarchy. 
The leading politicians of the great 
rival parties which divide America, 
in seeking a likely candidate to run 
for the Presidency, never dream of 
selecting their wisest and ablest 
man; all that they hope to do is to 
find a convenient hero who hap- 
pens to be popular at the time, or 
else to pitch upon some respectable 
Brown, Wilson, or Walker who has 
no great amount of prejudice to 
encounter, and will cause the least 
division in their ranks. Every na- 
tion must have a central man by 
some mode of selection as well as a 
capital city. It is not necessary 


that either should claim any decided 
natural superiority, but each will, 
by virtue of holding a high office, 
acquire in time some corresponding 
capacity forit and immense prestige. 

Does justice always prevail over 
fortune in those Republican States 


where the soldiers are selected by 
lot? Is it not often seen there 
that the rustic conscript who is 
sent into the army is one of the 
least martial men of the district ? 
A Republican will tell you that 
there is no help for this;'that it 
would cause a riot if a colonel 
went into every village to choose 
the conscripts by the measure of 
his military eye ; that it is necessary 
to fix on some form of selection 
which, if it does not always send 
the fittest man to serve in the army, 
will afford satisfaction to the people. 
Precisely the same reasons may be 
urged for maintaining the heredi- 
tary system of which an hereditary 
monarch forms the keystone. It 
does not always put the most capa- 
ble man into a throne or into an 
estate, we admit, but it puts away 
occasion for strife, and produces 
more general satisfaction than 
could be got from any other ar- 
rangement. So long as people are 
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not sufficiently enlightened, patient, 
and forbearing to allow of strict 
justice being administered, we must 
be content with approximate justice. 
Where equity is not yet attainable, 
it is well if we can have the regula- 
tion of undeviating law. In order 
that heirship should be superseded 
in the construction of society, it is 
indispensable that there should be 
established the regular subordina- 
tion of a hierarchy, and for the de- 
termining of merit a competent 
tribunal which will command uni- 
versal respect. Some such tribunal 
we actually have in our Imperial 
Government, so farasits jurisdiction 
extends in the appointment of ser- 
vants of the State. The Church, 
the Law, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Civil Service are built up wisely 
and honestly under its master eye. 
The selection of an admiral, a 
bishop, a judge, or an inspector, is 
never made without a genuine de- 
sire to promote merit, and is seldom 
regarded by the public with dis- 
satisfaction. The same may be 
said with respect to the colonial go- 
vernors, or deputy-kings, who rule 
the immense territory comprised in 
the outlying provinces of the British 
Empire. Shall we find that Re- 
publican presidents have on the 
average superior statesmanlike 
qualities to the able proconsuls 
whom England sends out to me- 
diate between parties and reconcile 
conflicting interests in Canada, 
India, South Africa, and Australia? 
The Imperial throne cannot be filled 
in the same way, just because it is 
independent, because it is not sub- 
ordinate. A master may appoint all 
the officers belonging to his esta- 
blishment, but can only be ap- 
pointed himself by the law of suc- 
cession. 

If, indeed, the States of Europe 
could ever be united for their mutual 
welfare by confederation (and this 
will not be effected till they have 
become sufficiently enlightened, 
friendly, and pacific to disband 
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their huge armaments, and settle 
all their disputes by a permanent 
International Congress)—if a com- 
plete European hierarchy could thus 
be established, there would be no 
better reason for maintaining here- 
ditary land-rulers than there now 
exists for hereditary judges; the 
king of each federated country would 
be appointed by the supreme council 
of kings, and all the uncertainty of 
heirship, revolutions, interregnums, 
regencies, plébiscites, and civil wars 
to fill vacant thrones would come to 
anend. But when are we likely to 
see this happy state of things ? 

Of the three modes of establish- 
ing sovereignty, or putting a man 
at the head of a nation—popular 
selection, as in the United States, 
government selection, as in Canada, 
and heirship, as in Brazil—the 
former is, with regard to the meting 
out of even-handed justice to all 
citizens, decidedly the most objec- 
tionable. We have already seen 
that when a number of people 
gather about some religious or po- 
litical leader in whom they have 
especial confidence, they segregate, 
or assort themselves into a simple 
society, they constitute a sect or a 
party, and the man of their common 
choice is quite competent to under- 
take the judgment of their contro- 
versies and the reconciliation of 
their strifes. But should there 
arise any dispute between them and 
another body of people, their leader, 
it is clear, would not be the proper 
person to look to for its arrange- 
ment; an arbitrator of neutral or 
independent position would be re- 
quired. So the Church of England, 
being a large complex community 
formed of parties which differ 
widely in their views, could not 
possibly obtain the rule of a fitting 
president by popular selection, for 
a strong partisan, a decided Ritual- 
ist or Evangelical, would thus get 
appointed, and under his one-sided 
sway the Church would be full of 
discord, and in perpetual danger of 
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being rent asunder by persecution 
and secession. The archbishop whom 
we see placed at its head by the 
Imperial Government is invariably 
a moderate or neutral man, who 
aims at reconciling the great clerical 
parties and getting them to work 
quietly together; and his paternal 
judgment, if it does not immediately 
silence dissensions in the Church, 
never fails to command respect, 
soften the rancour of controversy, 
and promote a more tolerant and 
charitable feeling. As we are not 
likely very soon to confederate and 
get the ruler of the nation selected 
for us in the unexceptionable manner 
that we now obtain the ruler of our 
National Church, we can do nothing 
more wisely than abide by our old 
Monarchy, and make the best of our 
luck in a succession of hereditary 
kings. 

For what is the most essential 
qualification that we ought to look 
for in a monarch or chief magis- 
trate? Not that he should be a 
man of brilliant parts—a great 
general, a powerful orator, or gifted 
writer, capable of winning by his 
clever performances in some parti- 
cular line unbounded admiration 
and applause. The grand requisite 
in the character of a sovereign is 
that he should be thoroughly im- 
partial, that he should stand as a 
common centre of reconciliation for 
all parties, and hold the balance 
fairly between all the contending 
forces that happen to divide the 
community. It is well known how 
difficult it often is in sporting 
matches to select a tolerably satis- 
factory umpire; and it is not the 
first-rate player that is sought for 
to fill this office, but the unbiassed 
man with a competent knowledge 
of the game. The ruler who sits 
on the throne and acts as arbi- 
trator in our great political con- 
tests should be similarly qualified ; 
and an able Liberal or Conservative 
leader cannot possibly be so well 
fitted for the duty as one who has 
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been specially trained to keep aloof 
from partisan movements, and is in 
a position to command the respect 
of both sides. But such a man is 
not to be obtained by means of 
popular selection. The very first 
requirement that is looked for in 
every candidate for representing the 
people is a distinct profession of 
partiality. It is evident that a 
statesman who is compelled to take 
up Liberal or Conservative preju- 
dices from the commencement of 
his career, though he may come 
in time to make a very good Prime 
Minister, can never constitute a 
satisfactory king. And Monarchi- 
cal nations, when occasionally left 
by some turn of fortune without a 
ruler, have generally preferred to 
invite a foreign prince to occupy 
their throne and moderate their 
party strife rather than trust to the 
most upright and able politician 
that could be found among them- 
selves. It is impossible that the 
leader of a dominant faction should 
rule over a divided nation with strict 
fairness, inspire general confidence, 
and be capable of healing its dis- 
sensions. And the man who is 
placed at the head of a Republic, 
whether by voting or fighting, must 
necessarily have some inflexible 
bias, and, even if he be as honest as 
Cromwell, is equally bound to fa- 
vour his own partisans and have 
very little consideration for their 
hated opponents. Those who want 
modern instances of the one-sided 
and ill-balanced condition of demo- 
cratic communities have only to 
cast their eyes on the chronic dis- 
orders which exist among the Re- 
publics of Spanish America. The 
politician who is elected President 
inany of these States is sure to be 
asuccessful advocate or a success- 
falsoldier—the victorious chief of 
one of the great parties into which 
the country happens to be divided, 
and therefore he is compelled in 
some measure to play the tyrant 
towards the vanquished and feed 
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his hungry followers with official 
spoils. It is on this account that 
the defeated party at a Presidential 
election never bear their defeat well. 
Many who have to lose office and 
living at each transfer of power 
suffer almost as much as a con- 
quered people deprived of their 
lands. When their passions besides 
are strongly roused, there is always 
a probability of their attempting to 
reverse the electoral decision by an 
appeal to arms. Such a revolution- 
ary struggle has once occurred in 
the United States, with its more 
orderly and intelligent English 
population, and is likely before the 
lapse of many years to be repeated. 
Mr. Lincoln, on being put in office 
by the Abolitionists, was well dis- 
posed to act fairly between North 
and South, so far as his party 
would allow him; but the people 
of the Southern States could not be 
got to believe in the impartiality of a 
magistrate elected by their political 
opponents, and therefore, after being 
out-voted, fought for independence, 
but only to be out-weaponed and 
suffer worse. It needs two parties 
for war and three for peace; and 
the great advantage of a Monarchy 
over a Republic is that it provides 
an important third party to mediate 
in all domestic contests; and it is 
on this account that the good people 
of Canada, far more sensible than 
the New York journalists who are 
fond of offering them advice, con- 
tinue loyal to their sovereign and 
hold in such high esteem the Bri- 
tish connexion. 

Where the ruler of a nation ob- 
tains his high office by popular se- 
lection, there is not only more go- 
vernment partiality in the filling of 
places, but general bribery and cor- 
ruption prevail to a much greater 
extent than is found to be the case 
under an hereditary Monarchy. 
Complaints are sometimes made, 
and perhaps not without reason, 
about the extravagance of our Civil 
List, but our whole expenditure 
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under this head is moderate com- 
pared with what it costs the Ameri- 
cans in every way for their Presiden- 
tial elections. We certainly need not 
grudge what we have to pay for the 
ballasting of our old steady-going 
vesselof State when we see howeasily 
theirs is capsized for lack of ballast, 
and to what enormous charges 
they are put for the repair of their 
wrecks. The completely organised 
system of corruption which is con- 
sidered necessary by a Republican 
government in order to secure the 
requisite amount of popular support 
is equally indispensable to an Elec- 
tive Monarchy. It is animmense ad- 
vantage for a nation to have in its 
midst a stable Hereditary throne, 
which will abide securely through 
all its varying moods and changes 
of fortune, which cannot be shaken 
by all the surging to and fro of its 
party strife. 

Fortunate are the people of Eng- 
land, Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
in having such a secure seat pro- 
vided for their sovereign, and un- 
fortunate are the people of France 
in possessing a government chair 
which is liable to be easily thrown 
down. In the former there may 
be violent agitations, ministerial 
changes, national humiliations and 
defeats, but no confusion follows ; 
in the latter, no sooner does a 
season of trouble or adversity ar- 
rive than it produces a revolution. 
It is generally admitted that Na- 
poleon III. had personally some 
good qualifications as a ruler (we 
need not now consider the means by 
which he attained power). He was 
an enlightened and thoughtfal man, 
who had seen much of the world; 
he had aptitude for business, know- 
ledge of character, and general free- 
dom from prejudice; he was brave, 
generous, conciliatory; he was 
earnestly bent on promoting the 
material prosperity of France and 
the concord and happiness of her 
people ; and could we suppose him 
seated on a strong, immovable 
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throne, he would have been no bad 
sovereign. But he was soon made 
sensible by certain unpleasant 
shocks and vibrations that his posi- 
tion was not a secure one, and 
thenceforth, instead of applying his 
undivided attention to the work of 
ruling France justly, his first and 
chief aim was to give more stability 
to his shaky throne, and leave a 
firm seat for his successor. “There. 
fore bribery was freely resorted to, 
in order to diminish the opposition 
of influential Legitimists, Orlean. 
ists, and Republicans. The army 
was humoured and flattered to se. 
cure its fidelity, and the whole 
French people were bribed by pan- 
dering to their love of martial glory 
and their ambition to recover the 
European pre-eminence which they 
had formerly enjoyed. He was 
well aware that he had not been 
elected to rule France for any sn- 
perior governing capacity or other 
intrinsic merits which he was sup- 
posed to possess; he knew that his 
only recommendation was the pres- 
tige of his uncle’s victories, and 
that he must himself gather laurels 
and add to that prestige in order 
to strengthen his position. A hard 
task truly had this democratic em- 
peror to provide martial entertain- 
ments for a vain, restless, theatrical 
nation, to look around and wage 
war as opportunity occurred, and 
revive the recollections of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, and Jena. Still, he ap- 
plied himself to it, and, as long as 
success attended him, his victories 
really bolstered up his throne ; but 
this could not go on for ever, and 
no sooner did fortune turn against 
him than he was instantly hurled 
to the ground by a storm of popular 
displeasure. 

Republicans,in declaiming against 
Monarchical institutions, have 4 
great deal to say about the evil of 
hereditary incompetence, and their 
argument on this score might have 
considerable weight if among them- 
selves there were no such thing as 
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elective incompetence. We have 
already seen that the chief magis- 
trate who is placed over a State by 
popular selection must necessarily 
be the head of a party, and there- 
fore a man of streng bias. Do we, 
however, find that this very serious 
lack of impartiality is invariably 
compensated by decidedly superior 
ability ? The people at large, the 
general multitude, are notoriously 
incapable of judging professional 
merit of any kind save by results; 
least of all can they be expected to 
determine the fitness of a candidate 
for the Presidency of a Republic. In 
America, and especially in the newly 
settled parts, there being, as in all 
rude unorganised societies, but little 
division of labour at present attain- 
able, excellence in one special branch 
isnot so much looked for as aptness 
intaany. The backwoods farmer is 
frequently compelled to be his own 
mason, cirpenter, shoemaker, tailor, 
and smith, and every poor settler 
in the neighbourhood who is en- 
gaged as a help must be ready at 
many things—must be a man or a 
maid of all work. It is this versa- 
tility nece: sitated by circumstances 
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structure, where the constitution of 
society is a universal card-shuffle, 
where parsons become doctors, and 
doctors lawyers, and lawyers gene- 
rals, and generals editors, and vice 
versd, it is not to be expected that 
the governing profession should be 
of a very high order, or composed 
only of well-trained and strictly 
qualified men. It is indeed, in re- 
spect to preparatory culture and re- 
gular gradations of merit, in a more 
rudimentary condition than any 
other; for a shrewd political upstart, 
who can make a telling partisan 
speech, may with two or three 
lucky strokes in the direction of the 
popular current become a member 
of Congress, with the chance of 
by-and-by being chosen Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Americans 
are accustomed to speak with pride 
of the possibility of people in their 
country rising from the condition of 
humble mechanics to the highest 
office of the State, as in the case of 
their two late Presidents, one having 
been in early life a wood-cutter and 
the other a tailor. There is, however, 
certainly nothing to boast of in the 
fact of men unknown to fame being 
suddenly elevated to rule over a 
great nation for a few years and 
then sent back into obscurity 
again; such freaks are the reverse 
of creditable to any community. 
The Americans not only place 
a rude, unhandy novice at the 
helm of their vessel of State, but 
take care that he shall not remain 
there long enough to discharge the 
duty skilfully or acquire anything 
like a mastery of his work. When 
once he has served a tolerable 
apprenticeship, and gathered a little 
experience which might be invalu- 
able to him in future years, his 
presidential term is up, and he is 
forthwith sent away to forget his 
political lessons in rustic retire- 
ment, that another bungler may 
occupy his place. In short, their 
system, so far from tending to pro- 
mote the highest order of govern- 
HH 
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ment efficiency, is admirably calcu- 
lated to prevent the growth of ma- 
ture statesmanship, and subject the 
nation to a perpetual reign of lub- 
berly incompetence. A Cabinet Mi- 
nister with the long-service certifi- 
cate and ripe experience of a Peel, a 
Palmerston, a Derby, a Gladstone, is 
notto be found in their ever-changing 
household, nor in that of any other 
Republic; and neither have their 
subordinate officers of the State any 
better prospect by way of training 
or length of tenure for the attain- 
ment of professional excellence. 
The blunders which have fre- 
quently resulted in our own country 
from the appointment by popular 
selection of parish officers, who re- 
quire for the due performance of 
their work a certain amount of pro- 
fessional knowledge, were ably ex- 
posed some twenty years ago by 
Mr. Chadwick, in his pamphlet on 
the Reorganisation of ‘the Civil 
Service. An essayist of that period 


thus gives the pith of his argu- 


ment : 

The people only know capacity by what 
is called public speaking, and they sup- 
pose perhaps that because a man can talk 
fluently and abuse everybody, he must be a 
very honest, clever fellow, and just the 
man for a perfect government. A man 
who can make a smart speech and criticise 
other people’s doings will surely be able to 
defy criticism in his own! Here is a 
grocer who speaks well, and who is always 
ready to leave his counter and give the 
public the benefit of his tongue! What a 
capital surveyor of a parish he would make! 
. . - Better a simple man of moderate 
abilities regularly trained and formally qua- 
lified for a profession than a smart agitator 
who has it all to learn after he has received 
the appointment. It seems to be a prevail- 
ing opinion that some professions require 
no learning or knowledge of the subject at 
all. Broken-down tradesmen who could not 
manage their own affairs are often recom- 
mended for public trusts for no other rea- 
son than compassion .... Bankruptcy, 
insolvency, failure in trade, public speechi- 
fying, agitatoring, almost anything but 
practical talent, is the common inducement 
for popular constituencies in local elections 
of officers. Nor is ‘it possible that the 
people or any large portion of the people 
can ascertain by any examination the fitness 
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of any man for a work that requires a 
certain amount of either legal or scientific 
knowledge, seeing, it may be, that a man 
may talk very fluently at a public meeting, 
and yet not be even acquainted with book- 
keeping—not even qualified to give an 
account of monetary transactions of any 
complicated nature—not even practical 
enough to know or be able to find out the 
length, width, and thickness of a statute 
brick, and how many bricks it would take 
to build a wall of an area of 10,000 feet 
and a brick and a half thick. The blunders 
into which towns have inevitably fallen 
hitherto in the choice of local officers are 
so great and so numerous, that since the 
appointment of the General Board of 
Health no less than sixty-nine towns have 
voluntarily resigned their local patronage 
into the hands of the Board, that they 
might be sure of having men appointed 
who knew something theoretically and prac- 
tically of the work they had to do, and that 
they might not put themselves to the 
expense of teaching their officer by a series 
of mishaps, occasioned by ignorance of the 
elementary principles of civil engineering. 
This is all very reasonable; indeed, we 
know nothing more stupid than that popu- 
lar system of employing ignorant men to 
make choice of skilled men, as if ignorance 
were the superior and judge of intelligence. 
The only plausible argument in favour of 
choice by numbers lies in the supposed ne- 
cessary honesty of the numbers. But this 
is a manifest delusion as hitherto practised ; 
and in America, where the system is still 
more universalised, and the elections more 
secret than here, the corruption is enor- 
mous. 


Not only does the appointment 
of public officers by popular se- 
lection inevitably lead to corrup- 
tion, and occasion monstrous 
blundering and mismanagement of 
affairs, but where an entire govern- 
ment is constituted by such means 
it is sure to bring down on the sub- 
ject community a heavy rod of 
partisan tyranny. Another writer 
truthfully observes : 

The weak point in all Republics is that 
the most noisy and forward, who aro 
usually the most ignorant, gain the as- 
cendency, and, under colour of constitu- 
tional privilege, tyrannise over the more 
quietly disposed and intelligent. This is 
exemplified to a considerable extent in the 
United States of America, and on a smaller 
scale in many popularly constituted bodies 
in Great Britain. Among these bodies & 
handful of noisy demagogues is often ob- 
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served to carry measures by the mere force 
of clamour ; and as the measures so carried 
are publicly announced as the doings of 
the whole body, it actually happens that 
men under the shelter of an association 
may be exempt from responsibility and 
commit the most tyrannical actions. In 
the presbytery meetings of the Scottish 
Church measures are frequently carried by 
this means which no bishop on his own 
responsibility would dare to enjoin. A 
Republican government, therefore, with all 
the semblance of a popular constitution, 
may prove far more unscrupulous than the 
most stern despotism ever framed. 


























































Whatever Republicans may say 
about the imbecility of our born 
rulers, it is evident that there is a 
far greater amount of government 
incompetence arising from popular 
selection than from heirship. ‘ Wis- 
dom is not hereditary,’ they tell us 
over and over again ; but how much 
truth is there in this prominent 
article of their creed? Naturalists 
have clearly demonstrated that 
all human qualities, both mental 
and physical, are hereditary; they 
have shown that the son of a 





























































































































































blacksmith will generally be found 

5 to have a stronger arm than the 

: son of a watchmaker, and that 

ll the accountant’s boy will, in nine 

~ cases out of ten, be quicker in 

calculating than his schoolfellows 

whose parents are artisans. The 

it Jew is sometimes said to be a born 
» trader—that is, he inherits the com- 
 @ mercial wisdom of his ancestors, 
t and stands on a vantage-ground 
© | in his special line, so that very few 
M B people can successfully compete 
h with him. There are certain pro- 
of fessions in this country, such as 
5 mining, fishing, and agriculture, 
|| which may be considered heredi- 
tary, as they usually descend from 

hat § father to son; but no one will assert 
my that. on this account they are less 
tu skilfully and efficiently conducted. 
ore | Amateur farmers, excepting in very 
3 is § rare cases, cannot match those who 
the § have been regularly bred to the busi- 
a ness; not one amateur in a hundred 
3a § Sable to.extract a living from the 
ob- ff land, or even to get at the end of 
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the year a small percentage of profit. 
If a national Board of Agriculture 
were established for directing the 
cultivation of the soil, the sons of 
farmers would, doubtless, still be 
found generally succeeding their 
fathers, even asnow. The fact of 
a man being the son of a successful 
farmer and carefully brought up to 
his father’s occupation will in most 
instances be found the best voucher 
for competency. Bunt let us ima- 
gine all government selection to be 
set aside and our hereditary system 
of agriculture to be superseded by 
a democratic system ; let us suppose 
the farmers of every parish in the 
United Kingdom to be elected by 
the people thereof, as town survey- 
ors have been frequently elected, 
and the revolution would be great ; 
the British plough would be turned 
upside down ; the farms would soon 
be taken from their present expe- 
rienced cultivators and given to 
local agitators, itinerant preachers, 
spouting grocers, tailors, and shoe- 
makers — men full of glorious 
schemes of reform and unbounded 
professions of liberality, but with 
no more knowledge of soil and sea- 
sons and agricultural economy than 
the poor Chartist weavers who were 
planted on Feargus O’Connor’s al- 
lotments. They would set out with 
the high aim of achieving such mi- 
racles of improvement on the prac- 
tice of their dull predecessors as 
should fill the world with admira- 
tion, and would end with an exhibi- 
tion of universal blundering and 
failure. Undoubtedly an immense 
stimulus would be given to the cul- 
tivation of the flowers of rhetoric 
throughout the country, but there 
would be a deplorable falling-off in 
the growth of corn. 

If the cultivator of a farm is likely 
to understand his business the more 
readily from its having been fol- 
lowed by his father and grandfather 
before him, his superintendent, the 
landlord, may be expected to inherit 
professional aptitude in an equal 
HH2 
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degree, and so may his sovereign, 
or land-ruler in chief. We know, 
indeed, that the higher officers of 
our agricultural army are not all 
Bedfords, Portlands, Ducies, and 
Spencers ; we know that some of 
them are grossly incompetent and 
remiss in discharging their duty, 
much more so than the generality 
of their subordinates ; but this arises 
not from their failing to inherit the 
energy and ability of their ances- 
tors, but from their having too 
much leisure and independence, 
and being inadequately trained 
to adapt themselves to new circum- 
stances and enter on new work. 
Nothing endangers the moral health 
of even heroic men more than a 
period of prolonged relaxation. 
Those who have not the sagacity 
to seek useful occupation for them- 
selves are consumed by the rust 
of indolence and vice. Three 
hundred years ago our martial 
aristocracy, in their feudal castles, 
protecting agriculture from free- 
booters, were as the regiment 
abroad fighting against Kaffirs and 
Maories ; now, being relieved from 
that service by the cessation of bri- 
gandage and internal strife, they 
are as the regiment idling at home, 
and strongly tempted to indulge 
in gambling, drinking, and de- 
bauchery. Happily, they have not 
all given themselves up to sport 
and pleasure; a majority of them, 
we hope an increasing majority, 
have struck into new paths of use- 
fulness, and serve their country 
with great ability both at home and 
abroad. As to those who are con- 
tent to live as lazy hereditary pen- 
sioners on the services which were 
rendered by their remote ancestors, 
the nation, whose disorderly spirit 
is in a great measure to blame 
for this, ought to provide some 
means for reforming them or weed- 
ing them out from the rest. When 
a young farmer has been spoilt by 
his father’s prosperity, and has 
come to fancy that he may take his 
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ease and leave the business to take 
care of itself, he will soon receive 
notice to quit, or will be brought 
down to his true level by bank. 
ruptcy, so that the country will not 
suffer long from his incompetence, 
But a profligate peer is not g0 
readily brought to book in these 
days of ‘liberty ;’ though he will 
not be permitted to misgovern 
a colony, he may misrule an 
estate—which is a little home pro- 
vince—as much as he pleases, or 
entirely absent himself from it and 
lead a dissolute life in some foreign 
city, without so much as subjecting 
himself to a mild remonstrance 
from the Government. This is a 
political abuse which  seriousl 

wants correcting. The landlord’s 
office should not be permitted to 
lapse into a sinecure just because 
the military duties which attached 
to it in feudal times are no longer 
required ; other public services are 
needed, and unless faithfully per. 
formed—as we see they can be per- 
formed—the officer should be re- 
quired to sell his commission, or by 
some means short of confiscation 
should be removed from his post. 
A Hebrew sage said long ago, 
‘There is an evil which I have seen 
under the sun as an error that com- 
eth from the ruler. Folly is set in 
great dignity, and the wise sit in 
low place. I have seen servants 
upon horses, and princes walking 
as servants upon the earth.’ 
(Eccles. x. 5-7.) So Professor 
Huxley said recently in his inaugu- 
ral address at the Midland Insti- 
tute: ‘What is to be lamented is 
not that society wants means to assist 
capacity to rise to its proper posi- 
tion, but that there are no means 
by which incapacity can be made 
to descend from positions for which 
it is unfit. There are noble lords 
who would have been poachers, 
gamekeepers, and billiard-markers 
if they had not been kept afloat by 
our social corks.’ The English 
aristocracy would, doubtless, be im- 
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proved by an occasional degrada- 
tion quite as much as by promo- 
tions. They frequently have an 
accession of new blood, and if they 
could only purge off as readily that 
which has become distempered and 
corrupt, they would present to the 
world such a robust and healthy 
body as must command universal 
respect. Even now, however, they 
are, we believe, steadily improving. 

Carlyle, the admirer of Cromwell 
and hater of incompetence, says of 
our aristocracy, before their period 
of relaxation and corruption arrived : 

English kings from the Conquest down 
tothe times of Charles I. had actually, in 
a good degree, so far as they knew, been 
in the habit of appointing as peers those 
who deserved to be appointed. In general 
those peers of theirs were all royal men of 
a sort, with minds full of justice, valour, 
and humanity, and all kinds of qualities 
which men ought to have who rule over 
others. And then their genealogy, the 
kind of sons and descendants they had, 
this also was remarkable; for there is a 
great deal more in genealogies than is 
generally believed at present. I never 
heard tell of any clever man who came 
of entirely stupid people. If you look 
around among the families of your ac- 
quaintance, you will see such cases in all 
directions ; 1 know that my own experience 
is steadily that way ; I can trace the father 
and the son and the grandson, and the 
family stamp is quite distinctly legible 
upon each of them. So that it goes for a 
great deal, the hereditary principle in go- 
vernment, as in other things, and it must 
be recognised as soon as there is any fixity 
in things—ZJnaugural Address at Edin- 
burgh, p. 23. 

Emerson, with all the Republican 
prejudices of his country clinging 
to him, sees clearly that, in spite of 
the vices which have lowered our 
nobility since ‘the baron educated 
only for war, finding himself idle at 
home, grew fat and wanton and a 
sorry brute,’ they are still in a 
hopeful condition, and there is 


ample virtue in them to effect their 
salvation. 


The English nobles are high-spirited, 
active, educated men, born to wealth and 
power, who have run through every coun- 
try, and kept in every country the best 
company, have seen every secret of art and 
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nature, and, when men of any ability or 
ambition, have been consulted in the con- 
duct of every important action. You can- 
not wield great agencies without lending 
yourself to them ; and when it happens that 
the spirit of the earl meets his rank and 
duties, we have the best examples of be- 
haviour. Power of any kind readily ap- 
pears in the manners, and beneficent power, 
le talent de bien faire, gives a majesty which 
cannot be concealed or resisted. . . . They 
survey society as from the top of St. Paul’s, 
and if they never hear plain truth from 
men, they see the best of everything, in 
every kind ; and they see things so grouped 
and amassed as to infer easily the sum 
and genius, instead of tedious particulari- 
ties. Their good behaviour deserves all 
its fame, and they have that simplicity 
and that air of repose which are the finest 
ornament of greatness. . . . They have the 
sense of superiority, the absence of all the 
ambitious effort which disgusts in the 
aspiring classes, a pure tone of thought 
and feeling, and the power to command, 
among their other luxuries, the presence of 
the most accomplished men in their festive 
meetings.—English Traits, p. 104. 


A recent French writer takes the 
following view of our aristocracy: 


The gentlemen, the squires, the barons, 
the feudal chieftains of England, have 
not become, as under Louis XV., simply 
privileged persons, ornamental parasites, 
hurtful in the end. . . They have 
continued in communication with the 
people; they have opened their ranks 
to men of talent; they have taken recruits 
from among the cream of the untitled; 
they have continued commanding or 
directing personages, or at least influential 
in the parish and the State. For that pur- 
pose they have accommodated themselves 
to their age and their part; they have 
been administrators, patrons, promoters of 
reforms, good managers of public affairs, 
diligent, instructed, capable men, the most 
enlightened, the most independent, the 
most useful citizens of the country. ... 
All our establishments [i.e. in France]— 
Republic, Empire, Monarchy—are provi- 
sional, resembling the great drop-scenes 
which in turn fill an empty stage, dis- 
appearing or reappearing on occasion. We 
see them descend, re-ascend with a sort of 
indifference. We are inconvenienced on 
account of the noise, of the dust, of the 
disagreeable countenances of the hired 
applauders, but we resign ourselves, for 
what can we do in the matter? Whoever 
happen to be our official representatives, in 
whatever fashion chance or election gives 
them to us, the public will does not unite 
itself in a lasting way to their will. They 
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are not our effective and true representa- 
tives, and our society does not allow of 
better ones. Let us rétain these lest we 
meet with worse. The upper class does not 
supply them, since among us levelling envy 
accepts but sulkily the rich and the 
noble. ... Onthe contrary, ina country like 
this one [England], the representatives, 
being natural, are effectives; the support 
which maintains them is not slippery, but 
firm. They are really the persons which 
the public desires to have at the head of 
affairs, and not others ; and it desires them 
without hesitation, determinately, with a 
resolution which lasts.... The leader 
once elected, whether by them or by others, 
they faithfully follow him, and by this 
silent support he becomes their member by 
a more solid title than among us, where 
their voices are counted. By a more solid 
title, and also by a better title. For it does 
not suffice to be appointed leader in order 
to know how to lead; the election which 
confers the power does not in any wise 
confer capacity. A long preparation, spe- 
cial education and studies, are required to 
be a lawyer or an engineer; they are re- 
quired for a stronger reason to constitute a 
statesman, to vote with discernment on 
great public interests, to sift the opportune 
and the possible, to contemplate the whole 
from afar. . . . Success is not attained in 


these matters by abstract principles, by 


newspaper phrases, by vague notions 
brought from college or from a school of 
law, which among us constitute the ordinary 
luggage of a politician.— Notes on England, 
by H. Taine, pp. 174-200. 


It is well known at the pre- 
sent day that no English horse, 
however handsome and high-spirit- 
ed, has the remotest chance of 
winning the blue ribbon of the 
turf unless he has been both well 
bred and well trained. If you ob- 
tain a colt of good pedigree, 
and yoke him to the plough, or 
shut him up in a stable, feed him 
well, and give him little exercise, 
he will be spoilt for racing; while 
the best training in the world will 
not avail to make a prize winner of 
a fine plebeian animal that is casu- 
ally picked up at a country fair. 
Training in connection with breed- 
ing, where social circumstances 
have rendered it practicable, is 
found to develop a higher degree of 
excellence in all human professions 
than could be by any other means 
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attained. Taine says of the English 
aristocracy : 

The institution resembles a stud; out 
of one hundred animals you get six good 
racers, out of a thousand a racer of first 
class. Consider that without competent 
chiefs a State cannot prosper, and that 
there are cases where for want of a great 
man a State falls ; can you pay too dearly 
for a certain contingent of competent chiefs 
and the frequent chance of a great states- 


man ? 

The intelligent boy of the aris- 
tocratic class not only inherits 
from his father a constitution of 
mind which has been formed by 
a long and successful pursuit of 
the business of government, but 
he is trained from his cradle with 
the special view to his improving 
on this natural bent, and acquiring 
the intellectual strength and stock 
of information which will enable 
him to excel in the same line. 
With the help of foreign nurses 
and governesses he is able at a 
very early age to converse fluently 
in three or four languages, and 
through the whole of his school 
and college course he is constantly 
being exercised in efforts at clear 
thinking and the clear and forcible 
expression of thought. At the 
age of twenty he is a well-read 
man, with ancient and modern his- 
tory, social economy, statistics, and 
the writings of the principal Whig, 
Tory, and Radical politicians at 
his fingers’ ends; he has also de- 
bated sensibly with his college 
friends and family connections on 
every important political question 
of the present century. By the 
time he reaches thirty he has tra- 
velled all over the Continent, con- 
versed with many eminent foreign- 
ers, studied political feeling in the 
various European capitals, inspected 
works of art, and compared the 
chief nations one with the other in 
respect to their laws, institutions, 
and social progress, as they have 
passed in review under his eyes. 
It is evident that a man so bred 
and so trained must, on entering 
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Parliament, stand on much higher 
und and have a far wider range 
of vision than can possibly be 
reached by a shrewd lawyer, or the 
brewer or cotton-spinner, who is 
fall of class prejudice, and has 
been confined nearly all his life to 
one narrow rut in the keen pursuit 
of wealth. The sharp-eyed democrat 
may be useful enough in a legisla- 
tive chamber as the representative 
of a particular class or interest ; 
but, however gifted with oratorical 
power, he can never constitute a 
statesman, whose business it is to 
understand foreign as well as do- 
mestic affairs, to moderate partisan 
rancour, and weigh with judicial 
mind the claims of every section of 
the community. It is plainly for 
the want of such superior men to 
stand calmly in the midst of bands 
of conflicting zealots, and command 
sufficient respect to tone down 
their strife, that the French Cham- 
ber has become in modern times a 
mere bear-garden. The infatuated 
nation which in a fit of envy pulls 
down its hereditary peerage, thereby 
levels its political watch-tower, so 
that it can no longer be governed 
by the light of lofty and extended 
views, and its democratic units are 
doomed to struggle on upon a com- 
mon plane as they best can in sel- 
fish and short-sighted confusion. 
We know and admit that all who 
are born peers in this country do 
not make a good use of their op- 
portunities and develop into en- 
lightened statesmen ; some of them 
become mere sport- and pleasure- 
seekers ; but the peerage must be 
regarded as a distinguished college, 
the high character of which is so 
well sustained by the number of 
its members who achieve success 
that no reasonable person would 
think of condemning it on account 
of a certain, even a large, propor- 
tion of failures. 
_ The fact is that people cannot be 
induced to undergo a special training 
to qualify themselves for any profes- 
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sion unless they feel certain of 
following it; and in the case of 
politics there are very few besides 
the sons of peers, and comraoners of 
the highest class, hereditarily con- 
nected with politics, who can have 
this encouraging assurance to sus- 
tain them through a long course of 
arduous preparation. Many actual 
members of our House of Com- 
mons had not the remotest idea 
that they should come to sit there 
till after reaching middle age, and 
with a feeling of awkwardness and 
inexperience they will avow that, 
had they in early life only possessed 
independent means, and known the 
high position they were destined 
eventually to fill, they would have 
rendered themselves by a thorough 
training a great deal more worthy 
of it. A young peer actually has 
these inestimable advantages, and is 
frequently moved by a love of ho- 
nourable distinction to make the 
most of them. He knows that he 
shall some day form one of a group 
of legislators, on whom the eyes of 
the whole country will be fixed, 
and that if he can only give un- 
mistakable proof of statesmanlike 
ability, high office is within his 
grasp, and the prospect of a great 
historical reputation. He there- 
fore prepares himself to push on 
and excel in his profession with the 
unflagging ardour of a law student, 
who hopes eventually to become a 
judge or to sit on the woolsack. 
In the establishment of a national 
government every method should 
be adopted which yields good re- 
sults. We want no exclusive go- 
vernment caste; it would be a 
great mistake to rely wholly 
on trained hereditary talent; but 
we may see, from the example of 
France and other countries, that it 
is equally unwise to deprecate ca- 
pacity of this kind, and trust to 
obtaining a sufficient number of 
able rulers from the chances of 
popular selection. 

The prince, no less than the peer, 
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may profit by the early professional 
start which high birth gives him, 
and acquire vast aptitude for the 
position which he is destined even- 
tually to fill by a thorough training. 
Astrongman,ifsuddenly raised tothe 
throne by popular selection, is cer- 
tain to feel awkward, and will easily 
be made apprehensive and giddy at 
the thought of his supreme eleva- 
tion, its enormous responsibilities, 
and the intense envy that it calls 
forth ; but a weak man, if regularly 
bred to theroyal office, and havingno 
rival, will be perfectly at home in it, 
and neither carriedaway by pridenor 
fear. Who but the born and trained 
king, inured from his cradle to 
publicity, can sit calmly in the 
midst of a nation’s observing eyes, 
feel unannoyed by criticism, and 
pass unshaken through a constant 
succession of passionate demonstra- 
tions? It is certainly no mean 
accomplishment to be able to as- 
sume only the passive dignity of a 
monarch, to poise one’s self firmly 
and gracefully on a pinnacle. The 
man who can do merely this well 
shows an amount of mastery and 
conscious strength and quiet self- 
possession which is not to be de- 
spised. But our modern hereditary 
rulers, the Romanoffs, Hapsburgs, 
Hohenzollerns, Bourbons, Coburgs, 
and Guelphs, are something more 
than mere empty-headed idols that 
impose on a superstitious multitude ; 
they receive a good education, civil 
and military ; they are carefully in- 
structed in home and foreign poli- 
tics; they learn languages, they 
travel, they are in constant com- 
munion with all sorts of able and 
eminent men, and it is impossible 
for a person of ordinary intelligence 
to be so educated, and so live in the 
midst of light, without being en- 
lightened. The presidents of the 
various American Republics, if 
matched against the sovereigns of 
Europe, would probably excel them 
in oratory, but certainly not in 
mental and bodily capacities and 
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accomplishments. People some- 
times talk as though they expected 
a monarch to be a man of special 
genius; but, as we have already 
hinted, it is neither reasonable 
nor desirable that those who have 
to concern themselves with so many 
different departments of human 
work and human knowledge should 
be exceptionally clever in one. If 
the majority of the people in any 
monarchical country were consulted 
with respect to the education of their 
crown prince, they would be sure 
to narrow and nationalise his mind ; 
they would make him too much of 
a general or an orator. The wiser 
statesmen who actually have the 
moulding of their future king know, 
on the contrary, that the training 
which he needs to fit him for his 
position should not be merely na- 
tional, but cosmopolitan. It is by 
no means desirable that he should 
become an accomplished artillerist, 
or an active Parliament man, and 
spout to the people on home poli- 
tics ; but that he should be able to 
commune freely and sensibly with 
other monarchs on international 
concerns and arbitrate in disputes 
is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance. The service which a consti- 
tutional king renders the State as a 
patron of arts, sciences, and charit- 
able institutions is distinctly mani- 
fest to all eyes, and is generally 
appreciated by the people. But the 
more important duty which he dis- 
charges as a moderator between 
rival parties and rival powers is by 
no means so apparent to the multi- 
tude, and he seldom obtains any 
popular credit for it, no matter how 
wisely and well it may be performed. 
The very success of such a work 
forbids its being conspicuous. The 
conversation which he has with a 
Prime Minister or leader of the Op- 
position is never reported, or, if at all, 
only in a brief hint longafterwards; 
the letter which he despatches to a 
brother monarch does not get into 


the public press; and yet he may 
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thus in a quiet way more power- 
fully influence the current of poli- 
tics than a score of able men will 
do by means of their clever articles 
or impassioned oratory. 

During the long summer even- 
ings I occasionally see on a 
neighbouring village green a num- 
ber of country youths collected ata 
cricket match, which is very sug- 
gestive of a nation’s political strife. 
As the game proceeds, the contend- 
ing parties change places, and are 
full of ardour, each striving to pro- 
long their innings to the utmost ; 
while, in remarkable contrast to the 
stripped and active players, a stout 
gentleman in black stands near 
them, coolly smoking a cigar, and 
resting on his bat asa staff. He 
occasionally speaks to them in a 
quiet voice, and they show marked 
respect for him; but an ignorant 
spectator of the game would natu- 
rally wonder what good the con- 
spicuous idler could be doing there, 
and would fancy that his presence 
must be felt as an interruption, and 
his absence considered a relief. Let 
him, however, be absent only for 
one evening, and harmony will be 
found to depart with him: such 
noisy altercations will break out 
from time to time, so much quarrel- 
ling and confusion will arise among 
the players when left to themselves, 
that nobody who has witnessed 
their riotous proceedings can for a 
moment doubt an umpire’s utility. 
Precisely such important service as 
an umpire renders on the cricket- 
field a monarch affords the political 
parties who are contending one 
against the other in the arena of 
Parliament, though he be not usu- 
ally present in person. His mo- 
derating influence is exercised in a 
variety of ways, and is powerfully 
felt by the leading statesmen, who 
are frequently brought into com- 
munion with him, and have learnt 
to rely on his good sense and im- 
partiality. On the other hand, the 
general public, who look on at a dis- 
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tance through the windows of their 
newspapers, might easily imagine 
that in the political field their sove- 
reign is a sort of King Log, and only 
by his being taken away from them 
and leaving no competent successor 
would they come to appreciate his 
worth. 

Having been for many years a de- 
termined opponent of war and need- 
less warlike preparations, if it could 
be made clear to me that a Republic 
is more pacific than a Monarchy, 
that consideration alone would 
have immense weight in inducing 
me to be a Republican; but in all 
the arguments that have yet come 
under my notice the attempt to do 
so has been an entire failure. It 
is easy to point to a long list of 
warrior kings, ‘from Macedonia’s 
madman to the Swede,’ that have 
filled the world with blood; but 
these renowned monarchs were not 
more addicted to fighting than the 
nations which they ruled, nor 
would they in @ single instance 
have ventured on making war if 
they had not had the hearty sup- 
port of a majority of their people. 
In truth, it was their sanguinary 
feats that endeared them to their 
subjects, and, without leading 
them to frequent victories, and 
risking their own lives freely 
in battle, they would have been 
despised as poor effeminate crea- 
tures, and could hardly have pre- 
sumed to wear the crown. The 
most popular kings that England 
ever had were not the wise and 
peaceful ones, but those who went 
abroad without a shadow of right 
and wasted her blood and treasure 
in filibustering enterprises; the 
glory of conquest was held to cover 
a multitude of crimes. But war is 
not always successful, and if a 
warlike monarch gets the lion’s 
share of glory in the case of victory, 
he also comes in for the scapegoat’s 
share of ignominy in the case of 
defeat ; of which no one was ever 
made more sensible in recent times 
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than the unfortunate Emperor 
by plébisgite. After being taunted 
for years by the Republican press 
with raising an army to coerce the 
French people, and not daring to 
lead it against Prussia, when goad- 
ed at length to march on the Rhine, 
overmatched, and swiftly and ut- 
terly beaten, the same press held 
him up as a monster of cruelty for 
involving a peaceful community in 
the horrors of war. When the 
young Hebrew champion returned 
in triumph to Jerusalem, the cry 
was, ‘ David hath slain his tens of 
thousands ;’ when he fled before 
the army of his rebellious son, he 
was saluted with, ‘ Come out, come 
out, thou man of blood and thou 
man of Belial.’ 

I believe it to be the fact that 
monarchs have frequently to resist 
strong pressure from various classes 
of their realms in the direction of 
war; and the most sagacious and 
far-seeing kings have invariably 
been reluctant to commence hos- 


tilities, and have sought to bring 
about the arrangement of inter- 
national differences by peaceful 


means. The first man to propose 
a general confederation of Euro- 
pean States for the prevention of 
war was Henry IV. of France; and 
while his benevolent scheme was 
heartily approved of by our James 
I., it met with no favour and en- 
couragement from the less enlight- 
ened populations over whom they 
ruled. The similar proposal put 
forward in recent times by Napo- 
leon III. awakened no enthusiastic 
response ‘from his French subjects, 
and in England and other neigh- 
bouring countries was received by 
the newspapers with distrust and 
ridicule. Public feeling has been 
roused often enough to the highest 
pitch in favour of war ; but there has 
never been in any country a really 
influential peace party or a great 
popular movement to bring about a 
general disarmament and urge on 
rulers the desirableness of having 
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recourse to arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. The 
misunderstanding which occurred 
between Russia and the Western 
Powers in 1853 respecting the bar- 
barous Turks who are still unhap- 
pily encamped in Europe would 
have been amicably arranged at Vi- 
enna if the English people, in their 
blind rage, had not become impa- 
tient of turther diplomatic explana- 
tions and eager to rush into hostili- 
ties. The newspapers throughout 
the country were then only able to 
keep up their circulation by pander- 
ing to the popular war cry; and 
Cobden, Bright, the Prince Con- 
sort, Lord Aberdeen, and a few 
others who honestly endeavoured 
to moderate the terrible tempest of 
passion, were loaded with abuse for 
their pains and regarded as traitors 
or fools. When we see a great 
civilised community without any 
strong provocation thus filled with 
a spirit of implacable resentment, 
and worked up into a fighting 
fever as completely as any tribe of 
red Indians, it is mere folly to 
assert that a free people are every- 
where desirous to live in peace 
with their neighbours, and that war 
is an invention of kings. Un- 
doubtedly, the animosity which im- 
pels a democratic nation to war is 
often more directed at first against 
a foreign monarch than against the 
people whom he governs, just be- 
cause it is ignorantly imagined that 
the people are mere pawns in the 
hands of a tyrant, and in no way 
responsible for the policy which 
their government pursues. This 
was evidently the case in our un- 
wise conflict with Russia, and in 
our subsequent volunteer move- 
ment in anticipation of an inva- 
sion from France. Both Nicholas 
I. and Napoleon III. were more 
peacefully inclined than the great 
military nations which they ruled, 
and especially were more desirous 
to,keep on good terms with Eng- 
land than their Russian and French 
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subjects cared to be ; yet exactly the 
reverse of this was imagined by the 
English people, who like to pick out 
from an opposing host some dis- 
tinguished person to set up as a 
devil or monster of mischief and 
concentrate all their wrath on his 
one head. The Russian press, mode- 
rated by the Imperial Government, 
was, in the very midst of the war, 
respectful and dignified in tone, 
never by many degrees so violently 
abusive of England as the American 
press has often been in time of 
peace. The fact is that in every 
community, great orsmall, the lower 
class are more prejudiced against 
strangers than the upper class, as 
well as more rudeand uncourteous 
towards them, Abrahamand Lot fed 
their flocks together in the land of 
Canaan, and maintained a very 
friendly relationship with each other; 
it was their ignorant herdsmen who 
could notagree. Whentworegiments 
happen to be quartered in the same 
town, frequent brawls are almost 


sure to break out between the pri- 
vate soldiers, and it is only through 
the good understanding subsisting 
between their respective officers 
that the troubles are so easily sup- 


pressed. So the various royal 
families of Europe, several of which 
are related to each other by mar- 
riage, and now exchange visits with 
a freedom formerly unknown, must 
naturally be more tree from national 
prejudice and more cosmopolitan in 
thought and disposition than their 
divided and prejudiced subjects. 
We are sometimes told that if the 
kings were removed from Europe 
there would soon be brought about 
a general fraternity of peoples ; but, 
in reality, the nations in casting 
away their crowns would, I firmly 
believe, break their golden links of 
amity and concord ; each would soon 
manifest a more pugnacious foreign 
policy, and, with all that might be 
done by democratic ambassadors to 
soften their asperities, the chances 
of war between them would be much 
greater than now. 
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The peers of this country are 
little inclined to promote war : they 
are not of a quarrelsome and vin- 
dictive spirit; and, being well 
travelled, have little hatred or 
jealousy of foreigners. They are 
therefore naturally favourable to 
peace ; yet, by pandering to British 
pride and pugnacity, and raising a 
war-cry against a neighbouring 
State, they can always render them- 
selves popular? Isit, therefore, any 
wonder that they should occasionally 
feel driven to resort to this policy 
by their democratic foes, who are 
constantly inciting against them the 
passionate multitude? It has been 
often remarked that if Louis XVI. 
and his nobles had been as pug- 
nacious and politic as Napoleon and 
his marshals, and launched France 
into a great European war, they 
would have completely baulked the 
revolutionists and probably saved 
themselves. And those who are 
now in a similar position, and me- 
naced in the same way by democratic 
agitation, are naturally disposed to 
profit by the teaching of history. 
Nothing tends more effectually to 
unite a divided people than con- 
fronting them with a common foe. 

The hereditary captains of civili- 
sation, who have so far consistently 
led the people of these islands out 
of the wilderness of barbarism, are 
anxious to persevere in their ad- 
vance as opportunity is afforded 
them; and could they only be helped 
as effectively by reformers as they 
have hitherto been hindered, there 
need be no more Conservative re- 
treating to find a vantage-ground 
and restore order, or shunting back 
to avoid a disastrous collision. The 
evils of the Liberty movement, 
which is tending more and more to 
dissolve all social bonds, and con- 
vert the nation into a mob of indi- 
vidualists, can only be counteracted 
by a new Unity movement which 
will economise the industrial efforts 
of the people by concerted action, 
and prevent them from being frit- 
tered away in petty rivalries and 
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class strife. It is, as Carlyle tells 
us, no longer ‘Arms and the man,’ 
but Tools and the man; it is not 
war but work that must engage 
the future attention of governments; 
and, with the implements of labour 
in our hands, we want competent 
leaders to organise, direct, and do 
for us what the feudal chiefs did for 
our fighting ancestors. Whatever 
be their faults, there are at present 
none who can undertake this duty 
so well as those who are born to it 
—the men whose fathers led our 
fathers—and, however much they 
may be distrusted, we shall nowhere 
find others to command equal con- 
fidence. Our much-abused aristo- 
cracy—our ‘drones of the hive,’ as 
they are sometimes called—would, 
if encouraged in their duty by a 
loyal, confiding people, supply the 
most successful social reformers. 
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We may see from the example 
of a neighbouring country that if 
we once snap the nation’s traditions, 
and break the vital thread of con- 
tinuity, as embodied in the here- 
ditary principle, all that can be 
done by the genius of theoretical 
philosophers to reorganise society 
under a new hierarchy will be 
only as the galvanising of dead 
bones. 

And it is hard to perceive how it 
can be disputed that—whatever the 
distant Future may be fated to 
bring forth—hereditary monarchi- 
cal and aristocratic institutions have 
supplied the only forms of govern- 
ment (differing as these do one from 
another in many and often import- 
ant minor particulars) which have 
had practical and permanent success 
in complex societies of men. 
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XPLOSIONS of barges and of 
bubble companies, downfalls 
of dwellings and of reputations, the 
crowning catastrophes in poor 
beleaguered Paris at the hands of 
her pétroleuses, have added excite- 
ment to the interest naturally 
engendered by the singular phe- 
nomenon of the storage of oil-fuel 
in unlooked-for abundance deep 
in the bosom of fair Mother Earth. 

Many and widespread are the 
localities where this nutriment of 
our lamps and of divers singular 
industries is more or less freely 
yielded, as it were from the many 
breasts which the old Sculptor gave 
to the goddess Nature. 

In Great Britain the mighty 
Mother renders it, in a few localities, 
in the form of bituminous shales ; 
grudgingly, so to speak, and in small 
amount. Yet the recipients, thank- 
ful for the gift and using it well, 
have thereby originated the value 
to manufactures and commerce of 
all the petroleum of the world. 
The cannel-coal of Lancashire, 
due to the predominance of cellular 
over cellulo-vascular and hard- 
fibred old-world plants, and the 
transition of such compact non- 
laminated coal to bitumen when the 
traces of the water-breathing vege- 
tation exclusively appear, have 
enabled the paleontologist to throw 
light on the mysterious genesis of 
*rock-oil.’ 

In the department of Sadéne-et- 
Loire at Muse and Millery, French 
industry has followed the Scotch 
example in procedures for the ex- 
traction of petroleum and paraffin 
from the bituminous shales of the 
permian or upper coal strata of 
that part of France. And one is 
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ON PETROLEUM AND OIL-WELLS. 


By Proressor Owen. 


not surprised to learn that frogs! 
disported themselves in the marshes 
where grew the primeval vegetation 
which has been metamorphosed 
into naphtha. 

In Austria the Gallician ‘coal- 
oil’ region has given to some 
before poorly-provided land-owning 
nobles a princely return. Alsace 
and Hanover begin to draw small 
supplies from anticlinal oil-beds in 
tertiary deposits. 

The petroleum of the Caucasus 
claims precedence in _historical 
record. It was obtained by the 
skimming of surface wells, chiefly 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
It is most abundant, or most obvious 
and superficial, in the vicinity of 
the noble harbour of Baku, and it 
only needs the utilisation of that 
port by adequate shipping and 
commercial enterprise to make the 
naphtha of the Caspian a highly 
remunerative export. There the 
modern traveller is attracted by 
the fire-worshipper, still lingering 
in the ancient Persian locality, 
who sets alight the flaring jet of 
natural oil-gas, and so performs the 
outward and visible sign of his 
superstition. Then the stranger 
pushes out to sea by night to 
gratify his wondering curiosity by 
witnessing the fitful illumination 
of the town and harbour through 
a wasteful conflagration of the 
hydrocarbonic wealth with which 
Nature has stored the subsoil of 
this part of the Russian Empire. 

The natural oil-springs of the 
Punjaub have led to well-sinkings 
of moderate depth, but the yield 
hitherto indicates the petroleum 
beds to be of but small horizontal 
extent. The oil obtained is dark 


1 A curious half-finished, short-tailed race, described by the accomplished geolo- 
gist Gaudry, in a paper ‘Sur la Découverte de Batraciens dans le Terrain Primaire,” 


Bulletin de la Société Géologique de France, 3e série, tom. iii. 
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green in colour and very heavy. 
In the parts of the Rangoon district 
of the Burmese Empire traversed 
by the Irrawaddy river, earth-oil 
has been had from surface-wells 
during a long undated period in 
greater abundance, and these have 
lately yielded nearly one million 
barrels a year. 

China has petroleum in some of 
her provinces; but, notwithstanding 
her skill in drilling artesian wells, 
the ancient schoolmistress has not 
yet been roused to avail herself of 
this source of mineral wealth, al- 
though her experience of its uses 
has led her to import the American 
earth-oil. 

Japan, in this, as in other more 
important movements, is in advance 
of her neighbour, and we hope to 
hear good results of the recent 
application of British capital to the 
extraction of petroleum from her 
rock-oil strata. 

The surface-indications of petro- 
leum at Taranaki in New Zealand 
has led to the acquisition of the 
implements and 


proper boring 
their application to the oil-quests 
at depths of between 300 and 400 
feet. 

In the New World 
oozed out at localities in Peru and 


‘oil’ has 


Ecuador. In North America it has 
been obtained in Nova Scotia and 
Canada. But the richest and most 
surprising results of this quest have 
been reaped in the United States, 
and mainly in Pennsylvania. 

To the early settlers in that State 
the need of salt was more urgent 
than that of rock-oil, and the first 
wells were sunk in quest of the in- 
dispensable condiment. 

The larger game of the then 
standing boundless native forests 
were observed to frequent certain 
springs, called salt-licks and deer- 
licks, at which the sportsman, con- 
cealed in the tree or behind the bush 
or artificial blind, shot his buffalo, 
stag, or elk, at leisure. Here, as 
game decreased and farming pre- 
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vailed over sport, with a quickly- 
growing population, the salt-licks 
attracted the settlers for their own 
supply of the characteristic mineral ; 
pits were dug to catch the spring, 
and when such storage became in- 
sufficient artesian wells were bored. 
But as the strata so pierced were 
more or lessimpregnated with petro. 
leum, this caused a difficulty in ex- 
tracting the saline water pure, and 
was regarded as a nuisance. Never- 
theless, near Pittsburg, where the 
first salt-wells were sunk, the manu- 
facture is still continued for the 
supply of salt to Western Pennsyl- 
vania. There, with the brine, the 
petroleum puts in an appearance in 
the form of a brown thick naphtha, 
which, up to 1850, was turned to no 
other use than as fuel in the evapo- 
rating processes of the salt manu- 
facture. When natural brine was 
found so adulterated to excess, the 
salt-well had to be abandoned. 

It is true that long before— 
indeed, to the present time—the 
native naphtha had a reputation for 
the healing of wounds and certain 
sores ; it was also taken internally 
for rheumatic complaints, and to 
this day it is kept by chemists for 
its alleged or proved medicinal 
qualities. The ‘tar-water’ delusion of 
a former age in the mother-country 
comes to mind in connection with 
this inducement to the quest of the 
allied ‘natural distillation of coal 
deposits,’ as the ‘ oil’ was long sup- 
posed to be, in North America. To 
meet the medicinal want it needed 
only to obtain the naphtha from the 
surfaces on which the oil-springs 
opened. This was donein the rudest 
fashion ; a woollen cloth, or an old 
blanket, was spread upon the ground 
and the absorbed oil wrung out. 

The patent indications of petro- 
leum, had its manifold applications 
been suspected, would have sooner 
received attention: they were more 
numerous—one may almost say ob- 
trusive—in Pennsylvania than those 
of salt. 
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On the east bank of a ‘creek’ of 
the Allegheny River, about a mile 
above where the tributary is now 
spanned by ‘Van Gordon’s Bridge,’ 
there is a broad flat surface of sand- 
stone rock, over which a natural 
exudation of petroleum trickles 
down to the stream. The early 
settlers calledit the ‘Slippery Rock;’ 
the name was then extended to the 
tributary itself, and now denotes a 
famous oil-producing locality, hight 
‘Slippery Rock-Creek district.’ 

One is disposed to ask whether 
Job of old had a similar indication 
in memory, recalling the time 
‘when I washed my steps with 
butter, and the rock poured me out 
rivers of oil’ (ch. xxix. v. 6). Such 
indications could not escape the 
keen eyes of the red aborigines of 
the land. At their stage of thought 
the phenomenon was of the super- 
natural order. In the Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania we read : 

The earliest mention of petroleum in 

the State of Pennsylvaniaseems to have oc- 
curred in tho report of the commander of 
Fort Duquesne to General Montcalm, in 
the year 1750, he having witnessed a cere- 
mony of the Seneca Indians in ‘ Oil Creek,’ 
a prominent feature of which was a fire 
made from the oil which had oozed to the 
surface of the ground.? 
What poetical developments of the 
phenomenon we might have had 
from Greek idiosyncrasy had a 
myth come down to Homer of the 
direct supply by Haidés of the 
sacrificial flame in some sacred 
locality ! 

The wooden trough of water, with 
its shelf supporting the inverted 
tumbler, and the rising bubbles from 
the simple retort displacing the 
water from the tumbler, seems a 
very prosaic affair, and by the busy 
Brummagem bystander was called 
‘an odd plaything of Dr. Priestly.’ 
The poetry of science is in the mar- 
vellous applications by the inventor 


? Svo, 1874, p. I. 
* Wrigley’s ‘Special Report on Petroleum,’ in the Second Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania, p. 2. 
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of the principle or power made 
known by the gifted discoverer. 

When Mr. James Young, in Scot- 
land, succeeded in manufacturing 
illuminating oils by destructive dis- 
tillation of bituminous shales, he 
did not foresee that he had made the 
first and indispensable step to an 
industry in America which has 
brought to the United States, 
through export, returns from abroad 
of, at. least, three hundred millions 
of dollars, and has contributed to 
the national Government, in the 
time of its need, ten millions of 
dollars in the shape of a direct tax 
on such industry. 

The success of the practical che- 
mist Young led to the application 
of his processes to the petroleum, 
or ‘crude oil,’ of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Samuel Kier first, in 1850, 
created a small refinery and com- 
menced its distillation. The profit- 
able results thereof could not leave 
the getting of the raw material 
to such simple procedures as had 
satisfied the requirements of the 
druggist. True it is that some ex- 
tensions of useful application of 
petroleum had led to the substitution 
for the ‘wet blanket’ of the follow- 
ing process: A trench was dug, 
conveying the water and oil which 
exuded from the surface into a com- 
mon reservoir, ‘from which they were 
pumped into broad shallow troughs, 
shelving off to the ground; when 
the water passed from each trough 
into the next, a small skimmer was 
adjusted just under the surface of 
the water, so as to collect the oil and 
throw it on one side.’* 

This, of course, was far from sa- 
tisfying the needs of the sharp 
business men, with clear views of 
their opportunity of making money 
through a strange, almost anoma- 
lous, natural storage of the raw 
material. 
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In 1858 Messrs. Eveleth and Bis- 
sell, of New York, leased, in a not- 
able petroleum-producing locality 
in Venango County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 100 acres of land, with 
an ‘oil spring’ of considerable 
size, which had for years been the 
source of some small profit to the 
owners. Here they determined to 
further invest in the sinking of an 
artesian well, similar to those which 
had been bored for brine at Taren- 
tum and elsewhere in the province. 

‘They were fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Mr. E. L. Drake, of 
Newhaven; and itis anotable date in 
the history of the Pennsylvanian oil 
wells that Drake’s drill, on the 28th 
of August, 1859, struck, at a depth 
of seventy-one feet, into the stra- 
tum afterwards known as ‘ oil-sand 
rock,’ which in the present instance 
produced, when the pump was ad- 
justed, about twenty-five barrels of 
petroleum per day. 

The rate at which such oil-wells 
multiplied is characteristic of Ame- 
rican dash, if somewhat reckless 
enterprise may be so termed. 

In the course of these borings 
a‘ second oil-sand rock’ was found 
nnderneath the ‘first,’ which had 
been struck by Drake. This ‘second 
rock,’ reached at a depth of about 
200 feet, gave a greater vield of ‘ oil.’ 

In February 1861 a ‘ third oil-sand 
rock’ was reached, at a still greater 
depth, and this was followed by the 
phenomenon of the rise of the oil so 
liberated from the tapped stratum 
to the surface, where it overflowed 
the mouth of the artesian well. In 
the case of the ‘ Phillips’ Well,’ on 
the ‘ Tarr Farm,’ Oil Creek,’ from a 
depth of 400 feet, the petroleum 
overflowed at the rate of 3,000 
barrels per day. Shortly after, 
the ‘Empire Well,’ sunk in the 
vicinity of the well in which the 
‘third sand rock’ was reached, in 
like manner overflowed at the same 
rate as the ‘ Phillips’ Well.’ Thus 
arose the distinction of the ‘ flow- 
ing wells’ and the ‘ pumping wells.’ 
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At this date the disproportion of 
demand for the oil to the enormous 
supply drove down the price to ten 
cents per barrel at the well’s 
mouth. Nay, from lack of storage 
space, the overflow was often given 
away or let run to waste. 

Commerce, however, in response 
to the ever-spreading requirements 
and applications of petroleum in the 
countries of the Old World, re. 
stored the demand, and raised the 
profits of the well-sinkers for a 
time. Crnde oil, from ten cents a 
barrel in 1861, rose to fourteen 
dollars a barrel in 1864. In 1873 
the rate of production began to be 
on the wine, and a further stimulus 
to the acquisition of the raw mate- 
rial led to new efforts, in the course 
of which an operator at Karn’s 
City, sinking an abandoned well 
deeper, struck a ‘fourth oil-sand 
rock,’ apparently about seventy feet 
below the ‘third,’ and obtained a 
result of about 400 barrels per diem. 

The geological conditions of oil- 
wells, and the nature of the strata 
they perforate, will presently be 
noticed; but a few remarks may 
be premised on the mechanical 
powers by which those wells have 
been made and worked. 

The artesian we!l at Grenelle, near 
Paris, has been «weemed, and justly, 
a great achievement in the art of 
perforating the earth. The instru- 
ments by which that success in 
water-supply was attained, like the 
mechanical appliances by which the 
grand obelisk was brought from 
Luxor to Paris and raised in the 
Place de la Concorde, have been 
thought worthy of special and 
minute description and illustration 
in the French works and periodicals 
devoted to civil engineering. 

The estimable member of that 
noble profession, Mr. Henry E. 
Wrigley, from whose report the 
facts of chief interest in the present 
paper have been derived, remarks: 

The driller of the ‘Drake Well,’ witha 
set of tools which he could almost carry on 
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his shoulder, slowly making his way 
through the first seventy feet of sund-rock, 
and the driller of to-day making no account 
of 1,500 feet and a six-inch hole, with 
drilling-tools weighing over two tons, 
will serve to indicate comparatively the 
advance that has been made in the art of 
artesian boring. It sugyests the thought 
that, where so much has been accomplished, 
the maximum limit of depth to be econo- 
mically attained cannot yet be said to have 
been reached.* 


Greatly as this machinery sur- 
passes that which effected the Gre- 
nelle artesian, it is surpassed by that 
now in operation, with the dia- 
mond, for overcoming the resist- 
ance of the hardest rock in the sub- 
wealden trial borings, which have 
now reached a depth of 1,672 feet, 
in the county of Sussex. 

For a description and figures of 
the ‘derrick,’ the ‘ band-wheel,’ the 
‘bull-wheel,’ the ‘ sand-pump reel,’ 
the ‘Sampson post,’ the ‘ walking 
beam,’ which, together with the 
‘engine-house,’ constitute what is 
called the ‘rig’ of an oil-well, re- 
ference may be made to the Report 
above cited. Steam-engines of from 
twelve to fifteen horse-power do the 
work of both drilling and pumping. 

With regard to the ‘well’ itself, 
or in more direct relation to it, may 
be noticed the ‘ driving-pipe’ and 
the‘ water-packer.’ Drake is cre- 
dited with the invention of the 
‘driving-pipe ;’ and Mr. Wrigley re- 
marks that, ‘if he had patented it 
at the time, it would have been the 
foundation of a handsome fortune.’ 
It may here be useful to state, 
in relation to the question lately 
mooted with us of the use and value 
of patents, that the Pennsylvanian 
engineer asserts that the facility with 
which they were obtained, and the 
protection given by the State law, 
aided materially in the rapid strides 
made in the work of obtaining 
petroleum from the oil districts of 
Pennsylvania. 
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To the honour and credit of that 
State, a handsome testimonial was 
awarded to Drake, the discoverer 
of the profitable deep reservoirs of 
petroleum, in recognition of this 
important service to his country. 

The mechanical inventions for 
facilitating and cheapening the 
transport of the oil obtained by the 
foregoing appliances are charac- 
terised by an originality and gran- 
deur of application which merit 
notice in somewhat more detail. 

The Allegheny River, where it 
receives the ‘ oil-creek,’ flows some- 
what sluggishly along the level land 
first bored for petroleum; and the 
produce of these earliest wells was 
conveyed at moderate cost by flat- 
bottomed boats, laden sometimes 
with the oil in bulk, sometimes in 
barrels, down the stream to the 
nearest railroad. As the range of 
the quest extended along the valleys 
of remoter rising grounds and bluffs, 
the trouble and expense of trans- 
port increased ; the barrelled petro- 
leum had to be carted for distances 
of eight, ten, or twelve miles to the 
nearest river station. Here the ‘ oil’ 
was stored for embarkation in a 
reservoir, technically termed the 
‘dump-tank.’ The cost of the team 
and traction from the well to this 
tank averaged three dollars per 
barrel. 


The idea of substituting a con- 
veyance by pipes from the wells to 
the river-tanks then naturally sug- 
gested itself, and the first attempt 
at its realisation was made, in 1861, 
by a cast-iron pipe of four inches 
diameter, with leaden joints, from 


Titusville, four miles down. This 
pipe, however, failed to bear the 
requisite pressure, and the loss by 
leakage was such as compelled its 
abandonment, and for some years 
the failure deterred other attempts. 

But the growing need of reducing 
the cost of transport as the raw 


* Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, p. 150. 
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material accumulated at increasing 
distances from river or rail, stimu- 
lated the inventive faculty, and the 
difficulty was finally overcome by 
mechanical adjustments worthy of 
the commendation of an Armstrong 
or a Bramwell. For the leaden 
joints were substituted those of the 
‘lap-weld,’ the Norway iron tubing 
being passed, while hot and malle- 
able, through a series of rollers, 
which first turned up the edges 
and then pressed and welded them 
together. A pipe was thus made 
capable of sustaining an internal 
pressure of 1,200 lbs. per square 
inch. The area of the tube was at 
the same time reduced. The first 
successful attempt, in 1865, by 
Samuel Vansyckle, was by a tube 
of two inches diameter; it was six 
miles in length, and with it were as- 
sociated two intermediate stations, 
subsequently, however, found to be 
unnecessary. 

Every care is requisite to avoid 
needless pressure, or any obstruc- 
tion, especially at the point of de- 
livery. A slight bend of the pipe 
at the receiving tank will add 
pounds of pressure at the pump. 
If the passage through the plug of 
a cock is but two-thirds of the sec- 
tional area of the tube, for all the 
needs of the line the diameter of 
the tube might be reduced in the 
same degree. 

The conditions of tube-transport 
so exercised the inventive faculty 
and its consequent experimental 
tests, that practically 3,600 barrels 
of oil could be daily transported 
twenty miles by the direct labour 
of four men. Two engineers re- 
lieved each other at the pump every 
twelve hours; one man received the 
oil from the wells and kept the 
gauges; the fourth man received 
and loaded the oil at the railway 
station. 

Special companies were organ- 
ised to effect this economy of trans- 
port. The New York Pipe Company 
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now works a pipe line from West 
Hickory to the Yarland Station of 
the Philadelphia and West Erio 
Railway Company, fifteen miles in 
extent, with a half-way relay pump. 
station. The Pennsylvania Trans. 
portation Company has a network 
of tube lines, about 150 ‘miles in 
aggregate extent, draining the ‘ Pit- 
hole,’ ‘ Pleasantville,’ ‘ Shamburg,’ 
and ‘Octave’ districts. Their line 
from West Hickory to Titusville 
pumps thirteen miles without a 
relay. The United Pipe Lines reach 
almost every part of the lower oil 
region, and work an aggregate of 
500 miles of transporting tube. 
The Columbia Conduit Company 
works a main line of three-inch 
pipe through a distance of thirty- 
seven miles, having two relay sta- 
tions on the route ; a further aggre. 
gate of forty miles of connecting 
pipes brings the oil from the various 
receiving tanks of adjacent wells. 
Petroleum, as drawn from the 
well, is technically called ‘crude 
oil:’ the half-yearly averages from 
large runs give a percentage of 
seventy to seventy-two of ‘ refined 
oil.” Crude oil includes hydro- 
carbons, referable to the ‘ paraffine 
series,’ the ‘olefine series,’ and a 
few members of the ‘aromatic 
series.’ The refined oil of com- 
merce has been freed from some 
both of the lighter and the heavier 
members of each series, and its 
perfect distillation involves the 
further removal of components in 
the above-named order. After the 
lightest compounds have been 
driven off in the form of gas, by 
subjecting the crude oil—say of 46° 
gravity—to the mild heat of steam- 
pipes, the oil is placed in the still, 
and subjected to a gradually in- 
creasing heat. The first product is 
the light naphtha or ‘ gasoline ;’ the 
second is the ‘benzine;’ and the 
third, the ‘ burning oil,’ of a density 
of 72°. When this runs off it 
leaves a residuary oil in the still 
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of 43° gravity; this is treated in 
smaller stills, and again reduced to 
the condition of ‘burning oil.’ 

Such oil of 110° fire-test and 45° 
gravity weighs six and a half pounds 
to the gallon. The heaviest oil is 
the best and safest. A consumer, 
aware that a want of a given 
weight in a gallon-can of oil means 
danger, and that such light oil 
barns quickly, i.e. wastefally, if he 
also combine with the easy test of 
weight judgment from the colour 
of the oil, may draw a profitable 
conclusion as to quality. Adultera- 
tion of refined oil with the much 
lighter ‘gasoline,’ e.g., affects the 
colour. 

An oil of 110° fire-test is safe, and 
burns with brilliance. This should 
be the standard fire-test of samples, 
and these should be taken from the 
top of a package that has stood 
undisturbed at least twenty-four 
hours. 

The chief use of crude oil isin the 
preservation of timber, and when 
this is so saturated its endurance 
seems incalculable. The best crude 
cil is that of about 46° gravity, 
yielding the greatest percentage 
of the refined oil. ‘Church Run,’ 
near Titusville, has the reputa- 
tio of yielding it. Some runs 
yield a black oil; others a light 
green oil, the difference appearing 
to depend on the presence of argil- 
laceous or other mineral matters in 
the heavier black oil. 

But, taking the American crude 
oil generally, it surpasses the sur- 
face oil found elsewhere in the 
valuable lighter products ; hence its 
higher commercial position, not only 
in Great Britain and the European 
continent, but in China and Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. ‘ Sur- 
face oils’ and bituminous shales 
occur in all these regions, yet neither 
the oil got by distillation of the 
shales, coupled, as it is, with the 
production of minor products useful 
in the arts, nor the oil drawn from 
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the less costly shallow wells, can 
compete with that exported from 
the United States and Canada. 

Russia, it is true, is now employ- 
ing American workmen, with their 
drill for deeper borings, in the’ oil- 
fields on the Caspian Sea before 
alluded to. 

The residuum of the still is used 
for roof-tar, for the preservation of 
wood pavements and bridge tim- 
bers. From the nitro-benzine is 
obtained ‘ aniline,’ from which sub- 
stance a refined chemical science 
has decorated our dames with their 
beautiful mauves, magentas, aniline 
blues, violets, greens, and the deli- 
cate dead-gold and amber-yellow of 
‘ chrysaniline.’ 

Average crude oil or petroleum 
has from one-and-a-half to two-and- 
a-half times the heating power of 
an equal weight of anthracite coal. 
But the lowest price which petro- 
leum has ever reached on the sea- 
board is four times the price of the 
same weight of coal; and a seem- 
ingly conclusive argument against 
the money value of crude oil as a 
combustible is afforded by the fact 
that in the ‘ oil region’ itself, with 
oil at fifty cents a barrel, the manu- 
factories burn coal. 

The State geologists limit the 
raw material, which has been the 
source of so much wealth, to a 
triangle defined by a line drawn 
from the south-west corner of 
Pennsylvania, at an angle of 45° 
with its western boundary, closed 
by the west and north line of the 
State. In the upper part of the 
triangle, dividing equally the west 
line, and including three-fourths of 
its area, the oil-producing power 
has been tested by nearly 15,000 
wells. So searching has been 
the exploration that, if even the 
price of oil should again warrant 
the trial, there is no likelihood of a 
recurrence of the great production 
of former years. 

A subject of deep regret is the 
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wastefulness that has attended this 
quest. Borings by individuals, and 
by companies lacking the required 
capital, ignorant or careless of the 
natural indications which governed 
more successful adventures, have 
resulted not only in their own 
losses, but in damaging the interests 
of their neighbours. The opera- 
tions of such lawless prospectors got 
the characteristic Yankee term of 
‘ wild catting.’ For ‘ oil sand-rocks,’ 
which extend under adjoining lands, 
may be injuriously affected, if not 
absolutely controlled, by unscrupu- 
lous operators leasing territory near 
that in which a good well has been 
sunk, 

A coal-field can be measured and 
estimated in a certain practical 
degree; the operator can get what 
he wants and stop when he pleases. 
A neighbouring proprietor confining 
his sinkings to his own coal-field 
will not affect the contiguous de- 
posit. But it is otherwise with 
coal-oil, The State Geologist re- 
probates the procedures in Pennsyl- 
vania as ‘highly disastrous,’ and 
exemplifies the result by truly stat- 
ing that, 


Whereas we know that a ‘sand-rock,’ 
if kept free from the surface water and 
pierced by only a moderate number of holes. 
will last eight or ten years, the average 
life of a well has not practically reached 
three years. We do not exhaust our beds 
of sand-rock, but destroy them. We pluck 
the apple, so to speak, by rooting up the 
tree. The consumption of oil has reached 
@ point at which it becomes our interest to 
supply, not in wasteful abundance ruinous 
to the territory and at a loss to ourselves, 
but with such restrictions as will not only 
give better pecuniary results, but enable 
us to secure the fullest return from every 
bed of which it is capable, and spreading 
the production over a greater period of 
time. 


The subjoined table gives the 
two chief statistics of this peculiar 
industry from its origin to the pre- 
sent time: 
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Table of Annual Production and Price of 
Petroleum. 


Production in Average price 
1s per barrel 

3.200 
650,000 
2,113,600 
3,056,606 
2,611,359 
2,116,182 
3,497,712 
3,597,527 
3+347.306 
3,715,741 
4,215,000 
5,659,000 
5,795,090 
6,539,103 
9,379,455 
10,910,303 


Year 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873, 
1874 


d. 


OMI OF WW ARWATOD 
eth ee eRe 


ecCoCoCOoOnm OOOH NOOO & 


- 
Ss 


67,707,094 0 14 6 

Total value of yield at the wells, 
49,057,316. 148. 94d. 

The oil-producing formations of 
Pennsylvania are in the coal-bearing 
or carboniferous series. A seam of 
coal has its outcrop on the surface 
of the ‘oil country’ at ‘Sandy 
Creek.’ A second seam of coal, 
underlying Titusville, ascending 
under ‘ Tidioute’ and ‘ Garland,’ 
finally crops out at ‘ Warren;’ all 
notable localities for once magnifi- 
cently productive wells. 

These Pennsylvanian oil-bearing 
beds are in the lower or older 
division of the carboniferous series. 
In Canada they occur as low as the 
Devonian, if not descending to the 
Upper Silurian, strata. For the 
Canada oil-rocks pass underneath 
Lake Erie, and lie, with their own 
treasures of petroleum, at a vast 
depth beneath the carboniferous 
series, which include the oil-sands 
of the country traversed by the 
Allegheny and its tributary creeks. 

In the Pennsylvanian locality the 
sum of the manifold borings yields 
the geologist the following results : 

The sand-rocks, which, with coal- 
seams, outcrop, for example, on the 
hill-sides of Clarion county east of 


* Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 8vo, 1854, p. 77. 
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the Allegheny River, and again on 
the high land of Butler county, west 
of the river, include unquestionable 
equivalents ‘of the ‘ millstone grit.’ 

Next, in descending order, comes 
the ‘ bluff sand’ rock which consti- 
tutes the cliffs of the Allegheny 
below Parker City; it appears to 
represent either the ‘first’ and 
‘second’ mountain sands of Venango 
and Warren counties, or the ‘ second 
sand-rock ’ exclusively, which has 
its far northern outcrop at the 
‘Rock Cities’ near ‘ Olean, in the 
State of New York. 

Thirdly, is reached a lower 
‘mountain sand,’ as in Venango 
county. Then the boring-miner 
reaches the ‘ first oil-sand;’ after a 
greater or less vertical extent of 
argillaceous shales, the ‘second oil- 
sand ;’ next, through similar shales, 
he reaches what he calls the ‘ third 
oil-sand,’ although several similar 
but thinner and less productive 
‘oil-sands’ may have been tra- 
versed. But the ‘third,’ from its 
usual superior thickness or vertical 
extent, when struck, has been the 
stratum which the professional well- 
sinkers usually enter into their con- 
tracts to reach, and in which nearly 
all the wells of the so-called ‘ oil- 
country,’ par excellence, terminate. 
A fourth ‘oil-sand,’ 100 feet lower, 
was, however, struck by eight of 
the wells of the region, viz., at 
Petrolia, Karne City, and Millers- 
town ; three of which yielded, re- 
spectively, goo, 700, and 100 barrels 
of oil per diem. 

Now what, it may be asked, is 
the difference between the ‘ moun- 
tain-sand’ and the ‘oil-sand.’ In 
the former, the finely-comminuted 
sand prevails, with more or less 
admixture of argillaceous deposits ; 
here and there the sand-rock, so 
modified. may be saturated with 
petroleum, but this cannot be sucked 
out by the strongest pumps. 

Inthe oil-sands, or ‘ oil-sand rock,’ 
gravel prevails; rounded pebbles by 
myriads are strewn through it, in 
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the intervals of which the oil has 
accumulated. The ‘oil-sands’ are, 
in fact, a kind of earth-sponge, 
which spurts forth its petroleum as 
soon as a surface vent is opened in it. 
So the oil-sinkers have the saying, 
‘ Where the gravel ends the barren 
sand-rock begins.’ 

In different localities the vertical re- 
lations of these oil-sands, recognised 
by the well-sinkers, vary. Thus in 
Clarion and Armstrong they follow 
each other closely, and are separated 
by shale deposits of from 300 to 400 
feet from the three ‘mountain- 
sands,’ which are likewise pretty 
close together. But in the new 
Butler region the three oil-sands lie 
as far asunder from one another as 
the uppermost oil-sand lies below 
the third or lowermost ‘ mountain- 
sand,’ The intervals between the 
sand-rocks are occupied by shale 
formations, in which mud predomi- 
nates over sand, where no gravel- 
beds occur and no oil is expected 
to flow. 

These shales shut up, so to speak, 
the petroleum in its spongy sand- 
beds. Geological sections and well- 
borings have combined to show such 
shales, 1,000 feet in thickness, 
underlying the lowest layer of ‘ oil- 
sand,’ which have as effectually 
prevented the upflow from beneath 
of the ‘ oil’ into its sand and gravel- 
bed, as the overlying shales have 
obstructed the escape of the oil in 
the ascending direction until per- 
forated by the borer. Again, the 
oil-sands are of varying, but definite 
horizontal or superticial extent. 
They were once supposed to be 
more continuous, and were called 
‘oil-belts.? But the results of the 
manifold borings tend to show them 
to be more localised, varying as to 
their vertical thickness, and usually 
thinning out from their thickest 
middle part to a circumference, sug- 
gesting the comparison of a ‘lens’ 
in giving an idea of the shape of 
such valuable storehouses of fluid 
hydrocarbons. 
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Togivean example: at ‘West Hick- 
ory,’ a locality to the south of Tidi- 
oute, the centre of anoil-bearing stra- 
tum, or ‘ sand and gravel-rock,’ was 
bored to the extent of fifty-five feet 
without being drilled through. This 
‘rock’ was reached at a depth of 
750 feet from the surface: it has 
yielded an unprecedented amount 
of oil, which is conveyed by pipe- 
lines to Titusville and Garland, on 
the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad. 

The examination and determina- 
tion of the character and composi- 
tion of one of the receptacles of 
petroleum was due to the proce- 
dures of the engineer of the New 
York Enterprise Mining Company. 
One of the early, if not first, wells 
in Warren county, in the Tidioute 
district of Pennsylvania, had been 
made about a mile from the Alle- 
gheny River, and a ‘ sand-rock,’ or 
oil stratum was struck at 63 feet 
deep, the ‘well,’ or boring, being 
only 24 inches in diameter. This 


proximity to the surface led the en- 
gineer to drive a shaft of 9 feet by 


7 feet, from the river bank down to 
a depth of 160 feet, and here the 
‘third oil stratum,’ or sand-rock, 
was reached and penetrated to a 
depth of 30 feet. Consequently, 
much of it was brought to the sur- 
face, and it was found to be an 
open porous conglomerate of small 
pebbles and a cementing matter of 
alumina and silica; it was rather 
friable when exposed to the air, 
but was capable of holding a large 
amount of oil. 

The depth or thickness of this 
stratum was not determined, for 
‘operators are careful not to pierce 
such.’ This company’s works came 
to an untimely end by a fatal acci- 
dent, caused by an explosion of 
accumulated gas. 

Amongst other evidences of the 
carboniferous, or rather hydrocar- 
boniferous, character of the forma- 
tions in question, it has happened 
that the well-sinker in quest of oil 
has tapped a reservoir of coal-gas, 
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At Leechburg, for example, on the 
Kiskeminitis River, seven miles 
above its mouth, a well was sunk 
to the depth of 1,200 feet without 
producing any oil, but it liberated 
and emitted an enormous quantity 
of gas. The enterprisers naturally 
sought to turn this unexpected 
issue to account, and they accom. 
plished their aim with success. The 
gas so obtained is now supplied to 
and used by the neighbouring ma. 
nufactories. 

There is also a gas-well at 
‘ Crooked Creek,’ near ‘ Southend,’ 
Armstrong county. A destructive 
result of the unexpected discovery 
of this explosive element has already 
been alluded to; but the enterpris- 
ing speculators were not slow in 
availing themselves of this singular 
product of their earth-explorings to 
turn it to economic purposes. The 
gas-wells of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
vary in depth from 450 to 1,200 
feet, the average depth is about 
600 feet; but it is difficult to deter- 
mine the precise vertical locality of 
a subterraneous asset so light and 
penetrating: the gas of a shallow 
well may rise through a natural cre- 
vice from a much lower point. There 
is, nevertheless, some relation to a 
given line or horizontal course in 
these natural gasometers or gas- 
holders. 

In the map accompanying the 
‘Geological Survey of Pennsylva- 
nia,’ two lines are drawn, each of 
which divides a series of oil-wells 
from a series of gas-wells. A third 
line divides the light oil-wells from 
the heavy oil-wells. 

These facts are suggestive of the 
primitive carrying currents, or di- 
rections of deposition of the con- 
stituents of this remarkable hydro- 
carboniferous region, and they lead 
at once to the questions, Whence 
comes petroleum? What was its 
origin, and when? To these the 
paleontologist is expected to reply. 

The actual disposition of land 
and water—the subject of the 
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science of geography—is a com- 
paratively recent modification of 
the earth’s surface. The up- 
raising or genesis of the ‘dry 
land,’ its abrasion or destruction, 
slowly but surely and uninter- 
mittingly going on, concern the 
geologist. His researches have 
already made known many of the 
successive geographical features 
which our globe presented in times 
long past; and of some of these 
in such accuracy of detail as to 
admit of maps being made, e.g. of 
tertiary seas and continents which 
have been, and since have slowly 
changed to those that now prevail. 
Long ere the word ‘geology’ 
was invented, or the work of that 
science had systematically exercised 
the faculties of research and dis- 
covery, a gifted seer had glanced 
at its main conditions. 
When I have seen by Time’s fell hand 
defaced 
The rich proud cost of outworn buried age ; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down- 
razed 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss und loss with 
store; 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor 
boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o’ersways their power. 

So sang our Shakspeare. 

Now that the details of ‘loss’ 
and ‘store,’ of decay and restora- 
tion, have been made known in all 
their manifold modes of the never- 
ceasing alternation, a later poet 
sums up the intellectual gain in 
statelier style : 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 

There where the long street roars, hath 
been 

The stillness of the central sea. 


The carboniferous formations of 
North America, including the ‘oil 
strata,’ with which the present 
prose is mainly concerned, were 
deposited in a vast depression 
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having for its eastern boundary the 
Allegheny mountains, and for its 
western one the Cincinnati axis, 
It has been well termed the ‘ great 
bituminous trough.’ Herein were 
floated during long countless sons 
the débris of organisms, of once 
living things, eliminating by their 
vital chemistry, through as many 
countless generations, the elements 
of future flame, storing up the old 
solar light and heat, to render it 
back again under the conditions 
above briefly narrated. 

An able observer conceives the 
following to have been the main 
geographical conditions of these 
formations, long ere the ‘ America ’ 
of geography existed : 

At the beginning of the upper coal era 
this trough was a great arm of the sea, 
closely land-locked and communicating 
with the ocean at the south-west by a com- 
paratively narrow outlet. On the east and 
north-east, rivers brought in their loads of 
detritus from the highlands to be spread 
over the bottom, which gradually declined 
toward the west and north-west. On the 
opposite shores few streams flowed out, 


and such as came were sluggish, bearing 
no coarse material. 


All the divisions of the Pittsburg 
coal-seam he regards as offshoots 
from one continuous marsh. The 
area during the whole period of 
formation was subject to a slow 
subsidence, with no other disturb- 
ance or interruption than intervals 
of repose or stationary rest. Thus 
the salt and fresh waters combined 
in contributing such simple forms 
of vegetable life as the organising 
forces had reached in the rivers 
and seas of the palewozoic ages. 

As coal itself is derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, a clue to the 
source of petroleum should be got 
by evidences of organisms in the 
carboniferous formations, including 
the ‘oil-sand rocks.’ 

The plants which, by their de- 
composition and mineralisation, 
have formed the harder hydrocar- 
bons, or ‘coal,’ are those which 
grew on land, the vegetable tissues 
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of which were mostly vascular, or 
vascular and cellular, such as the 
scale-trees (Lepidodendron), the 
seal-stamped trees (Sigillaria), the 
reed-trees (Calomites), the ferns, and 
the mosses. The coal they consti- 
tute has commonly a thinly lami- 
nated structure, sometimes shining, 
sometimes mixed with opaque flakes 
of hard carbon, yielding by com- 
bustion a proportion of ashesaccord- 
ing to the nature of the wood or the 
degree of admixture of earthy shales. 
When floating fresh-water ve- 
getation has accumulated under 
corresponding conditions of slow 
combustion and mineralisation, a 
compact homogeneous mass, with- 
out apparent lamination, isthe result, 
forming what is termed ‘cannel 
coal,’ and which, by the intermixture 
of marine plants, loses density and 
degenerates into bitumen more or 
less fluid. Thus at ‘ Breckenridge,’ 
in Kentucky, a bed of cannel coal 
exists, so nearly decomposed into 
fluid bitumen that it can scarcely 
be used as coal ; and at a lower level, 
where all trace of coal disappears, 
the sandstone strata are charged 
with petroleum. It does not follow, 
however, that petroleum is the re- 
sult of slow decomposition of coal. 
The section of the hydrocarboni- 
ferous sandstones (coal and oil- 
measures) at the ‘Slippery Rock 
Creek’ exhibits 300 feet of strata 
almost destitute of the ‘ air-breath- 
ing’ or ‘land’ coal-plants, but 
largely charged with sea plants, 
which range from the subcarboni- 
ferous beds down to the Lower 
Silurian period. The fucoid or 
seaweed remains of the Upper 
Silurian strata include the species, 
Buthopteris antiquata, Buth. gracilis, 
Buth. palmata, Buth. ramosa, &c.,® 
previously clubbed together under 
the name of Fucoides antiquus. 
Other types of marine vegetation, 
e.g., Paleophycus tubulosus, and 
Caulerpites marginatus, are repre- 
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sented, the latter especially, through 
the whole extent of the Devonian 
rocks of the ‘great trough.’ The 
oil-producing locality of Pennsyl- 
vania, called ‘ Wirtemburg,’ has 
been a field of study by the eminent 
Pennsylvanian investigator of fossil 
plants, Mr. Lesquereux. He finds, 
capping the Wirtemburg Hills, frag. 
mentary patches of a once extensive 
‘coal-measure rock;’ the lower, 
somewhat shaley, layer of which is 
marked by numerous impressions of 
fucoids, the original cellulo-gela- 
tinous substance of which has dis- 
appeared. The moulds they have 
left on the primitive soft marine 
shale resemble Hall’s Paleophycus 
tubulosus. The original form of the 
seaweed, distinctly imprinted on the 
stone, is usually horizontal, or paral- 
lel with the stratification, but some- 
times enters the layers obliquely. 
Beneath the ‘ coal-measure rock ’ is 
a formation, chiefly shaley, contain- 
ing in places a quantity of branch- 
ing cylindrical fucoids. 

Then follow limestones, fire-clay, 
sandstone, shales, seams of bitu- 
minous coal from five inches to a 
foot in thickness, black shales, and 
a lower limestone. The latter never 
exceeds eighteen inches in thick- 
ness, and on its under side are re- 
mains of considerable numbers of a 
marine plant, to which Mr. Lesque- 
reux has given the name of Cauler- 
pites marginatus. They seem, he 
says, as if ‘ painted of a black colour 
on the limestone.’ This fossil has 
its nearest existing allies in the 
group of green-seed sea-fronds 
called Caulerpe. 

The Caulerpites and Paleophyci 
were cellular seaweeds, quickly de- 
composing, losing shape when dead, 
and leaving on the ancient sea-shore 
and sea-beds, which absorbed their 
substance, mere moulds and impres- 
sions of their living forms. These 
‘cover by millions the Chemung 


Rocks (oil system).’ ‘ Whole fields 


® Defined by the able New York State Geologist, Hall. 
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of this ancient marine vegetation 
appear like a grass-plot, each blade 
of which has some peculiar feature, 
but none marked enough to make it 
positively distinct.’? 

In the remains of the land plants 
of the coal ages, the tissues of which 
are susceptible of fossilisation, the 
leaves retain their specific struc- 
ture, and the bark and branches 
afford characters amenable to the 
botanist’s taxonomy. 

Sea plants exist in an element 
less subject to variations of heat and 
cold than land plants exposed to the 
action of shifting winds. -Hence 
fucoid forms have remained con- 
stant from the earliest ages; and 
the evidences of these are far more 
numerous than those of land plants 
in the carboniferous or subcarbo- 
niferous strata of the oil regions. 
The sands and shales which retain 
their impressions received their sub- 
stance. And it may be reasonably 
inferred that, as the higher orga- 
nised land plants have formed the 
coal, so the more abundant sea 
plants, with their much greater 
vertical range, equivalent to their 
much longer existence in time, have 
yielded the elements of the petro- 
leum. 

The dugongs which browse the 
seaweeds accumulate the oil which 
tempts the Australian settler to 
the capture of those ‘sea-cows.’ 
The fucivorous Chelonian reptile or 
‘turtle,’ prized by the epicure, de- 
rives the colour of its gelatinous fat 
from the unctuous green juice of 
the Caulerpe on which it feeds. 
The colour of certain ‘ crude oils’ 
may be due to the proportion of 
chlorosperm in the hydrophytes of 
which it is the residue. 

Here, again, we are led to ask: 
Had Shakspeare an instinctive sense 
of this primeval chemistry when he 
defined ‘The fat weed that rots 
itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf ?’ 
He touches marvellously on other 
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kindred philosophical results of 
later discovery. The ‘coral’ known 
to the great dramatist was the less 
fragile zoophyte, which, on that ac- 
count, as well as its lovely colour 
and polish, has its mercantile value. 
* Red coral’ differs from the brittle 
white ‘madrepore’ in having a 
proportion of phosphate of lime 
added to the carbonate. It is this 
phosphate that gives tenacity and 
elasticity to the skeletons of all ver- 
tebrate animals ; and from those of 
drowned men and other air- 
breathers, as well as of dead and 
decomposing fishes, the manufac- 
turing polypes of the red coral 
may, in part, derive their phosphate 
of lime : 


Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral mace ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him, that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change. 


And few things have under- 
gone more marvellous ‘sea changes’ 
than the seaweeds of the sea-beds 
that have successively been raised 
as the ‘ oil-sand rocks’ of Pennsyl- 
vania. Through these changes the 
‘weeds’ have come at last to cure 
a rheumatism and help heal a 
gash ; to light the feet of the night 
wanderer, and guide the hand of 
the pale student penning his 
thoughts in the long dark hours ; 
to clothe the fair maiden in hues 
rivalling those of lily and rose; to 
stimulate the inventive faculty, and 
add wealth to communities of men 
of foremost race; and among them 
to supply, also, tools to a cozening 
tempter, and to put a power into 
the hands of maddened denizens 
of bread-less hovels to spread the 
flames of destruction through the 
palaces of kings. 

What a picture of possibilities 
and actualities in a little world of 
never-ceasing movement, where all 
things change and nothing perishes ! 


7 Lesquereux, Trans. of Amer. Philos. Soc., Philadelphia, vol. xiii. p. 313. 
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SOME REMARKS ON OUR RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. 


F the refusal of Great Britain to 
take part in the resumption of 
the Brussels Conference this sum- 
mer be followed, in so brief a period, 
by the conclusion of an Anglo-Rus- 
sian alliance for the preservation of 
peace in Europe, it wiil certainly be 
a very instructive event. It will 
demonstrate, amongst other things, 
that the dangers or inconveniences 
of adopting an honest, manly, and 
straightforward line of conduct in 
dealing with the Powers of the Con- 
tinent are far more apparent than 
real; that such a course really in- 
spires those very powers with re- 
spect whose designs it may tempo- 
rarily thwart; and that the favourite 
projects of those who rule the 
destinies of the world are entirely 
subordinate to the exigencies of 
national policy. 

The situation which seems to 
point to the conclusion of such an 
alliance, tacit though it be, and 
without precise stipulations, is the 
result of the military preponderance 
of Germany. It is therefore but a 
new phase of the ever-varying com- 
binations to maintain the balance of 
power which form the true key to 
modern history. Germany stands, 
an enormous military power armed 
to the teeth, amidst nations whose 
armaments are merely in progress. 
It is therefore plainly the interest 
of the latter to combine for the next 
few years in order that tranquillity 
may be maintained. 

Furthermore, the duty of protect- 
ing France against the intrigues of 
the military party at Berlin devolves 
peculiarly on England and Russia, 
because these powers seem to pos- 
sess—England by sea and Russia 
on land—the material strength to 
support successfully intervention in 
behalf of peace. Austria is too de- 
pendent on the goodwill of Germany 
to undertake the task. She fears 
her subjects of German nationality, 
whilst she might imperil her pros- 


pects of support from the new em- 
pire in keeping her Slave subjects 
in order. Italy, though ranked 
officially as a first-class power, is 
not really one, as she could not fight 
singly either France or Austria, 
Her assistance might, however, be 
worth asking for. 

Such being the general situation 
which seems to render joint action 
on the part of England and Russia 
convenient, at all events for some 
years to come, we ask: Is such a 
course compatible with the great 
national interests of each? For 
unless this question be answered 
satisfactorily, no durable alliance 
can be looked for. 

To understand the aspirations 
and ideas of Russians, we must en- 
deavour to place ourselves for the 
moment in their places. Let the 
dweller on the banks of the Thames 
transport himself in imagination to 
those of the Oka or Volga, abandon 
his prejudices, and consent to be 
guided by calm reason instead of 
mere sounding phrases. To certain 
minds an expression such as ‘ Rus- 
sian intrigue’ is an all-sufficient 
cause to explain any occurrence of 
which they disapprove, much as 
the great Napoleon was wont to 
attribute to ‘British gold’ such 
events as falsified his calcula- 
tions or frustrated his designs. It 
may also be advisable to dismiss 
from our minds what may be termed 
the Pan-Teutonic view of the ques- 
tion—the assumption that because 
we are a nation of Teutonic origin, 
therefore Germany is our natural 
ally. Germany has usually been 
our ally, because it has usually been 
necessary to combat the ambition of 
France. France, on the other hand, 
seems now to have become our 
natural ally, because her power, and 
perhaps her ambition, has passe 
over to her rival; and even this is 
not a singular combination in our 


history. Had the fortunes of the 
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day been reversed at Sedan, a coali- 
tion would, it is nearly certain, now 
be urgently required to restrain the 
excesses of that power which used 
to afflict us with periodical ‘ scares.’ 

What Russia, then, urgently 
needs is, first of all, a settlement 
of the all-important Slavonian 
question, of which the Eastern 
question is really but a portion. 
lt is most desirable that this 
subject should be thoroughly com- 
prehended by Englishmen, and that 
we should rid ourselves of the 
ordinary schoolboy view of the 
question—that of great, strong, 
cruel Russia bullying poor, weak, 
inoffensive Turkey. We shall not 
be over-bold if we state that it was 
some such feeling which impelled 
the British nation into the Crimean 
war—a most disastrous blunder. 
With England it was a war for an 
idea, whilst Russia had at all events 
no idea of making war ; so little in- 
deed that she had not taken ordinary 
precautions to be ready for it. 
But, dismissing idle sentiment, let 
us admit that the Eastern question 
is part and parcel of the Slavonian 
question; that this latter means 
the struggle of the Slave peoples of 
the south-east of Europe for uni- 
fication and freedom, basing it- 
self on the principle of nationality, 
that great and efficient lever of 
action in the present day. 

From the Northern Carpathians 
to the Dardanelles, and from the 
Adriatic to the Black Sea, we view 
a fair region peopled by forty 
millions of Slaves and Roumans, 
of the same profession of faith as 
the Russians, and the majority, 
the Slaves, speaking what may 
broadly be termed the same lan- 
guage. These, with the exception 
of one million free Servians and 
four million Roumans of the Prin- 
cipalities, languish under the grind- 
ing tyranny of alien races. Many 
millions are held as in a vice by the 
iron military rule of the Austro- 
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Hungarian monarchy, which, with 
all its fair exterior, is, since 1867, 
but a compact between Germans 
and Magyars for the subjugation of 
the Slave races. Thirteen millions 
more in Roumelia groan under the 
lash of less than two million emas- 
culated and degenerate descendants 
of the Asiatic barbarians who broke 
into Europe in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and who are 
kept there by the fictions of an 
effete diplomacy. 

In Austria! the Slave vainly beats against 
the bars of his cage, but he can still live as 
aman. In Turkey he cannot live asa man. 
The hanging of priests, the suffocation of 
people with their heads thrust into bags of 
millet,—all these barbarous proceedings of 
a Tartar horde against a Christian people 
act of course differently on Russian nerves 
from political oppression in Austria. The 
question of humanity is sometimes in ad- 
vance of the impulses which result from 
an identity of blood and religion.? 


Is it wonderful that Russians re- 
gard this state of things with intense 
dissatisfaction, and long ardently for 
the hour of retribution? Let us 
imagine ourselves in a parallel posi- 
tion. Letussuppose the pashas, with 
horsetails, eunuchs, and harems 
complete, loose amongst our kins- 
folk of Denmark or Holland. The 
attack of civilised Germany on the 
former in 1864 raised such a 
frenzy amongst ourselves that we 
nearly rushed into hostilities with- 
out the allies indispensable to our 
taking the field on the Continent ; 
such a state of things as we have 
supposed above would evoke a 
modern crusade. Yet to the perpe- 
tuation of a similar misery have we 
been devoting our arms and diplo- 
macy for such a prolonged period, 
it is to be feared from the 
basest of motives—the maintenance 
of our imaginary trade interests at 
the expense of the sufferings of our 
fellow-creatures. So indifferent are 
men to the misery of those who are 
remote from their personal spheres 
of observation ! 





The Easiern Question. By General Rostislaff Fadeieff. 
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The second desideratum of Russia 
is unrestricted access to the ocean 
for the free development of her 
trade and industry. Except on the 
shores of the White Sea and Arctic 
Ocean and the equally frozen ones 
of Eastern Siberia, she nowhere 
possesses, to use the expression 
of the Emperor Alexander L., 
‘the keys of her own house.’ The 
issue from the Baltic is blocked 
by the power which commands 
the Sound and the Belts, and 
that from the Black Sea by the 
Turks at Constantinople. These 
two points are of vital import- 
ance to Russia, and she will 
never allow them to fall into 
hostile hands without a desperate 
struggle to defend them; and it 
is thus that we must explain her 
activity at the courts of Constanti- 
nople and Copenhagen. Access to 


the sea has ever been striven after 
by Russian monarchs; and Peter 
the Great thought himself amply 
recompensed for his sacrifices dur- 
ing the long duel with Charles XII. 


by the acquisition of the Baltic 
provinces. ‘T'o conceive the incon- 
venience and insecurity to trade 
occasioned by this unfavourable 
geographical situation of Russia we 
must imagine Egypt and our 
communications with India at the 
mercy of France or Germany in 
case of war; though, in point of 
fact, we have the advantage in the 
comparison inasmuch as we can get 
at our Indian Empire by circum- 
navigating the Cape, whilst Russia 
possesses no other exit available 
the whole year round. 

Such being the two vital ques- 
tions which govern the policy of 
Russia, it remains to search for 
those which ought to influence that 
of England. We shall not be far 
wrongif weassume that the external 
questions which affect her honour 
and safety most nearly are those 
referring to the maintenance of the 
independence of the minor nations 
of Europe and to the defence of 
that vast Empire which has been 
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thrust upon us in Asia. The former 
proposition alone, we imagine, will 
meet with criticism or contradic- 
tion; for few will deny the im- 
portance of our connections with 
India. Let those who think that 
the independence of the minor 
nations affects not the interests of 
the British Isles conceive the ulti- 
mate issue of the process of ab- 
sorption which is in progress—the 
possibility of Russia seizing Norway 
and Sweden, Germany appropriat- 
ing Denmark and Holland, Bel- 
gium perhaps falling to the lot of 
France. England would then be 
brought face to face with the great 
military powers of the Continent, 
and might have to confront a coali- 
tion which held at its disposition 
the entire range of coast from the 
North Cape to Ushant. The naval 
power of the possessors of the Low 
Countries, Denmark and Norway, 
would be sure to undergo rapid 
development, and from these ports 
might issue ficets freighted with 
countless legions destined for the 
subjugation of Great Britain. In 
such a case our sole chance of 
salvation, if we had time to try it, 
would lie in submitting to universal 
and compulsory service in the army 
and navy, and in covering our shores 
with batteries and our narrow seas 
with ironclads; and such a state of 
things would at best be likely to 
play strange pranks with our be- 
loved British Constitution. 

Some will reply that this ten- 
dency to unification is as inevit- 
able and irresistible as the law 
of gravitation, and that it is useless 
to oppose it. We conceive that it 
is a question of directing the im- 
pulse, not of opposing it. When the 
time comes for the lion to lie down 
with the lamb, we may possibly be 
gratified by the peaceful consumma- 
tion of this principle; but mean- 
while it is important that the 
welding together of nationalities 
should not be brought about by 
irresponsible brute force, but by 
the sowing abroad of enlightened 
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ideas and the spread of education ; 
and it is distinctly the duty of 
England to protect the weak and 
do battle with the military terror- 
ism which now makes Europe 
tremble at the gossip of an inspired 
journal. The reign of brute force 
may not be of long duration. It 
may even prove a transient phase of 
modern history. Let us once for all 
declare war to the knife against 
it, resist its encroachments, and, 
when its animating spirits have 
passed away, men’s minds may 
recover their sobriety of sense. 

If it be asked why we advocate 
unification in the case of the Slaves 
of the South and deprecate it in 
that of our neighbours, we reply, 
that the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries and Scandinavia are 
happy, prosperous, and contented, 
and desire nothing more than to be 
left alone. The Slaves of Turkey, 
on the other hand, are wretched, 
poor, and oppressed, and ardently 
desire to rid themselves of their 
tyrants. Now, as the main object 
of human government is human 
happiness, and not the bolstering 
up of a useless creature like the 
Sultan who yearly expends two 
millions on himself, there is an im- 
portant difference between the two 
cases, which justifies us in assign- 
ing them to different categories. 

The interests of England and 
Russia should coincide on these 
two important topics if a good 
understanding between the two 
countries is to be hoped for: namely, 
the minor nationalities and the fate 
of the East, including the adjust- 
ment ‘of ideas on the affairs ‘of 
Central Asia. 

There is no reason to suppose 
that Russia has designs on the 
minor nitions of the North. She 
has been generally credited with 
the desire, if not the intention, of 
annexing Sweden. But by the an- 
nexation of Finland in 1809 she 
rounded off her territories in this 
direction, and would hardly desire 
to extend them across the Gulf of 
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Bothnia, unless the coast of Norway 
became indispensable to her, owing 
to the exit from the Baltic being 
barred by Prussian cannon at Elsi- 
nore. She is too much occupied by 
social difficulties consequent on the 
emancipation of 1861 to engage in 
war ‘with a light heart;’ and the 
Slavonian question of the South is of 
too paramount an importance to her 
to permit of aggressive proceedings 
in the North. She is even more 
interested than ourselves in the 
maintenance of Denmark as guar- 
dian of the Baltic. The same policy 
would likewise impel her to oppose 
the annexation of Holland by Ger- 
many. The latter country is quite 
powerful enough at present to suit 
the views of Russia, and she desires 
not to see the Baltic converted into 
a German lake, swept by the newly- 
created squadrons of ironclads. We 
may therefore reckon on the sup- 
port of Russia in the matter of the 
minor nations. 

To return to the Slavonian or 
Eastern question. What is the basis 
upon which Russia asks ourselves 
and the world to enter upon its so- 
lution? Itis the exclusion of the 
Turks from Europe and the forma- 
tion of a vast Slave confederation of 
states, with Constantinople as a free 
city. This is the legitimate and 
laudable aim of reflecting Russians. 
There exists, of course, a military 
clique akin to that which lately dis- 
turbed Europe from the recesses of 
the Berlin War Department, which 
clamours for aggressive action, and 
still dreams of an impossible march 
across the Balkan to Constantinople. 
This party achieved a great triumph 
in the acquisition of a portion of the 
Khivan territory, despite the express 
engagements of their master; but 
it is highly probable that in this 
case ‘ vaulting ambition’ overleaped 
itself, and that their influence has 
since considerably diminished in the 
imperial councils. But, had they 
again the upper hand, the project 
of a direct advance on Constan- 
tinople, leaving Austria and Tran- 
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sylvania on the right flank and rear 
of the invading force, is an acknow- 
ledged impossibility, and was proved 
to besuch by the rapid manner in 
which the Russians cleared out of 
the Principalities in 1854 at the 
summons of the Vienna Cabinet. 
Austria, however, from her very 
constitution, can never suffer the 
erection of free Slave states south 
of the Danube, whose existence 
would be obviously incompatible 
with that of a Slavonia north of 
that river oppressed by Germans 
and Magyars. Her dissolution 
would quickly be accomplished, the 
German elements of her empire 
gravitating to the north, the Slaves 
to the south, leaving the kingdom 
of Hungary as a residuum, though 
even here scarcely half of the in- 
habitants are true Magyars.? It is 
thus a question of existence to 
Austro-Hungary ; and it becomes 
evident that if the Slavonian ques- 
tion be settled by force of arms, its 
destiny must be decided by a great 
victory on the plains of Hungary, 
resulting, in the event of Austria 
being victorious, in the resurrection 
of Poland and the retreat of Russia 
behind the Dnieper, or, in the event 
of Austria’s defeat, in her annihila- 
tion and the flight of the Turks 
across the Bosphorus. Russia has 
also the option of turning the im- 
pregnable position of the Turkish 
power behind the Danube and the 
Balkan range by an advance from 
the Caucasus through Asia Minor. 
Now, the ultimate success of 
Austria in such a struggle is very 
improbable. She cannot rely on the 
Slave element in her army to act 
against their kindred ; and adequate 
assistance from the maritime powers 
is out of the question. France is 
paralysed, and England could throw 
no land force into the scale suffi- 
ciently important to influence ap- 
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preciably the result. It is, there- 
fore, highly undesirable for the 
Turkish power to await the cata- 
strophe, whilst by a timely retreat 
into Asia Minor, and by resuming 
her character as a purely Asiatic 
power, she might acquire a position 
immeasurably stronger. The Turks 
are now ina situation almost parallel 
to that which the Austrians till 
lately occupied in Italy, and it can. 
not be asserted that these have lost 
in strength by their forcible expul- 
sion from that country. We say 
almost advisedly ; for it is obvious 
thatthe Mussulmansare in a position 
fraught with more imminent peril, 
as to the political and race hatreds 
experienced by the Italians is super- 
added in the case of the Turks the 
fury arising from religious fana- 
ticism. And this fact should never 
be lost sight of, that the Turks at 
Constantinople are but an army of 
Mussulmans holding military occu- 
pation of a country professing the 
Christian faith. 

It is not, however, here meant 
that the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire should be hastened by any 
overt act on our part. The gist of 
what we are urging is as follows: 
The necessity of maintaining the 
Ottoman Empire in its advanced 
and aggressive position on the out- 
skirts of Christendom does not 
exist except in imagination, and 
therefore ought not to debar us 
from accepting the indispensable 
assistance of Russia in the arrange- 
ment of matters nearer home. We 
say the necessity does not exist, 
even for Turkish interests, because 
we believe that Turkey would 
prove much stronger within her 
natural frontiers, marked out by 
language, religion, and race, than in 
her present precarious position in 
the midst of an alien and hostile 
population. 


* There are in Hungary proper, as distinguished from the Slave kingdoms de- 
pendent on it: 


4,334,000 Magyars, 
2,630,000 Slaves, 
1,222,000 Germans. 
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Shore the edifice up as we will, 
the crash must come at last; and 
the Sick Man is now kept alive by 
stimulants which make the eventual 
collapse all the more certain. The 
Turkish Government has, since 
1856, contracted an enormous fo- 
reign debt, which saddles the tax- 
payer with a yearly payment of 
15,000,000/.3 in the shape of interest. 
There is small prospect of this ever 
being cleared off, as the whole re- 
venue amounts but to 18,000,000l., 
of which the Sultan takes two for 
his Civil List. Meanwhile, the pro- 
ductive forces of the Empire have 
not been developed by productive 
outlay. There are no roads, and 
the miserable inhabitants of a pro- 
vince afflicted by famine starve be- 
cause there are no communications, 
whilst perhaps fifty miles off plenty 
reigns. Indeed, so low has the 
spirit of the Mahometan populations 
of Asia Minor sunk through con- 
tinuous misgovernment, that it is 
probable that a Russian army ad- 


vancing on Constantinople from the 
Caucasus would encounter but small 


resistance from the natives. The 
only chance of the real regeneration 
of Turkey appears to lie in a timely 
retreat into Asia, and in devoting 
herself honestly to the development 
of the resources of that magnificent 
quarter of the globe. A similar 
hne of conduct has afforded Austria 
whatever prospects she may still 
possess of staving off her ultimate 
extinction as an empire. 

What, then, should be the policy 
of Great Britain if she is desirous 
of accommodating herself to the 
Future, instead of allowing herself 
to be overshadowed by the tradi- 
tions of the Past ? If she persists 
in shoring up the rotten worn-out 
edifice of Turkish dominion in 
Europe, she may indeed reckon on 
the co-operation and connivance 
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of Austria, that fossil remnant of 
the Holy Roman Empire, ‘qui 
n’était ni saint, ni empire, ni ro- 
main,’ as Voltaire wittily puts it. 
But if we join her in trampling on 
the liberties of the nations she 
enthrals, we must be prepared to 
participate in the immense cata- 
strophe that awaits her ; for there is 
no room for her in the Europe of 
the future, whose constitution must 
rest on natural bases, and not on 
the artificial arrangements of diplo- 
matists. On the other hand, by 
withdrawing our resistance to the 
programme of Russia in the East, 
we shall definitely abandon a policy 
fall of peril, which endeavours to 
circumvent the inexorable Future, 
and pledges us to engagements 
which we can by no conceivable 
means fulfil. We may also in this 
way gain the alliance of a power 
whose co-operation in certain con- 
tingencies would be priceless ; and, 
in any case, when the Crescent 
shall have disappeared from Euro- 
pean soil, Turkey will find herself 
in a more natural and defensible 
position than she occupied before ; 
more natural because amongst co- 
religionists—more defensible be- 
cause, with the same population from 
which to recruit her army, she 
will not have to quell a subject 
race, and because the frontiers she 
will have to defend will be more 
limited and her dominions more 
compact. 

In conclusion, a word about 
Central Asia. If the writers of 
leading articles in the daily press, 
who frighten us with the rapid ad- 
vance of Russia towards our Indian 
frontier, could but form an adequate 
idea of the vast distances, the arid 
wastes, the exhausting climates and 
gigantic mountain ranges which 
must be surmounted ere a Russian 
army can be marched to the banks 


* These figures are quoted from a recent letter of Mr. Lewis Farley, author of Modern 


Turkey, in the Times. 


His statement is, on the whole, borne out by the Statesman’s 


Year Book, 1875, pp. 444-450, which, however, estimates the Sultan’s Civil List 


at 44 millions per annum. 
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of the Indus, it is probable that they 
would be more cautious in sounding 
the war-trumpet. The fact is, that 
there are few minds but those 
accustomed to military operations 
which are capable of comprehending 
the difficulty of the necessary con- 
ditions to success here involved. 
Even supposing these obstacles to 
have been surmounted, a Russian 
invading force, after having tra- 
versed the torrid wastes of Central 
Asia, and struggled heavily through 
the perilous passes of Afghanistan, 
would, when separated by 2,000 
miles from its practical base of 
operations at Orenburg, find itself 
confronted on the Indus by the 
British forces in one of the strongest 
defensive positions in existence, 
These forces, it must be remem- 
bered, could be brought up to any 
required strength from home, as, vid 
the Suez Canal, our communications 
with the theatre of war would be 
incomparably more rapid and se- 
cure than those of Russia by land. 
Toa Russian force, necessarily small, 
thus situated at the mouth of the 
passes of Afghanistan, defeat would 
mean annihilation, whilst even vic- 
tory might be indecisive and de- 
void of solid results. The difficulties 
which obstructed the late campaign 
against Khiva inform us of the 
impossibility of any undertaking 
against India. When we read that 
of the 7,000 camels which started 
from the Jaxartes with the column 
under General Kauffman only 600 
reached the Oxus, we can form a 
tolerably correct idea of the amount 
of transport which would be requi- 
site for an advance on India. Russia 
has, it is true, lately annexed the 
district comprised between the 
Jaxartes and the Oxus; but this 
practically means nothing, as the 
country is a sandy desert, and the 
greater part of the supplies must 
still be brought from European 
Russia. Few empires indeed possess 
such impregnable frontiers as those 
which protect the northern boun- 
daries of Hindustan—defences com- 
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posed of a triple line of deserts,moun- 
tains, and rivers. We boldly assert 
that the British Isles themselves 
are far more open to invasion than 
our distant dependency in the East. 
The truth is, that causes similar 
to those which drew us onward in 
spite of ourselves till we reached 
the southern slopes of the Hindoo 
Koosh will as surely conduct Russia 
to the northern base; for civili- 
sation must destroy barbarism, and 
until it reaches those great moun- 
tain masses there is no well-defined 
obstacle to bar its onward.course. 
If Russian journalists say that the 
crest of the Himalayan range is 
the natural boundary of their em- 
pire, we have no reason to be scan- 
dalised or alarmed. We have had 
the start of Russia in the consoli- 
dation of our empire in Asia, as in 
the abolition of serfdom and other 
matters at home, though it is some- 
times convenient to forget that such 
things ever existed amongst us. 
Let us not cast an evil eye on 
a@ younger civilisation, nor try to 
frown down its pretensions to equal 
rights with ourselves. To do so 
would be ungenerous under any cir- 
cumstances; it is ridiculous when 
the power to enforce our objections 
is absent. At no very distant period 
the summit of the Hindoo Koosh 
will in reality divide the two great 
Asiatic powers. In this case, owing 
to the boundless desert tracts which 
intervene between their effective 
spheres of action and control, the 
expression will be little more than 
a convenient way of stating a geo- 
graphical idea. Though in accord- 
ance with a legal maxim, ‘ Cujus 
solum, ejus usque ad ccelum,’ a man 
theoretically possesses the invisible 
regions of the air above his land, 
he can certainly enjoy but little 
dominion overthem; in like manner, 
whichever nation may be the nomi- 
nal possessor of this and that moun- 
tainous tract on the distant north- 
west frontier of India, neither can 
effectively make any aggressive use 
of such a possession. H. S$. 
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THE CHARACTER OF MARY TUDOR. 
By Jonny Piaaor, F.S.A. 


Never woman meant so well 
And fared so ill, in this disastrous world. 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary, act v. sc. 2. 


7J\HE following remarks were not 

suggested by Mr. Tennyson’s 
drama, but took their rise from 
independent study and considera- 
tion. The present time, however, 
when the Laureate’s genius has 
drawn popular attention to the 
subject, seems suitable for bringing 
them forward. Nearly thirty years 
ago Sir Aubrey De Vere in his 
drama Mary Tudor presented a 
similar view of the unhappy Queen, 
but without apparent effect on 
public opinion. 

While historians had only the 
works of those who were actuated 
by a strong party bias, on which 
to base their conclusions, false ideas 
of Mary’s character were excusable. 
But now that the State Papers of 
England have, in a series of admi- 
rably edited Calendars, been made 
available to the historical student, 
as well as important documents in 
the archives of Venice and Spain, 
we are enabled to form an estimate 
of the unhappy Queen of England 
very different to that generally 
received. 

One would naturally suppose 
that the gifted daughter of the 
good Catherine of Aragon, a 
princess idolised by her household 
and the people at large, pious and 
charitable, would not develop, when 
she mounted the throne, into a 
queen distinguished, as Hume says, 
for ‘bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, revenge, and tyranny.’ ! 
And she did not; for many con- 
temporary documents have been 
brought to light which prove the 
falsity of that estimate of her cha- 
racter. It is well known that Hume 


rarely consulted original records, 
but there is no excuse for some 
modern historians who have re- 
peated his erroneous statements. 

We shall endeavour to show in 
the present paper the almost blame- 
less nature of the life of Mary, as 
princess, and as queen, until the un- 
happy day for England and her 
when Philip of Spain landed on 
our shores, the singular clemency 
of her public deeds when uncon- 
trolled, the true authors of the 
persecution for heresy, and the 
utter want of toleration exhibited 
by all sections of the religious 
world at that period. 

As Queen Elizabeth derived the 
frivolity which she often showed 
in the presence of her courtiers— 
and which was strangely in con- 
trast with her statesmanlike quali- 
ties in the council-chamber—from 
her mother, Anne Boleyn, so Queen 
Mary inherited much of her mother’s 
saintlike disposition. Catherine of 
Aragon, who was a faithful wife 
to a tyrant, and presided over his 
court with dignity, beloved by all, 
was not likely to train up her 
daughter into a cruel queen. 

Mary was born February 18, 
1516, at Greenwich Palace, and 
was soon entrusted to the care of 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, 
daughter of the Duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV., and mother 
of Cardinal Pole. The first six 
years of her life were passed either 
at Ditton Park, Bucks, or at the 
various palaces of her parents. In 
1522—at the age of six years—the 
little princess was betrothed to the 
Emperor Charles V., the father of 
her future husband, who came over 
to England for the purpose, and 
agreed to marry her when she 


) History of England, ed. 1792, iv. 445. 
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reached the age of twelve years. 
The destined bride of the great 
rival of Francis I. had now to be 
educated for the high position she 
would probably occupy. Her gifted 
mother directed her studies, and 
urged her, according to the fashion 
of the times, to an application which, 
as in the case of her brother, pro- 
bably laid the foundation for future 
disease. 

Sampson, writing to Wolsey, 
September 3, 1525, from King’s 
Langley, Herts—a royal residence 
usually occupied by the queens- 
dowager of England—says: ‘My 
Lady Princesse com hither on 
Satyrday; suyrly, sir, of hyr age 
as goodly a childe as evyr I have 
seyn, and of as good gesture and 
countenance.’ This was shortly 
after the intelligence had reached 
England that the Emperor Charles 
V. would soon marry Isabella of 
Portugal; and in the same month 
the princess departed for her court 
at Ludlow Castle, which had been 
prepared for her reception. Her 
chamberlain was Sir John Dudley, 
afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land. Thomas Audley occupied a 
high place in her household, the 
Countess of Salisbury was state- 
governess, and thirteen maids of 
honour were in attendance. All 
the arrangements of her court were 
on a grand scale. 

In August 1527 Wolsey was in 
France, trying to negotiate a mar- 
riage between the princess and 
Francis I., but without» success, 
though Wolsey wrote to his master 
on the sixth of that. month: ‘The 
Frenche king not only desireth 
therbye to be fermely and indysso- 
lubly conjoyned and knyt with your 
highnes, but also for the excellent 
qualities, education, vertue, favour, 


? State Papers, Henry VIIL., i. 162, 


8 Ibid., p. 244. 
‘Your Majesty’ in addressing Henry. 
the Emperor Charles V. 
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and beaucte, that my said Lady 
Princes is of.’* At that time Mary 
was still at Ludlow, but in 1528 
with her parents at Tytynhanger, 
until recently a house of the Abbots 
of St. Albans. The King and Queen 
had gone there on account of the 
plague, and it is remarkable that 
Dr. Cranmer for the same reason 
had left Cambridge and taken up 
his abode at Waltham, in the neigh- 
bourhood, at the house of the father 
of two of his pupils, and there met 
Gardiner, the Secretary of State, 
and Dr. Fox, the Lord High Al. 
moner.‘ On this occasion the future 
archbishop mentioned that there 
was no occasion to ask the Pope to 
grant a dispensation for the divorce, 
for even he could not set aside a 
law of God; and therefore evidence 
should be produced before an eccle- 
siastical court of the Church of 
England, that Catherine had been 
the King’s brother’s wife, and the 
court would rule that the King on 
thataccount was freeto marry again. 

This opinion, afterwards repeated 
to the King, furnished a short and 
easy method of dealing with the 
question. Dr. Cranmer, almost un- 
known before, became one of the 
leading men of the day, and left 
his college-rooms for the sumptuous 
apartments of the Earl of Wilt- 
shire’s mansion in Durham Place. 
The unpopularity of the divorce is 
shown by the fact that Cranmer— 
made archbishop in order that he 
might pronounce it—was obliged 
to prohibit preaching for nearly a 
year, and was so disliked that he 
dared not go to Canterbury for the 
customary enthronisation. 

Passionately attached to her 
mother, now— 

Cast off, betray’d, defamed, divorced, 

forlorn,’ 


It is curious that im this letter the Cardinal first uses the title of 
It had not long before been first assumed by 


* Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vi. 435. 


§ Tennyson’s Queen Mary, acti., sc. 5. 
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the years preceding and succeeding 
that cruel act were unhappy ones to 
Mary. In 1530 and 1531 she ap- 
pears to have been very ill, and a 
large fee was paid to an eminent 
physician for his attendance. Her 
father publicly married Anne Bo- 
leyn, May 25, 1533—for a private 
marriage had before taken place— 
and two days before Cranmer (who 
had been appointed archbishop 
March 30) delivered his judgment 
respecting the divorce in the Chapel 
of the Black Canons at Ampthill, 
Beds. In accordance with pre- 
cedent, Mary was summoned to 
Greenwich Palace on the accouche- 
ment of Anne Boleyn, in September, 
1533 ; and early in the succeeding 
year Parliament settled the succes- 
sion of the crown on the King’s 
children by that Queen, and so 
Mary was disinherited. 

Up to this time a magnificent 
establishment had been kept up for 
her at Beaulieu (or Newhall), near 
Chelmsford, Essex ;* but now she 
was sent to the nursery-palace of 
Hunsdon,’ which had been sumptu- 
ously appointed for the Princess 
Elizabeth. During the last of the 
two unhappy years Mary passed at 
Hunsdon, her mother died (January 
7, 1536), asking in vain for a sight 
of her only child, from whom she 
had been so long separated, ‘for,’ 
she plaintively said, ‘it would be a 
half health unto her.’* Anne Bo- 
leyn was so remorseful for her 
treatment of Mary, that the day be- 
fore her execution she placed Lady 
Kingston—who had been one of the 
Princess’s personal attendants—in a 
seat to represent Mary, and, falling 
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on her knees, entreated her to go 
to Hunsdon and ask pardon for the 
injuries she had inflicted upon her. 

Nothing would have induced 
Mary to do anything during the 
lifetime of her mother which might 
reflect dishonour upon her; but 
after her death her heart seems to 
have so yearned for reconciliation 
with her surviving parent, and she 
was induced to sign (June 15, 1536) 
a ‘confession,’ acknowledging the 
King to be Supreme Head of the 
Church, and her mother’s marriage 
unlawful, The letter which accom- 
panied the confession beseeches him 
‘to have pyttye and compassyon’ 
on his ‘myserable and sorowfull 
child.’ ® 

Even at this period, when her for- 
tunes seemed at their lowest ebb, 
she was extremely popular.'® Poets, 
who had nothing to gain by their 
adulation, celebrated the good 
qualities of her person and mind 
in their verses. For example, 
John Heywood '!—merry John Hey- 
wood, as he was called—at this 
time wrote some lines in her praise, 
from which the following is ex- 
tracted : 


Give place, ye ladies! all begone— 
Give place in bower and hall ; 
For why ?—behold here cometh one 

Who doth surpass ye all. 
The virtue of her looks 
Excels the precious stone; 
Ye need none other books 
To read or look upon. 
Nature hath lost the mould 
Whence she her form did take; 
Or else I’doubt that Nature could 
So fair a creature make. 
Description of a Most Noble Lady. 


We may allow for poetic exag- 


* Henry VIII. obtained this palace from Sir Thomas Boleyn, afterwards Earl of 


Wiltshire, 


* Henry VIII. built Hunsdon House on the site of an old castle of the Oldhills, 
Queen Elizabeth afterwards gave it to her cousin Cary, Lord Hunsdon. 


* Hearne’s Syllogue, p. 107. 
* State Papers, Henry VIILI., i. 458. 


© In December Mary went to Richmond, and removed to Greenwich, on the 14th, to 


spend Christmas with the King and Queen. 


(Privy Purse Expenses, ]xxvii.) 


4 Sir Thomas More introduced him to Henry VIII., and his wit afterwards rendered 
him a welcome attendant in the Court of Queen Mary. The date of his Lirth is unknown, 


but he died in 1565. 
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geration without supposing such 
praise to have been meaningless. 

During all her years of retire- 
ment and neglect, Mary found so- 
lace in her literary accomplish- 
ments. She read the great authors 
of Greece and Rome in their ori- 
ginal languages, perused the Scrip- 
tures daily, and (according to 
Crispin, Lord of Milherve, who re- 
sided in this country in 1536, and 
afterwards published a chronicle of 
events) she studied astronomy, geo- 
graphy, and mathematics.’ She 
excelled in needlework, and was a 
good musician. 

It is uncertain when Mary first 
saw her father after the humiliating 
concession she had made to gain 
access to his presence. She was 
certainly at Court in the Christmas 
of 1536, and she then began to keep 
a record of her privy purse ex- 
penses,'* which plan she pursued 
until 1544. At the festival of the 
New Year 1537 she went to Bean- 
lieu, which had always been her 
favourite residence, but returned to 
the Court, at Greenwich. In her 
privy purse expenses we find many 
donations to the inmates of the 
various prisons in London—in fact, 
her charities were at all times large 
in proportion to her income. 

The propriety of her behaviour 
at this trying time—for she may 
almost be said to have been alone 
in the world—was most remarkable. 
An attractive girl of twenty years 
of age taken from retirement, and 
reintroduced into such a Court as 
that of Henry VIII., might have 
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been excused for lack of dignity. 
But she exhibited a strength of 
character which drew praises from 
her contemporaries. Pollino—who 
had ample means of judging—-says : 
‘She was distinguished, when a 
young virgin, for the purity of her 
life and her spotless manners ; when 
she came to her father’s Court, she 
gave surprise to all those who com- 
posed it, so completely was decorum 
out of fashion there.’'* She was 
extremely fond of children, and 
in 1537 was sponsor to no less than 
fifteen, some of very humble birth. 
Her accounts show that she remem- 
bered this afterwards by presents 
judiciously distributed. 

Passing over the unhappy years 
from 1538 to 1541, during which 
Mary’s friends, the venerable Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, Lord Montague 
(Cardinal Pole’s brother), Dr. 
Featherstone, her schoolmaster, and 
others were executed—for her fa- 
ther, as was his wont, struck with- 
out mercy, and neither youth, age, 
nor sex could mitigate his severity 
—we come to 1542,when Mary was 
residing with her sister at Pergo 
Palace, in Essex, and her brother 
at the neighbouring Palace of 
Havering.'® In the succeeding year 
she was present with her sister at 
her father’s marriage (July 12) 
with Catherine Parr at Hampton 
Court. 

From the fall of her mother up 
to this time, her income had been 
very small, and her numerous cha- 
rities therefore are the more re- 
markable.'© In the succeeding 


1? Strickland’s Lives of Queens of England (1851 ed.), iii. 354. Miss Strickland, to 
her honour, is almost alone among historians in her desire to do justice to Mary. 
‘8 This has been published, edited by Sir F. Madden (1831), and forms quite a 


journal of her blameless life. 


The only items of expenditure to which exception might 
be taken are those referring to sums lost at cards or other games. 


In his Introductory 


Memoir Sir F. Madden says: ‘ There have been brighter characters in history, but few 
would bear so strict an examination, in regard to the irreproachable and unblemished 


tenor of private life. 


Mary, in this view, must be ranked among the best alttough 


not the greatest of our sovereigns’ (p. clxx.). 


** Istoria dell’ Eccles., p. 396. 


* A royal palace existed here in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
* The Privy Purse Expenses show how little Mary gave to masses for the dead and 


other practices of her Church. 
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year, by Act of Parliament (Feb- 
ruary 7, 1544), she became heir to 
the Crown after her brother; and 
from this time, until she ascended 
the throne, she regained her title 
of‘ Princess,’ and had a large income 
with which she was able to gratify 
the dictates of her generous nature. 
The Queen held a court soon after 
her marriage, for the reception of 
Don Manriquez de Lara, Duke de 
Najera, a Spanish nobleman of high 
rank. He afterwards described the 
Princess Mary as having a ‘pleasing 
countenance and person, and so 
much beloved throughout the king- 
dom that she is almost adored.’ !” 
At this time the Princess was 
engaged in a literary work, the 
nature of which will surprise those 
who are not already acquainted with 
the fact. Her proficiency in the 
dead languages has already been 
mentioned, but one would hardly 
have fancied she would have con- 
sented to translate an important 
portion of the Paraphrases of Eras- 
mus for a popular edition, under- 
taken by the Reformers! The sec- 
tion of the work she carried out 
was the Gospel of St. John, and 
Dr. Mallet, her chaplain, revised 
her translation for the press. The 
Queen,Catherine Parr—often, to her 
husband’s disgust, an advocate for 
the Reformed doctrines —was much 
pleased with Mary's performance; 
and in September 1544 wrote to 
her that, in her opinion, ‘ she would 
do a wrong to the work if she 
should refuse to send it to posterity 
with the advantage of her name, 
because in her accurate translation 
she had gone through much pain 
for the public good, and would have 
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undertaken much more had her 
health permitted. I see not why 
you should reject the praise which 
all deservedly would give you, yet 
I leave all to your own prudence, 
and will approve of that which 
seems best to you.’ '® 

Udall, the editor, said in his Pre- 
face: 


England can never be able to render 
thanks sufficient, so it will never be able (as 
her deserts require) enough to praise the 
most noble, the most virtuous, and the most 
studious Lady Mary’s grace, for taking such 
pains and travail, in translating this Para- 
phrase of Erasmus in the Gospel of St. 
John. 


Although the Princess, as we 
have seen, behaved herself with 
remarkable decorum, she by no 
means shunned the amusements of 
the Court. In fact, her brother 
Edward—who had arrived at the 
mature age of ten years—in a letter 
to the Queen, ventured to hope 
that his ‘dear sister Mary’ might 
be preserved ‘from the enchant- 
ments of the evil one,’ by attending 
‘no longer to foreign dances and 
merriments which do not become a 
most Christian princess.”!? Richard 
Cox, the boy’s tutor, probably sug- 
gested this letter. 

Pollino tells us that when Henry 
VIII. felt his death was nedr, he 
ordered his daughter to be sent for, 
and said: ‘I know that I have caused 
you infinite sorrow. I pray you to 
take it all in good part, and promise 
me to remain as a kind and loving 
mother to your brother, whom I 
shall leave a helpless child.’®° Those 
familiar with the history of the 
succeeding reign know how faith- 
fully she kept her promise, and how 


England as Seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and James [., by W. Brenchley 
Rye (1865), Introduction, p. xlvi. 
'’ Erasmus’ Paraphrases (Udall’s Preface). 
Head Master of Eton, at the munificent salary of 10/. a year. 
Protestantism—which he never concealed—Mary, on her accession to the throne, made 


him her Master of the Revels. 
probably written for thea Eton boys. 


Nicholas Udall (b. 1504, d. 1556) was 
Notwithstanding his 


His celebrated comedy, Ralph Roister Doister, was 


* Halliwell’s Letters of Kings of England,*ii. 8. 


% Istoria dell’ Eecles., p. 191. 
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her brother rewarded her. In his 
Will, Henry confirmed Mary in the 
succession after her brother, left 
her 10,000/. as a marriage portion, 
and an income of 3,000l. a-year. 

Edward VI. soon assigned her 
the Honour of Hunsdon, at which 
place from that time she frequently 
resided. In the autumn of 1548 
ehe paid a state visit to her brother 
at St. James’s Palace. In the suc- 
ceeding year she was in a bad state 
of health, and in 1550 she was so ill 
that her life was despaired of. That 
did not, however, prevent her 
brother harassing her, by refusing 
to allow mass to be celebrated 
in her private chapel. This matter 
afterwards became so serious that 
the Emperor Charles V. sent ships 
to cruise off the east coast, so that, 
if Mary pleased, she could leave the 
country and visit his sister, the 
Queen of Hungary.?! 

Visits to her brother are recorded 
by Machynin his interesting Diary.** 
We quote his notices of one of these, 
to show her retinue,”* and the 
evident determination not to con- 
ceal her religion : 


The xv. day (March 1551) the Lady Mary 
rode through London unto St. John’s, her 
place, with fifty knights and gentlemen in 
velvet coats and chains of gold afore her, 
and after her iiij. score gentlemen and 
ladies, ory one having a peyre of bedes 
(rosary) of black. 

The xvij. my  Lade Marie rod through 
from Saynt John’s thrugh Flettstrett unto 
the court to Westmynster (with many) no- 
ball men of lordes and knyghtes and gen- 
tyllmen and ladies and gentyllwomen, and 
at the court gatte she alyttyd, and M. 
(Wingfield). the comtroller of the kynge’s 
horse, and many lordes and (knights), and 
so she was browth thrught the hall unto 
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the cham(ber of) pressens; and so she tared 
there, and ade a goodly ba(nquet) ij. owrs. 


On August 14, 1551, the Lords 
of the King’s Council commanded 
Robert Rochester, Mr. Walgrave, 
and Sir F. Englefield to go to Copt 
Hall,** in Essex, and forbid the 
celebration of mass there. The 
Princess sent them back with a 
letter to the King, from which these 
are extracts. 

She says she had 


trusted that your Majestie would have 
suffered me, your poore humble sister and 
beadeswoman, to have used the accustomed 
masse, which the kinge, your father and 
myne, with all his predecessores, evermore 
used ; wherein also I have been brought upp 
from my youth, and therunto my conscyence 
doth not only bynde me, which by noe 
meanes will suffer me to thinke one thinge 
and do another, but also the promise made 
to the Emperore by your Majesties counsell 
was an assurance to me that in so doing I 
should not offend the lawes, although they 
seeme now to quallefye and deny the 
thing. 

And thus (she continues) without mo- 
lestynge your Highnes any further, I 
humblye beseeche the same ever, for God's 
sake, to beare with me as you have done, 
and not to thinke that by my doinges 
or ensample any inconvenyence might 
growe to your Majestie or your Realme ; 
for I use it not after any such soarte; put- 
tyng no doubte but in tyme to come, whe- 
ther I live or die, your Majestie shall 
perceave myne intente is grownded upon a 
true love towards you, whose royall estate 
I beseeche Almightie God longe to con- 
tynewe, which is and shalbe my daylie 
prayer accordinge to my dutye.*® 

On the 23rd of that month the 
same officers were ordered to carry 
out the original order, but they all 
begged to be excused. The first 
two offered to endure imprisonment 
rather than go, and Sir F. Engle- 






*! King Edward's Journal. Burnet, IL., pt. 3, pp. 9-16. 


= Diary of Henry Mach 


Society, by J. G. Nichols, 1 1848, pp. 4-5- 


Citizen of London, 1550-63, edited for the Camden 


28 The manors of Newhall, Essex, Kenninghall, Norfolk, and Hunsdon, Herts, and 
other lands were settled upon her, according to the terms of her father’s will, and 
confirmed by her anes. in om second year of his reign. These amounted to the 
annual value of 3,489/. 18s. 

*4 This place had been a ciel of the Abbots of Waltham, but at the Dissolution 
was seized by the Crown. 
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Ellis’ Original Letters, st Series, ii. 176-9. 
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field said he could find it neither in 
his heart nor his conscience to do 
it, Others were not so scrupulous. 
Lord Chancellor Riche, Mr. Secre- 
tary Petre, and Sir Anthony Wing- 
field agreed to go, and the result of 
their visit was furnished to the 
Council on August 29. According 
to the Report”* the Princess said : 


Rather than she will agree to use any 
other service than was used at the death of 
the late King, her father, she would lay her 
head on the block and suffer death. As for 
my priests, they know what they have to do; 
the pain of your laws is but imprisonment 
for a short time, and if they refuse to say 
mass, for fear of that imprisonment, they 
may do therein as they will: but none of 
your newe service shall be used in my house, 
and if any be said in it I will not tarry in 
the house, 


In 1552 Mary was at her favourite 
residence, Beaulieu, or Newhall, 
for in July she there received Lady 
Jane Grey, her future rival. A 
year after (July 6, 1553) the death 
of Edward occurred. For two 
days his death was kept secret, so 
that Mary might be seized; but by 
means of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton”’ she received intelligence 
of the King’s decease, pushed on 
rapidly to Framlingham, raised her 
standard, and soon gathered round 
her a goodly number of loyal sub- 
jects. We need hardly allude to 
the Will of Edward VI., which dis- 
inherited both his sisters in favour 
of Lady Jane Grey. Cranmer, 
among others, affixed his name to 
the engagement of the Council and 
others to maintain the succession 
as limited by the King, and to the 
letters-patent drawn up for that 
limitation, though he was chief of 


26 Acts of Privy Council, MS. Harl., p. 352. 
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the executors to the Will of Henry 
VIII, which he had sworn to carry 
out in its integrity. 

How Mary, aided by her loyal sub- 
jects, crushed the rebellion is too 
well known to need description 
here. On July 19 she was pro- 
claimed Queen in London. The 
writer of a news-letter thus alludes 
to the event: ‘Great was the tri- 
umphe hear at London; for my 
tyme I never saw the lyke, and by 
the reporte of others the like was 
never seene. I saw myselfe money 
was thrown out at windowes for 
joy. The bonefires were without 
number, and what with showtynge 
and crienge of the people, and 
ringinge of the belles, theare could 
no one heare almost what another 
sayd, besides banketyngs and 
synging in the streete for joye.’* 
This agrees with a passage in ‘ In- 
formation for the Emperor given by 
Cardinal Pole to his secretary 
Fiordibello:’ ‘What greater sign 
of their goodwill could be desired 
than to see with what universal 
readiness and joy they hailed the 
Princess Mary for their queen? 
especially the Londoners, from whom 
this was the less to be expected, as. 
they had always been considered 
much more opposed. to the religion 
than any others, they knowing, and 
being very well aware of the sincere 
and Catholic mind of her Majesty, 
andof the faith which she has always 
professed and professes.’° When 
the Duke of Northumberland 
marched from London, at the head 
of ten thousand men, to crush 
Mary’s army, he said: ‘The people © 
crowd to look upon us, but not one 


*? And though I liked not the religion 
Which all her life Queene Marye hadd profest, 
Yett in my mind that wicked motion 
Right heires for to displace I did detest, 
Causeless to proffer any injurie, 
I meant it not, but sought for remedie. 
Sir N. Throckmorton’s poet-autobiog. (MS. Cole, xl. 272.) 
*8 Ralph Starkey’s Collections, MS. Harl., 353, p. 139. 
* Calendar of State Papers in Archives of Venice, ed. by Rawdon Brown, v. (1873) 
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calls, “God speed ye.”’ These facts 
are an answer to those who have 
attempted to show that the acces- 
sion of Mary was unpopular. 

What did the ‘ cruel and bigoted’ 
Queen do when she was seated on 
the throne, and could have gratified 
her evil inclinations had they 
existed? A rebellion of a most 
serious nature had just taken place, 
and her father or her brother’s Go- 
vernment would have deluged the 
country in blood. Not so Mary. 
Eleven of the chief conspirators 
were tried, pleaded guilty, and were 
condemned to die ; but only three— 
the Duke of Northumberland, Sir 
John Gates, and Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer—were executed, forming, it is 
said, the smallest number of parti- 
sans of a rebellion who exer paid 
the penalty for their treason. There 
could be no doubt about the Pro- 
testantism of the Seymour family, 
but the Queen lost no time in libera- 
ting the Duchess of Somerset, re- 
storing her son to his rights, and 
appointing the Ladies Jane, Mary, 
and Margaret Seymour as her 
maids of honour. The Duke of 
Suffolk was taken to the Tower, 
but liberated on the intercession of 
the Duchess. Bishop Godwin, in 
his Life of Mary, may well call this 
‘a wonderful instance of mercy.’ 

A minute in the Privy Council 
Book® states : 


The Council delivered to the Lord Mayor 
and Recorder these words from the Queen's 
own mouth, yesterday at the Tower, being 
the 12th of August, on occasion of a riot 
at St. Paul’s Cross about preaching: ‘ Al- 
beit her Grace's conscience is staid (fixed) 
in matters of religion, yet she, meaneth 
graciously not to compel and constrain other 
men’s consciences, otherwise than God 
shall (as she trusteth) put into their hearts 
a persuasion of the truth that she is in, 
through the opening of His Word by godly, 
virtuous, and learncd ministers.’ 


Hayne’s Burleigh Papers, 172. 
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The Chronicle of Queen Jane and 
Queen Mary*' informs us that 


The 18th daye of August there was a 
proclamation set out by the Quene’s High- 
nes, that she willed all men to embrace 
that religion which all men knew she had 
of long tyme observed, and ment, God 
willing, to contynue the same; willing all 
men to be quiet, and not call men the names 
of heretyck or papist, but eche man to live 
after the religyon he thought best, untyll 
further order wer taken concernyng the 
same, 


A great deal has been said respect- 
ing the imprisonment of Judge 
Hales. This was the act of the 
Privy Council; as soon as the Queen 
heard of it she ordered him to be 
released. 

The Spanish Ambassador tried 
hard to induce the Queen to bring 
Lady Jane Grey to trial with the 
Duke of Northumberland, urging 
that she would never reign in peace 
while that unfortunate lady lived. 
Mary said ‘ she could not find it in 
her heart or conscience to put her 
unfortunate kinswoman to death, 
who had not been an accomplice of 
Northumberland, but merely an un- 
resisting instrument in his hands. 
As for danger existing from her 
pretensions, it was but imaginary, 
and every requisite precaution 
should be taken before she was set 
at liberty.”*2 The ambassador 
thought this a‘ weakness’ of Mary. 

We may remark, in passing, that 
a statement like this—from an am- 
bassador, who would gladly have 
communicated that his advice had 
been taken—is worthany numberof 
unsupported remarks by a writer 
like Foxe. We have high authority 
for our suspicion of the martyro- 
logist : 

Had Foxe (says Professor Brewer) been 
an honest man, his carelessness and credu- 


lity would have incapacitated him from 
being a trustworthy historian, Unfortu- 


Edited by J. G. Nichols for the Camden Society (1850, p. 24). 
Renaud’s Despatches, edited by Griffet. 
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nately, he was not honest. He tampered 
with the documents that came into his 
hands, and freely indulged in those very 
faults of suppression for which he con- 
demned his opponents.** 


The first legislative Act of Mary’s 
reign contained this passage : 


Forasmuch as the state of every king, 
ruler, and governor of any realm, dominion, 
or commonalty, standeth and consisteth 
more assuredly by the love and favour of 
the subjects toward their sovereign, ruler, 
and governor, than in the dread and fear 
of laws, made with rigorous power and 
extreme punishment, for not obeying of 
their sovereign, ruler, and governor; and 
laws also justly made for the preservation 
of the commonwealth, without extreme pun- 
ishment or great penalty, are more often for 
the most part obeyed and kept, than laws 
and statutes made with great and extreme 
punishments, and in special such laws and 
statutes so made, whereby not only the 
ignorant and rude unlearned people, but 
also learned and expert people, minding 
honesty, are often and many times trapped 
and snared; yea many times for words 
only, without either fact or deed done and 
perpetrated : The Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty, calling to remembrance that 
many, as well honorable and noble persons 
as others of good reputation within this 
her Grace’s realm of England, have of late 
(for words only, without other opinion, 
fact, or deed) suffered shameful death not 
accustomed to nobles ; her Highness there- 
fore, of her accustomed clemency and 
mercy, minding to avoid and put away the 
occasion and cause of like chances hereto- 
fore to ensue, trusting her loving subjects 
will, for her clemency to them shewed, love, 
serve, and obey her Grace the more heartily 
and faithfully, than for dread or fear of 
pain of body, is contented and pleased that 
the severity of suchlike extreme, dangerous, 
and painful laws shall be abolished, an- 
wulled, and made frustrate and void.* 


When the Queen appointed Mor- 
gan Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, she wished to do 
away with the old grievance, that 
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in suits to which the Crown had 
been a party, the subject, whatever 
his rights, had no probability of a 
favourable decision, and accordingly 
addressed him : 


I charge you, Sir, to minister the law and 
justice indifferently without respect of per- 
son, and notwithstanding the old error 
among you, which will not admit any wit- 
ness to speak, or other matter to be heard, 
in favour of the adversary, the Crown being 
a party, it is my pleasure, that whatever 
may be brought in favour of the subject 
may be admitted and heard. You are to 
sit there, not as advocates for me, but as 
indifferent judges between me and my 


people. 

We must now pass on to notice 
the Wyatt rebellion and its con- 
sequences. Sir Thomas Wyatt was 
only twenty-three years of age at 
the time when he headed the insur- 
gents, in January 1554. He had 
been in Spain with his father some 
years before, and, forming a very 
unfavourable opinion of the Go- 
vernment, expressed his abhorrence 
of the Spanish match. The Duke 
of Suffolk, and Lords Thomas and 
John Grey, seizing the occasion of 
this revolt as a good opportunity, 
went to Leicestershire, and every- 
where proclaimed Lady Jane Grey 
as queen.*© Wyatt trusted that the 
national dislike to foreigners — 
especially Spaniards—would bring 
many to his banner, and he was not 
disappointed. But he had probably 
another reason, thus hinted by the 
historian of the rebellion : 


There came to hym one of good wealthe, 
saiyng, ‘Syr, they saye I love potage well; 
I wyll sell all my spones and al the plate 
in my house rather than your purpose shall 
quayle, and suppe my potage with my 
mouthe. I truste,’ quod he, ‘you will 
restore the right religion agayne.’ ‘ Whiste,’ 





* Preface to Letters and Papers, Henry VIII. p. 30. For accounts of Foxe's pro- 
ceedings, see Dr. Maitland’s Six Letters on Fowxe's Acts and Monuments, 1837, and his 


Essays on the Reformation, 1849. 


“ Sir W. Blackstone observes (Comm., Book iv. ¢. 33) that no code of laws contains 


4 wiser lesson to princes than the above. 


treasons had been discovered. 


This enactment was made after several 


* State Trials, i. 72; and Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, i. 512. 


* Stowe, p. 662. 
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quod Wyat, ‘you maye not so much as 
name religion, for that will withdraw from 
us the hearts of manye.’* 


The Queen thought that more 
than one purpose was intended, for 
when, with her wonted courage, she 
had ridden to the Guildhall, and 
addressed the Lord Mayor and citi- 
zens in person, at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, she observed that it seemed 
that the marriage was merely a 
‘Spanish cloak’ to cover purposes 
against the old religion. When 
Wyatt’s troops attacked her palace 
at Westminster, and her personal 
attendants were seized with terror, 
she announced her intention of en- 
tering the battle, and actually came 
out of the palace attended by only 
two men-at-arms, and stood within 
bowshot of the enemy.** The in- 
surgents were repulsed, Wyatt 
taken, but Mary’s throne had stood 
in considerable danger. 

It is probable that even now 
Mary would not have consented to 
the death of Lady Jane Grey, had 
not her Council strongly urged it 
as a political necessity. Poynet, 
Bishop of Winchester, said, that 
those lords of the Council who, at 
the death of Edward VI., had been 
most instrumental in making Lady 
Jane Grey queen and proclaiming 
Mary illegitimate, were now ‘the 
sorest forcers of men, yea, became 
earnest counsellors for that innocent 
lady’s death.’*® Four of the chief 
conspirators were executed. Re- 
specting the punishment of the 
general body of the insurgents, mi- 
litary law was executed on fifty of 
the trainbands who had deserted 
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the Queen’s standard; but it was 
necessary to make an example. 
Mary’s natural clemency made it- 
self apparent when she pardoned, in 
the Tiltyard at Whitehall, five hun- 
dred of Wyatt’s army who had 
been taken prisoners.*° 

It is said that the Council, not- 
withstanding the latter fact, sent 
some of those men to take their 
trial ; but when the Queen heard of 
it, she said she had pardoned them 
once, and they should not be mo- 
lested again.‘! 

Within a few months of Lady 
Jane Grey’s execution, her mother, 
the Duchess of Suffolk, was an at- 
tendant on the Queen, and solicited 
her to take into her service Lady 
Jane’s first-cousin. Had the Duchess 
looked upon Mary as the heartless 
destroyer of her daughter, is it pos- 
sible she would have thus been in 
attendance on the Queen ? 

Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
was seriously implicated in Wyatt's 
rebellion, and with him the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. A great deal has 
been said about Mary’s conduct to 
her sister, but in this instance we 
have a most important and unques- 
tionable testimony in her favour. 
The Spanish Ambassador—ever at 
hand to suggest harsh measures— 
told her that ‘her marriage with 
Philip could not take place until 
Courtenay and Elizabeth were pun- 
ished.’42 To his master, Charles V., 
he communicated the Queen’s noble 
reply: ‘That she and her Council 
were labouring as much as possible 
to discover the truth as to the prac- 
tices of Elizabeth and Courtenay; 


3" Historie of Wyate’s Rebellion, by John Proctor, 1555. 
%* Baoardo, edited by Luca Cortile, p. 52, confirmed by Holinshed. The Laureate 
p uts into the mouth of Mary— 


I myself 


Will down into the battle and there bide 
The upshot of my quarrel, or die with those 
That are no cowards and no Courtenays.— Queen Mary, Act ii., se. 4. 


*® Strype, iii., Pt. 1, p. 141. 


* Lodge’s Illustrations, i., 235 ; Machyn’s Diary, p. 56. 


“ Strickland’s Lives of Queens, iii. 492. 
# Tytler’s Mary L,, ii. 320. 
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and as to Courtenay, it was certain 
he was accused by many of the 
prisoners of concerting and assist- 
ing in the plot, and that the cypher 
with which he corresponded with 
Sir P. Carew had been discovered 
eut on his guitar; that he had in- 
trigued with the French, and that 
a match had been projected between 
him and Elizabeth, which was to be 
followed by the deposition and death 
of the Queen ; yet the law of England 
condemns to death only those who 
have committed overt acts of trea- 
son ; 4? those who have merely im- 
plied consent by silence are pun- 
ished but by imprisonment, and 
sometimes by confiscation of goods.’ 
The angry Spaniard—who would 
gladly have reported something 
very different—comments on these 
words : 


It was evident the Queen wished to 
save Courtenay, and of course Elizabeth, 
since she does not allow that her guilt was 
so manifest as his.** 


Shortly after, at the Council 
Board, he broached again the same 
subject, telling the Queen and Peers 
‘that it was of the utmost conse- 
quence that the trials and executions 
of the criminals, especially of 
Courtenay and the Lady Elizabeth, 
should take place before the arrival 
of his Highness.*® 

These statements will show how 
devoid of truth is Mr. Green’s re- 
mark, that Elizabeth was ‘only 
saved from death by the interposi- 
tion of the Emperor and of the 
Council.’46 

Up to this period Mary’s con- 
duct to her sister had been kind in 
theextreme. Long before, on July 
21, 1536, she wrote to her father: 
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My sister Elizabeth is in good health, 
and such a child as I doubt not but your 
Highness shall have cause to rejoice of in 
time coming. 


That this could only have been 
the spontaneous wish of a kind 
heart, and not dictated by a wish 
to flatter Henry, is apparent from 
the fact that her mother (Anne 
Boleyn) had been sent to the 
block, and , Henry had disowned 
the little princess, having given 
credence to the vile reports cur- 
rent in the Court as to her paren- 
tage.‘? Letters which have been pub- 
lished show that the sisters after- 
wards lived on terms of the greatest 
cordiality. It was reserved for the 
writers of another age to speak as 
Mr. Green does of Mary’s hatred of 
Elizabeth ; there is no trace of it in 
contemporary documents. 

Among the many valuable docu- 
ments which have recently been 
discovered among the archives of 
Venice is a lengthy ‘ Report on 
England,’ made Aug. 18, 1554, 
to the Venetian Senate, by Giacomo 
Soranzo, ambassador at the Court 
of Mary—a common practice with 
their diplomatic officials. After de- 
scribing the Queen’s delicate state 
of health, he says : 


She is of very spare diet, and never eats 
until 1 or 2 p.M., although she rises at 
daybreak, when, after saying her prayers, 
and having mass in private, she transacts 
business incessantly, until after midnight, 
when she retires to rest ; for she chooses to 
give audience not only to all the members 
of her Privy Council, and to hear from them 
every detail of public business, but also to 
all other persons who ask it of her. Her 
Majesty’s countenance indicates great be- 
nignity and clemency, which are not belied 
by her conduct; for although she has had 
many enemies, and though so many of them 
were by law condemned to death, yet had 


“ A law made, or rather revived, by Mary herself. 

“ Tyler, ii. 320.—Miss Strickland very properly points out how favourably the con- 
duct of Mary to her sister in this instance contrasts with Elizabeth’s own behaviour to 
Mary Queen of Scots. Cypher-letters destroyed the latter, while Mary would not admit 


them in evidence against Elizabeth. 
* Ibid., 365. 


“ Short History of the English People, p. 356. 


“ Excerpta Historica, p. 264. 
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the executions depended solely on her Ma- 
jesty’s will, not one of them, perhaps, would 
have been enforced; but, deferring to her 
Council in everything, she in this matter 
likewise complied with the wishes of others 
rather than with her own. She is endowed 
with excellent ability, and more than 
moderately read in Latin literature, espe- 
cially with regard to Holy Writ; and 
besides her native tongue, she speaks Latin, 
French, and Spanish, and understands 
italian perfectly, but does not speak it. 
She is also very generous, but not to the 
extent of letting it appear that she rests 
her chief claim to commendation on this 
quality. 

Her Majesty takes pleasure in playing 
on the lute and spinel, and is a very good 
performer on both instruments; and, in- 
deed, before her accession, she taught 
many of her maids-of-honour. But she 
seems to delight, above all, in arraying her- 
self elegantly and magnificently, and her 
garments are of two sorts: the one a gown 
such as men wear, but fitting very close, 
with an under-petticoat which has a very 
long train ; and this is her ordinary costume, 
being also that of the gentlewomen of 
England. The other garment is a gown 
and boddice with wide hanging sleeves in 
the French fashion, which she wears on 
state occasions; and she also wears much 
embroidery, and gowns and mantles of cloth 
of gold and cloth of silver, of great value, 
and changes every day. She also makes 
great use of jewels, wearing them both 
on her chaperon and round her neck, and 
as trimming for her gowns, in which jewels 
she delights greatly ; and although she has 
a great plenty of them left her by her pre- 
decessors, yet were she better supplied with 
money than she is, she would doubtless buy 
many more.“ 


It isto be remembered that Philip 
had landed July 19, 1554, a month 
before the date of this. The Spanish 
marriage was popular with one 
portion of the community—and 
perhaps with one portion only— 
the commercial class. So far from 
burdening the revenues of Eng- 
land, Philip brought over ninety- 
seven chests of mensch valued— 
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says a despatch from Marc’ Anto. 
nio Damula to the Venetian Senate 
—at 3,000,000 ducats, or 675,000l., 
an enormous sum in those days. 
The subsequent improved coinage 
was owing to this treasure being 
coined at the Mint. 

On Nov. 30 Cardinal Pole recon- 
ciled the country to the Church of 
Rome, and on Feb. 4, 1555, John 
Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, 
suffered for his religion. The per. 
secutionof heretics had commenced. 

We have traced the career of 
Mary until her marriage with the 
merciless Spaniard, and have proved 
that, so far from being of a cruel 
or bloodthirsty disposition, her 
clemency was remarkable. Friar 
Peyto—who had denounced Henry 
VIIL.’s seizure of the monastic pro- 
perty to his face-—-wrote to Mary, 
‘Do not marry, or you will be the 
slave of a young husband.’ That 
slave Mary became, and it is not 
surprising that, loving Philip as she 
did, she should have been a convert 
—in spite of her own merciful na- 
ture—to his well-known ideas for 
stamping out heresy.‘? Philip’s own 
disposition was afterwards shown 
by hundreds of cruel acts, from his 
accession to the throne of Spain to 
the time when he died in the 
almost monastic seclusion of the 
Escurial, gazing on the taper of Our 
Lady of Montserrat, visible from his 
chamber. 

In estimating the guilt of Mary 
or her advisers, it is absolutely 
necessary for the historian to en- 
deavour to emancipate himself from 
party or sectarian bias. The whole 
controversy is cleared of at least 
one element of misjudgment, when 
we state that pnenyaae toleration was 


“ This report occupies 32 pages of the fifth volume of Calendar of State Papers a! 


Venice, edited by Mr. Rawdon Brown (1873). It contains much valuable information 


respecting the state of England at that time. 

** It was natural for the Queen to consult Philip, for, besides being her husband, he 
was the son of Charles V., who had ever been her friend and adviser. It is to be 
regretted that nearly all Mary’ s confidential letters to the Emperor have been destroyed. 


In the beginning of the present century they were safe in the Escurial, but were after- 
wards used as waste-paper. 
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unknown at that period, and is the 
product of a comparatively recent 
time. Newspaper articles or popular 
lecturers may allude to the struggles 
of our forefathers in the sixteenth 
century for ‘civil and religious 
liberty ;’ but the conduct of those 
who had the mastery in the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Elizabeth—as well as that of Mary 
—showsvery clearly that no thought 
of toleration ever entered into their 
minds. They endeavoured—more 
or less conscientiously—to discover 
and hold by the absolute truth ; and 
the dominant section, whatever its 
belief, mercilessly crushed its op- 
ponents. 

The Roman Catholics were by no 
means the only religious body who 
considered that— 

The blood and sweat of heretics at the stake, 
Is God’s best dew upon the barren field,5¢ 
though it has always been the 
policy of their opponents so to mis- 
represent it. 

The inability — judiciously, for 
their own purpose, encouraged by 
Protestant writers—to grasp the 
fact of the non-existence of religious 
toleration is at the root of the 
popular feeling against Mary. Once 
realise that Mary and her advisers 
could hardly be expected to rise 
superior to the universal feeling of 
the time, and their conduct appears 
ina new light. Elizabeth, inmaking 
Popery a treasonable offence, escaped 
the odium which has attached to 
Mary. Sir W. Scott, speaking ot 
that Queen’s severe law against 
Roman Catholics, says : 

Samuel Johnson (I mean the divine) gives 
an odd justification of those laws, by say- 
ing that priests were hanged, not as priests, 
but as traitors. But as their being priests 


5° Queen Mary, act v., sc. I. 
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was the sole reason for their being traitors, 
it does not appear that the Protestant 
divine can avail himself of the distinction.*! 


The whole question of the origin, 
progress, and partial decline of 
religious intolerance is highly in- 
teresting, and most important in 
judging rightly of the Marian per- 
secutions. 

Before May 19, 1382, considerable 
latitude was allowed in religious 
belief. At the universities opinions 
were held, and discussions permitted, 
of—to use a modern term—a re- 
markably ‘broad’ character. It 
was not until the Government per- 
ceived that a large class of persons 
in the country were only using 
religion as a cloak for maliciousness, 
and were propagating opinions 
of a most revolutionary character, 
that it determined to crush them 
as enemies to the State. On the 
date above mentioned, therefore, 
a Commission sat in the Chapter 
House of the Black Friars of a 
most representative character, to 
take into consideration the opinions 
of Wycliffe, which were held by 
the party in question. It was 
shown that the revolutionists cared 
nothing for ecclesiastical censures, 
and the civil power agreed to 
support the Church in putting 
down what was felt to be a common 
evil. The King and Lords—not 
the Commons—passed an Act at 
the end of 1382, which, it was 
hoped, would meet the circum- 
stances of the case. The rebellion 
of 1400 showed that it had not 
done so. The House of Commons 
petitioned for a more stringent 
theasure, and the much-abused 
statute, De Heretico comburendo 
(2 Hen. [V.c. 15), was the result.5? 


| Dryden's Werks, ed. by Sir W. Scott, x. 257. 


*? It is not unworthy of remark that in the 13th century, Innocent III., when adverting 
to the numerous executions then taking place for crimes in connection with life and 
property, argued that, if people were condemned to death because they had robbed 
persons of life or property in this world, capital punishment ought to be inflicted on 
those who robbed others of eternal life (Hook’s Lives, vi. 23). Thomas Aquinas 
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The first to suffer as a relapsed 
heretic under the provisions of this 
statute—which, it should not be 
forgotten, was the product rather 
of political necessity than religious 
intolerance—was William Sawtree, 
a chantry priest of St. Bennet, 
Sheerhog. The mandate to the 


mayor and sheriffs ordered them to 


Cause the aforesaid William, being in 
your custody, in some public and open 
place within the liberties of the city afore- 
said (the cause aforesaid being published to 
the people) to be committed to the fire, and 
him in the same fire really to be burned, 
for detestation of his crime, and the mani- 
fest example of other Christians. 


John Badby, a tailor, of Evesham, 
suffered next; and then, in 1418, 
Sir John Oldcastle—Lord Cobham. 

It is unnecessary to refer to 
other executions which took place 
in the 15th century ; but the trial of 
Reginald Pecock, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, is so remarkable that we 
must allude to it in passing. He 
was accused of heresy in November, 
1457, and Foxe therefore thinks he 
was a budding Protestant ; the fact 
being he was an ultra-Papist, and 
in accordance with the strong anti- 
Papal feeling at that time—and 
which has at various periods of our 
history so characterised English- 
men—his books were condemned 
to be burned, as he had abjured. It 
is on record that the populace were 
so enraged against him that they 
were with difficulty prevented 
throwing him into the flames with 
his books. 

After Henry VIII. had been de- 
clared. Supreme Head of the 
Church, it was treason to deny that 
supremacy. Many eminent per- 
sons perished for refusing to ac- 
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knowledge him in that capacity, 
among which were Fisher, Bisho 
of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, 
two of the most learned and distin. 
guished men of the age. On the 
dissolution of the monasteries we 
have the deaths of the Abbots of 
Reading and Glastonbury, and the 
Prior of St. John’s, Colchester, be- 
sides monks of the suppressed 
houses. It is estimated that 72,000 
persons in all—or about 2,000 a year 
—were executed in the reign of Henry 
VIIL. 

¢ Executions under the statute De 
Heeretico comburendo were not so 
numerous as before, because the 
law against treason answered the 
same purpose. But lest it should 
be thought that this arose froma 
merciful feeling, we may note the 
nature of capital punishment for 
treason. The convicted person was 
drawn on a hurdle to the place of 
execution, hanged, disembowelled 
alive, then cut down and beheaded. 
The body was cut into four pieces, 
and placed on the city gates or 
London Bridge. 

By the Act of Six Articles, passed 
June 24, 1539, death by fire was 
the reward for denial of Transub-. 
stantiation, advocating the necessity 
of reception of the Sacrament in 
both kinds, marriage of the priest- 
hood, &c.* Foxe says people ‘ suf- 
fered daily’ under this Act, but Dr. 
Maitland shows that during the 
eight years it was in operation, there 
were only twenty-five prosecutions 
under its provisions. 

In October 1538 we find Cran- 
mer handing over to the civil 
power, to suffer death by burning, 
four Anabaptists: two of these 
were executed.®> In the succeeding 


(1227-74)—the Angelic Doctor—observes that, if a false coiner deserves death, much 
more does a heretic, whose crime is greater; and this feeling was prevalent in the 14th, 


15th, and 16th centuries. 


*’ Holinshed’s Chronicle, i. 186.—The statistical portion of this work is written by a 


chaplain of Lord Brooke, named Harrison. 
5* Parliamentary History, iii. 149. 
53 Jortin’s Hrasmus, i. 357. 
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month a proclamation was issued 
inst Sacramentaries ; and John 
Nicholson, alias Lambert, suffered 
under that edict. The unfortunate 
Joan Bocher—the Maid of Kent— 
was sentenced to death; and Dr. 
Hook points out,®* that so far from 
being ashamed of it, the whole pro- 
cess, together with others of the 
same kind, dating from 1548 to1551, 
is carefully narrated in his Register. 
Joan was burnt May 2, 1550, and 
said to her judges: ‘It is a goodly 
matter to consider your ignorance. 
It was not long since you burnt 
Anne Askew fora piece of bread, 
and yet ye came yourselves soon 
after to believe and profess the same 
doctrine for which you burnt her.’ 
It should be specially noted that 
the statute De Heretico comburendo 
had been repealed in 1547. It was 
found necessary, therefore, in Joan’s 
case, as Mr. Froude says, ‘to fall 
back upon the traditions of the 
common law, much as if a judge 
in these days was to order a man 
to be hanged for sheep-stealing, 
notwithstanding the alteration of 
the law, because hanging was the 
ancient traditionary treatment to 
which sheep-stealers were liable.’ 
In April 1554 the Chancellor in- 
troduced a measure to re-enact the 
statute of Henry IV., and also an- 
other to restore the episcopal juris- 
diction relating to heresy. Both 
passed the Commons, but were 
thrown out by the Lords. Notwith- 
standing this, Gardiner informed 
Renaud that ‘although the Heresy 
Bill was lost there were penalties 
of old standing against heretics 
which had still that form af law, 
and could be put into execution.’ 
It was not until Mary’s third Par- 
liament (December 1554) that the 
Act to revive the Lollard statute 
(De Heeretico comburendo) was car- 
ned, and at the same time the 
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Bishops’ Courts obtained their great 
powers for the suppression of 
heresy. 

At the accession of Mary a com- 
mission, under the Archbishop, ap- 
pointed, in 1551, to revise the 
canons, had completed its work. 
Had Edward VI. lived, its labours 
would have been rendered legally 
binding. The commissioners re- 
commended that death by burning 
should be the fate of those heretics 
who denied ‘the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, the Catholic 
faith, and the doctrine of the Ever- 
blessed Trinity.’ 

It is abundantly clear that the 
burning of heretics under Mary was 
no novelty; but, in order to show 
how long religious intolerance 
lingered, it is necessary to pursue 
the inquiry into the reigns of her 
successors. 

At least two hundred and four 
persons suffered death for their ad- 
herence to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth.57 One hundred and twenty- 
six of these were executed as 
priests, for celebrating mass. This 
number does not include those who 
were executed for strictly political 
offences. The fine for recusancy 
was 20l. a month, and many 
families were ruined by its rigorous 
exaction. Those who did not at- 
tend their parish churches were 
liable at any moment to be seized 
and thrust into prison. Dr. Bridge- 
water, ina table published at the 
end of his Concertatio Catholica, 
gives a list of 1,200 persons who by 
these intolerant laws had been de- 
prived of their estates, or had suf- 
fered imprisonment, or banishment, 
previous to the year 1588, when 
the persecution of Roman Catho- 
lics was at its height.** 

In 1593 Popish recusants were 
forbidden to wander more than five 


** Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vii. 64. 
* ttters to a Prebendary, by Dr. Milner (6th ed.), p. 131. 
“* Historical Memoirs of English Catholics, by C. Butler (Murray, 1819), i. 175. 
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milesfrom their homes; eleven years 
after they were prohibited from 
sending their children abroad for 
their education. In 1672 Papists 
were not allowed to hold offices 
under Government, and five years 
later they were excluded from 
Parliament. They were not included 
in the Toleration Act (1 William & 
Mary, c. 18, s. 17) of 1689. It was 
not until August 15, 1832, that 
Roman Catholics were placed on 
the same footing as Protestant Dis- 
senters with respect to their placesof 
worship (2 & 3 William IV. c. 115). 

If the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land was intolerant—and intolerant 
it certainly was—with respect to 
Nonconformists, the latter were no 
less so to churchmen, and also to 
their own various sects, when they 
had the power. If Cromwell and his 
party condemned Charles I. and his 
Government for the laws passed 
against religious toleration, he 
showed himself actuated by the 
same principle when he, in 1656, for- 
bade any episcopal minister to live 
as chaplain in a family, to preach the 
Gospel, or administer the sacra- 
ments, under heavy penalties. 

The Quakers were the first reli- 
gious body who advocated religious 
toleration. How were they treated 
by the Independents in New Eng- 
land? By a law of the State of 
Massachusetts, in 1656, every Quaker 
who landed on the coast was to be 
seized and whipped, and then im- 
prisoned. This not being deemed 
sufficient, every Quaker was in ad- 
dition to lose an ear, and on the 
third conviction to have his tongue 
bored through with a hot iron! 
Even these penalties were in- 
effectual, and a law for the capital 
punishment of returned Quakers 
was passed in the same State, and 
members of this inoffensive body of 
religionists were actually executed, 
for no other reason than that they 
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were Quakers! Indians who had 
been baptized and returned to 
heathenism were burnt.5® 

In short, religious toleration was 
unknown a century after Mary. 

Another—and by no means an 
unimportant—phase of the question 
must now be noticed, viz., the 
atrocious conduct of a large section 
of the Protestant party, a behaviour 
which no Government could tolerate 
without endangering its own ex- 
istence. Those who had fled the 
country, to escape the persecutions, 
placed the lives of their co-religion- 
ists in jeopardy by pouring into 
the country books and pamphlets 
against the Queen and her Govern. 
ment, written at Frankfort, Geneva, 
and other places. These works 
were of the most scurrilous charac. 
ter. Bale, Bishop of Ossory, speaks 
of ‘gayling Gardiner, bocherly 
Bonner, and trifeling Tunstall, with 
other bloudy biteshepes and fran- 
ticke papistes of England.’® He 
had suggested to Edward VI. a 
wholesale slaughter of priests of the 
old learning, ‘ after the most godly 
example of Kynge Josyas.’ Bar. 
tholomew Traheron says : 


Who can thinke on that bloodie beast 
Bonner, but a most grislie, uglie, and hor- 
rible monstre shal be presented before his 
eyes, such a one as no Polyphemus in bois- 
terousnes, no furies of hel with their snakie 
heares in al pointes of mischief, no Cer- 
berus in blasphemous roaring, no fiend in 
raging, in tearing, and in devouring inno- 
centes, can overmatche. 


The nature of a work written by 
Christopher Goodman willbe under- 
stood from its title: ‘ How superior 
powers ought to be obeyed by their 
subjects, and wherein they may law- 
fully by God’s Word be disobeyed 
and resisted: wherein also is de- 
clared the cause of all this present 
miserie in England, and the only 
way to remedy the same.’ This was 
printed at Geneva. John Knox, 


8° Turning Points of English Church History, by E. L. Cutts, 280-90. 
% Declaration of Edmonde Bonner's Articles, 1554. 
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who went to Frankfort on Mary’s 
accession, employed his leisure in 
writing ‘The First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstrous Regi- 
ment of Women,’ which afterwards 
got his party into trouble with 
Elizabeth, though directed against 
Mary. At p.52 of that work he 
says: ‘ Theestates ofthe realmought 
to remove from honor and authoritie 
that monster in nature, as I calla 
woman clad in the habit of a man— 
yea, woman, against nature, reign- 
ingabove man. If any presume to 
defende that impietie, they ought 
not to feare first to pronounce and 
then after to execute against them 
the sentence of deathe.” Would 
anyone defend such a sentence as 
the following ?— 


Cursed Jesebel of England (for so he 
calls the Queen), with the pestilent and 
detestable generation of papistes, make no 
little bragge and boast that they have tri- 
umphed, not only against Wyet, but also 
against all such as have enterprised any- 
thing against them or their procedinges. . . 
I fear not to say, that the day of vengeance, 
whiche shall apprehend that horriblemonstre 
Jesebel of England, and suche as maintain 
her monstrous crueltie, is alreadie apointed 
in thecounsel of the Eternall; and I verilie 
beleve that it is now nighe, that she shall 
not reign so long in tyrannie as hitherto 
she hath done, when God shall declare Him- 
self to beher enemie(p. 55). 

Ponet calls her ‘this ungodlie serpent 
Marie.’ 


Such extracts might be largely ex- 
tended,*' but enough has been given 
to show the character of the works 
in question, how well calculated 
they were to fan the flames of per- 
secution. Libels of the vilest cha- 
racter were affixed in public places, 
and even introduced into the apart- 
ments of the Queen. Foxe chuckles 
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over such acts as a cat hanged upon 
a gallows at the Cheap dressed like 
a priest ready to say mass, with the 
top of its head shaven like a ton- 
sured priest, and with a circular 
piece of paper between its paws to 
represent the host.6? In 1555 a 
man named William Flower went 
into St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on an Easter Sunday—‘ compelled 
by the Spirit,’ Foxe says; and while 
the priest was communicating the 
people, he drew his sword, and 
wounded him severely, without any 
provocation. He was deservedly pun- 
ished, and Foxe, of course, classes 
him with the martyrs. 

The number of martyrdoms in 
Mary’s reign—as given by Foxe, 
who we may be sure has made the 
most of them—is two hundred and 
seventy-seven. We are justified in 
supposing that the Queen had been 
influenced by her husband’s well- 
known character, but who is re- 
sponsible for the severity with which 
the law was carried out ? 

Foxe and other writers of his 
school have attempted to fix the 
blame upon Gardiner and Bon- 
ner. Dr. Hook points out the sig- 
nificant fact, that when Gardiner 
was at the zenith of his power not 
one person was burnt ; and in 1555 
he was abroad, and the Great Seal 
was in the hands of the Marquis of 
Winchester, and the writs were 
signed by him.® 

A great deal is to be said also for 
Bonner, of whom Foxe remarks, in 
his usual elegant style : 

This cannibal in three years’ space three 
hundred martyrs slew, 


They were his food ; he loved so blood; he 
spared none he knew.“ 


*' After a careful perusal of such books, Dr. Maitland says they are distinguished 
‘for senseless cavilling, scurrilous writing, and ribaldry, for the most offensive personali- 
ties, for the reckless imputation of the worst motives and most odious vices ;’ and that 
‘for all that was calculated to render an opponent hateful in the eyes of those who were 
no judges of the matter in dispute, some of the Puritan party went far beyond their 


adversaries (Essays on Reformation, 47-8). 


* Foxe (Cattley’s edition), vi. §48.—Prayer was publicly offered that the Queen's 
heart might be converted from idolatry, or that her days might be shortened. 


* Fp., p. 51, ed. Oxon., 1703. 
* Foxe (ed. Cattley), viii. 482. 
VOL. XII.—NO. LXX. NEW SERIFS. 
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So far from delighting in blood, 
he took great pains, as the records 
of the trials show, to save the pri- 
soners’ lives; and Dr. Maitland® is 
probably right in concluding that 
it was his success in procuring the 
abjuration of a great number which 
caused the intense hatred with 
which the Puritan party regarded 
him. 

Gardiner and Bonner did not 
make the laws. They were com- 
pelled, by reason of their position, 
to administer them; but the im- 
portant fact should never be lost 
sight of, that had the Houses of 
Lords and Commons exhibited a 
firmness similar to that shown by 
the members when the Queen wished 
to restore the abbey lands to their 
former uses, the laws against here- 
tics would probably have never been 
put in force. In the one case, they 
significantly laid their hands upon 
their daggers, and affirmed that no- 
thing should induce them to give 
up their cherished possessions; in 
the other, they passed the measure 
without a dissentient voice! And 
not only so: Bishops Godwin and 
Burnet affirm that the zeal of the 
House of Commons against heretics 
‘had flamed so high that Gardiner 
was obliged to repress it.’ 

There is one man of high rank, 
both in the country and in the 
councils of Mary—after the death of 
her chief adviser, Gardiner, in 1555, 
—-who is responsible in a great mea- 
sure for the severity of the persecu- 
tion, namely, Cardinal Pole. Had 
he used his great influence with her 
on the side of mercy, the records of 
her reign would have formed a 
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brighter page of history. There was 
a particular reason for his deter- 
mination to let the law take its 
course, a determination — judging 
from his former life—foreign to his 
disposition. It was this: he had 
been declared by the Pope a heretic, 
for his conduct when governor of 
the Patrimony ; and he seemed re- 
solved to show the world that he 
had now not the slightest sympathy 
with any Reformed doctrine, and 
that he would not, as before, err on 
the side of leniency. 

Falling in an age of general in- 
tolerance, with men like King Philip 
and Cardinal Pole paramount, the 
reign of Mary saw many lamentable 
deeds, but the horrible epithet of 
‘Bloody Mary’ was ill-deserved per- 
sonally by that unhappy Queen. 

We conclude this paper with an 
extract from Sir Aubrey de Vere’s 
drama Mary Tudor :*6 


Underhill (the ‘ hot gospeller’). I saynot 
That she was innocent of grave offence; 
Nor aught done in her name extenuate. 
But I insist upon her maiden mercies, 

In proof that cruelty was not her nature. 

She abrogated the tyrannic laws 

Made by her father. She restored her 
subjects 

To personal liberty; to judge? and jury; 

Inculeating impartiality. , 

Good laws, made or revised, attest her 
fitness 

Like Deborah to judge. She loved the 


poor : 

And ae the destitute: and they loved 
er. 

A worthy Queen she had been, if as little 

Of cruelty had been done under her, 


As by her. To equivocate she hated: 

And was just what she seemed. In fine, 
she was 

In all things excellent, whilst she pursued 

Her own free inclination without fear!’ 


* Essays on Reformation, p. 423. 
%¢ Pickering, 1847. Part L., act v., se. 7. 
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PROPER USES OF WEALTH. 


HE selfish and unworthy use of 
wealth by its possessors has 
been a favourite subject with satir- 
ists in all ages, and certainly there 
never was greater room for their 
invectives than now. Never per- 
haps in the history of the world 
have the inequalities of conditions 
between the rich and the poor been 
more glaring, or from the conduct 
of the former been less justifiable. 
Never has the possession of wealth 
been so often the result of purely for- 
tuitous circumstances (mere good 
luck) and less indicative of any kind 
of personal merit, The numbers of 
persons in Great Britain with large 
fortunes, not acquired by their own 
industry, self-denial, or capacity in 
any form, must be very great. 
When wealth is acquired gradually, 
by steady plodding, and is not the 
result of commercial gambling or 
some fortunate accident of trade, it 
generally happens that the habits 
of forethought and economy neces- 
sary for its acquisition have pre- 
pared its possessor, in no slight de- 
gree, for the temperate and wise 
use of it when acquired. But what 
is obtained by luck, is apt to be 
squandered with folly. Property in 
such cases has beengot too suddenly 
to enable its owner to realise its 
duties and obligations ; and if he be 
one, as so often happens in these 
days, who, wanting the excellent 
moral training resulting from a 
long career of steady perseverance 
for the attainment of a legitimate 
end, is also singularly deficient in 
any personal claim to recognition 
or respect, he is tempted to extort 
outward marks of deference, pleas- 
ing to his vanity, by the only means 
in his power, a lavish and ostenta- 
tious employment of wealth. In this 
therich man is only too successful, for 
among all but the bravest and the 
noblest mammon worship is now in 
the ascendant. Give a simpleton 


or a knave a big enough purse, and 
he will command more respect from 
the great mass of free-born Britons 
than the greatest man in poverty. 
By a very large number of per- 
sons a@ man’s worth is estimated 
by his success in making money, 
and they would be incredulous if 
told that some did not make this 
(beyond the acquisition of a com- 
petency) at all the object of their 
lives, and in fact felt considerable 
contempt and aversion for those 
who did. And surely, to' amass a 
large fortune, and live gn an ex- 
pensive scale, is about as poor an 
ambition as a man could well set 
before him ; although the desire of 
a competency, to free its possessor 
from petty cares and put him be- 
yond the reach of want; is a 
thoroughly rational desire. Few 
persons employ their means so well 
as those who, after an industrious 
and frugal life, have acquired a 
modest independence. But the 
great bane of present life in Eng- 
land is that from imperfect laws 
and social arrangements, immense 
wealth often gets into the hands of 
those who have neither the desire 
nor the capacity to utilise the power 
put into their hands for its only 
legitimate end—human advance- 
ment. 

Great wealth comes into par- 
ticular hands in various ways: 
by inheritance, by good luck in 
trade, by energy and ability applied 
to commercial or productive pur- 
suits. In two of these cases, as the 
possession of wealth is a mere 
matter of accident, there is no 
greater guarantee of the qualities 
necessary to use it well than 
there would be of the qualities 
requisite for the adequate dis- 
charge of the functions of Poet 
Laureate, or Astronomer Royal, 
if a man succeeded to these offices 
by the accident of birth. In the 
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third class are no doubt to be found 
many men of great energy and 
ability, who might have distin- 
guished themselves in nobler walks 
than trade, had circumstances di- 
rected their early aspirations other- 
wise ; but even among them, where 
great success has been achieved, 
there have generally been some 
favouring circumstances. There 
are not a few very able men of busi- 
ness who always remain compara- 
tively poor. 

Wealth ordinarily is therefore 
rather the result of accident than of 
any kind of merit ; and even when it 
has been acquired by sheer hard- 
headedness and business capacity, 
the kind of knowledge and skill 
requisite to make much money, are 
no guarantee of the knowledge re- 
quisite to make a judicious use of 
it. The very fact that a man has 
devoted his time and energies to 
acquisition, almost of necessity im- 
plies that he has not thought much 
of the best modes of disbursement. 
The latter is generally considered 


easy enough; and without ques- 
tion the most incompetent per- 
son can manage to spend any 


amount put into his hands. On 
the other hand, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, that to spend 
money well, so as to produce good 
to society, and not evil, requires 
much higher and rarer qualities 
than to make it. Mere hap-hazard 
has often mainly to do with the ac- 
quisition of wealth, but no hap. 
hazard will enable the rich man to 
spend his means well. Few, how- 
ever, trouble themselves about this 
difficulty. Successful traders gener- 
ally take their cue from the titled 
aristocracy, and find ample employ- 
ment for their resources in keeping 
up large and expensive establish. 
ments, for the glorification of them- 
selves and their families. A few, no 
doubt, do really give of their means 
to a considerable extent, for what 
appear to them to be beneficent pur- 
poses, and are only prevented from 
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giving more liberally by the con. 
flicting evidence often produced, as 
to whether such donations do more 
good or harm. And it must be 
admitted that the bounty of liberal 
men is often perverted into wro 
channels. It is probable the world 
has, on the whole, not benefited 
but suffered by the offerings for 
religious and charitable purposes, 
True religion has not been advanced 
thereby, but rather sectarianism, 
and what was meant for charitable 
relief has been more an encourage- 
ment to sloth and dependence than 
tended to remove the causes which 
produce indigence. To give pecu- 
niary aid to worthy and well-regu- 
lated persons, who have fallen into 
poverty from no fault of their own, 
but from the perversity of fate, may 
be a very proper and humane pro- 
ceeding, but unfortunately they are 
those whose needs are least likel 
to become known to the kindly dis. 
posed among the rich; and who, 
were their wants known, would, in 
many cases, in the existing state of 
public sentiment, find it hard to 
come under pecuniary obligations 
without a feeling of humiliation. 
And besides there is a large class 
of the opulent who cannot see that 
persons are fit objects of their 
bounty, unless they show obvious 
outward marks of misery and de- 
gradation. Thus it comes that not 
the most deserving (whose very 
deserts render them modest and re- 
tiring), but the most clamorons and 
worthless, absorb the pittance the 
rich are willing to spare from their 
private uses for the relief of the 
poor. And so it happens that, 
in our great cities especially, a 
class of people—the scum of 
society—is to a great extent en- 
couraged and sustained in their 
useless existence, by the inconside- 
rate bounty of wealthy men. 

In most matters of life, it 
has come to be recognised as an 
axiom, that if good advice be de- 
sired on any subject, it is most 
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likely to be obtained by consulting 
those who have devoted special 
study and attention to that subject. 
Thus if one wanted to build a house, 
he would consult an architect; if 
to construct a bridge, a civil engi- 
neer ; and, if one’s health were de- 
fective, he would apply to a phy- 
sician. It would be well if this 
principle were also recognised in 
reference to the proper uses of 
money—a matter about which most 
moneyed men know aas little as of 
the architect’s, the civil engineer’s, 
or the physician’s art. There are 
many men of talent and eminence 
in the country, who have devoted 
much thought and attention to this 
matter, and those who disregard 
their counsel, and follow their own 
crude ideas, or those of ignorant 
and interested charlatans, deserve 
the same censure as men who, in a 
critical state of their own or others’ 
health, take the advice of a quack- 
doctor in preference to that of a 
skilled physician. 

It is indeed a misfortune for all 
that from the imperfections of 
existing laws and society such 
enormous wealth should get into 
the hands of persons with no 
knowledge or desire to use it well. 
If there is ever to be a remedy to 
this state of things, it will probably 
be found in some system of co- 
operation, which will remove the 
evil of so much in an individual’s 
success in life depending on mere 
accident, and remunerate each ac- 
cording to what appears to be the 
actual value of his labour. The 
tendency of all uncertain or im- 
moderate gains is decidedly perni- 
cious to the character. ,Among 
the commercial, and also in de- 
gree among the labouring, classes, 
waste and foolish extravagance, in- 
stead of rational enjoyment, have 
been the result of the sudden and 
unprecedented prosperity of recent 
years, 

The possessors of hereditary 
wealth are certainly greatly to blame, 
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by the example they have set, for 
the selfish and unworthy use of 
means by those who have sprung 
into sudden affluence. They have 
used the power and influence pro- 
perty gives, not for the public good, 
but to gratify the vanity of egotis- 
tical parade, and have not realised 
that the only justification of certain 
men being allowed to enjoy privi- 
leges denied to the great majority, 
is that such an arrangement shall 
be for the general advantage. It 
is on this ground only, of the in- 
terests of society in general, that 
such laws as those of primogeniture 
and entail can now be attacked or 
defended in argument; and the 
force of the attack seems to us over- 
poweringly strong. Why should 
the great bulk of a man’s property 
be given to the eldest son, alto- 
gether apart from the character of 
that son? If it must needs go 


to a member of the family at all, 
should it not be given to him who 
by wisdom and moderation appears 


most likely to make a good use of 
the power putintohishands? But 
further, it may be asked, Why 
should a man, who has great pos- 
sessions, necessarily leave these to 
any very large extent to his own 
family? The duty of parents to 
provide for the happiness and best 
interests of those they have sum- 
moned intoexistence, is granted, and 
it would be a great advantage if this 
obligation were more strongly real- 
ised and more wisely fulfilled. No 
parent, however, is bound to rear his 
children in luxury, and leave them 
in affluent circumstances. The chil- 
dren of the rich as a rule would 
both be happier and more useful, 
if they required in some degree to 
exert themselves. To give enor- 
mous wealth unreservedly into the 
hands of a fool, or even of a mediocre 
person, for the gratification of vanity 
and family pride, is one of the most 
maleficent actions a person can 
well be guilty of. While inflicting 
grievous injury on the recipient’s 
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own character, it is also a powerful 
means of corrupting society, and it 
is to be hoped that public opinion 
may yet become so enlightened as 
to insist on measures being taken 
to repress or at least control so ex- 
cessive an employment, against the 
best interests of society, of a force 
conferred by society itself. 

Most persons strovgly resent any 
interference with what law allows 
them to regard as their own pro- 
perty. It is disappointing to find 
that the wealthier classes so little 
realise that statute law is not ab- 
solutely synonymous with right; 
and that it is mainly owing to 
the imperfections of the law 
that such great inequalities in 
men’s conditions exist. The part 
of a really just man who recognised 
this fact, however great his riches, 
would be to live moderately and 
unpretentiously, and not appro- 
prem to purposes of personal or 

ily vanity what the imperfections 
of existing institutions, and not jus- 
It is 


tice, has put into his hands. 
no argument at all to say he has 
the right to do so; that is, legal 


right. One has the legal right to 
do many excessively mean and base 
actions. He has not the moral 
right to appropriate such property 
to his own uses, unless it can be 
shown that the general good would 
be promoted by his doing so; and 
it is but seldom that this is the 
case. In a truer sense than that 
of legal enactments, he has the best 
right to property who can make 
the best use of it. Looked at in 
an economical point of view, the 
miser is a more useful member of 
society than he who spends money 
lavishly in an unproductive man- 
ner; but no character is more de- 
spised. by the populace than that 
of the miser, and it is not a 
role that one could recommend 
any rich man to choose. There 
is, however, no danger of the 
rich man who lives simply and 
economically acquiring this invi- 
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dious reputation, if he shows by 
his conduct that his aversion to 
spend money on himself proceeds 
not from niggardliness but from 
principle. He has the enviable 
opportunity of becoming a public 
benefactor, without any sacrifice 
which would be regarded by a wise 
man as of great importance. It 
does not require heroic virtue to 
forego the mere superfl:ities of life, 
when the act would promote the 
welfare of thousands, and be hailed 
with general acclamation. 

The fallacy of supposing that 
large expenditure on luxuries on the 
part of the rich is beneficial to 
the poor has been often exposed, 
yet still is rooted in the popular 
mind, Such expenditure really 
has the effect of enhancing the 
cost of the necessaries of life. 
If a large number of persons be 
employed in producing luxuries, 
there will be less labour available 
for the production of necessaries, 
and consequently the price of the 
latter will be increased. If a man 
with great wealth spend the greater 
part of his means unproductively 
in a particular town or village, his 
so doing will enrich certain shop- 
keepers and others in that commu- 
nity, but this enrichment is attained 
at the sacrifice of the general well- 
being. 

If there be sufficient sense and 
restraint among a people, they can 
never have too much wealth; for 
true wealth is nothing else than well- 
being. Granted adequate wisdom 
and culture, and it is greatly to be 
wished that the whole inhabitants of 
the world were so rich as to be ex- 
empt from sordid cares and physical 
labour, except so much as is neces- 
sary for the preservation of vigorous 
health, and left free for the contem- 
plation of nature and enjoyment of 
each other’s society. Some ap- 
proximation might very soon be 
made to this ideal, if a really noble 
and generous spirit prevailed among 
the wealthy, a spirit which, with a 
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force greater than that of any 
written enactment, would enjoin 
them to forego the paltry gratifica- 
tion obtained from using the re- 
sources of mankind for the produc- 
tion of things not worth producing, 
and employ them for the mental 
and spiritual elevation of the people. 
Then refinement and simplicity of 
life would be substituted for waste 
andvulgarglitter. The amount that 
arich man may be justified in spend- 
ing on his own family must depend 
on circumstances—on the character 
of the particular members, and what 
conditions may be necessary to 
enable each to attain the greatest 
possible value and usefulness he is, 
in his nature, capable of. A pro- 
tracted and elaborate education 
will be proper for those who give 
indication of having the qualities 
to profit by such a discipline. On 
the other hand, no false pride should 
prevent a parent from putting a 
child, in whatever station of life he 
may be born, to an honest handi- 
craft, if this be the natural direction 
of his tastes and abilities. There is 
nothing degrading in useful labour ; 
but there is in being a contemptible 
idler, who gives noreturn, in thought 
or action, to society, for the benefits 
he receives. True economical ideas 
imply that everything in nature 
should be utilised. The duty of 
the rich is, by plain living and high 
thinking, to set an example to the 
less favoured of a simple, rational, 
and beautiful life, and to apply the 
superfluous resources, to which they 
have a legal right, to afford to 
others, so far as this is possible, 
the advantages they themselves en- 
joy. Everything, including good 
Art in all its forms, that tends to im- 
prove the education, the tastes, and 
the character of the masses ought 
to be heartily encouraged and for- 
warded by all lovers of their species, 
as the condition necessary to make 
a material improvement a blessing 
instead of a curse. 

The recent increase of luxury 
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and wasteful expenditure may well 
be a subject of grave reflection. It 
is common to assume that the causes 
which led to the corruption of Ro- 
man society, and the final overthrow 
of that empire, do not exist in 
England. The prosperity of the 
former, we are told, was founded 
on conquest, while that of the 
latter is based on industry. This 
may be true in a general sense, yet 
if, from imperfect laws and social 
arrangements, the fruits of industry 
get into quite other hands than 
those of the industrious, it is diffi- 
cult to see why similar causes should 
not produce similar results. Ifthe 
rich so imperfectly realise the true 
ends of life, that for the paltriest 
purposes they do not hesitate to 
use resources which ought to go 
towards the amelioration of so- 
ciety, and if the humbler classes, 
influenced by the selfish and per- 
nicious example of their social’ 
superiors, employ what ought to 
be laid by as a permanent provi- 
sion for themselves and families, for 
mere revelry and intoxication, it is 
hard to assign any limit to the 
disastrous issues of such conduct. 
If there are not sufficient virtue 
and patriotism left to induce the 
prosperous to deny themselves a 
little, for the benefit of others, when 
the sacrifice involved in living mo- 
derately instead of ostentatiously is 
so slight, and the resources thus 
saved could be applied to such 
beneficent ends, then England’s 
place among the nations must, in 
the course of a few generations, be 
taken by some braver and manlier 
people. 

The prospect of obtaining any 
sweeping change in the laws of 
property is at best remote; but 
something important might be done 
if a considerable number of earnest 
and instructed persons were to 
strongly realise the evil, and bring 
a steady influence to bear on their 
fellows, by precept and example, in 
counteraction of the prevailing ten- 
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dencies. There is, however, almost 
everything yet to do in the way 
of teaching men of wealth the duties 
they owe to others. 

The question has been asked in a 
direct form, ‘What is culpable 
luxury?’ It admits of an easy 
reply. Something beyond the 
bare necessaries of life—shelter, 
food, and clothing—is requisite to 
enable a man to attain mental and 
moral stature, and exert the best 
possible influence he is, from his 
nature, capable of exerting. Adults, 
no less than children, require some 
modicum of pleasure andamusement 
to break the monotony of life and 
prevent dulness and mental stag- 
nation. To indulge to this extent 
is perfectly harmless and even 
laudable. But the rich no less than 
the poor should cultivate simple and 
inexpensive enjoyments. There is 
culpable luxury when a man from 
fashion or vanity indulges expensive 
tastes, which really do not yield 
more healthy human enjoyment 
by reason of their costliness. To 
argue becsuse a man with small 
means spends a considerable pro- 
portion on luxury, that the mil- 
lionaire is justified in spending an 
equal proportion in the same way, is 
irrelevant. The former may spend 
no more than is necessary to keep 
him sound in body and cheerful in 
mind, and the other, beyond this 
line, giving it the widest scope, is 
spending large sums of money (the 
world’s means, not his) in fostering 
the idle, sensual, and vicious side of 
human nature. 

If there are any persons really 
entitled tospend large means on 
personal objects, they are the real 
benefactors of mankind, such as 
those who by their inventive in- 
genuity have yielded to human 
labour a far ampler return, or those 
who have extended our knowledge 
of natural laws or have discovered 
the means of preventing disease and 
lengthening the average duration of 
life ; but most of all those who, by 
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their precepts and lives, have ele- 
vated men’s characters and senti- 
ments,—given them that, in short, 
without which any material amelio- 
ration is of no real advantage. It 
would be just, if necessary, that 
such men should live like million- 
aires, because the value of their 
services would be more than an 
equivalent for such expenditure. It 
is, however, to be remarked that 
the real -benefactors of the world 
are those who, while they give most, 
take least. The very fact that they 
devote their energies to such sub- 
jects, implies that they are the most 
disinterested of their species, and 
set little value on those things 
which to mean natures are all in 
all. Can it be right that those 
mean natures, when they chance 
to become the possessors of a great 
deal of money, should assume un- 
checked the position, virtually, of 
slave-owners over the bulk of man- 
kind ? 

There are many practical evils, 
patent to all, which result from 
lavish personal expenditure. In al- 
mostevery case it has a deteriorating 
effect on the character, pandering to 
vanity and conceit. In an ideal 
world no one would obtain addi- 
tional respect and deference on 
account of riches. But under pre- 
sent conditions large expenditure is 
a bribe for obsequious and unde- 
served homage, quite as certainly 
as money given by candidates at 
elections is a bribe for political 
power. While it tends to make 
many of the poor false and syco- 
phantish, it as surely has the effect 
of giving the rich a very ex- 
aggerated idea of their own worth 
and importance. 

In most cases it is a barrier to free 
intercourse between a man and his 
friends or those who may have been 
his friends, but who have ceased 
to be, on account of prosperity, 
selfishly used, having enabled and 
encouraged him to indulge in tastes 
and habits beyond their means. Itis 
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but seldom that riches are employed 
for cultivating the society of the 
worthiest and best. It would be 
nearer the truth to say, that they 
are mostly used to cultivate the so- 
ciety of the rich, who can give a re- 
turn for expensive entertainment— 
a practice especially inconsistent 
with the principles professed by the 
religious world, who are not less 
than others the slaves of the pre- 
vailing fashion. 

Again, from the custom of lavish 
expenditure set by the opulent, ex- 
travagant expectations are formed 
as to what decency demands from 
professional persons or others of 
moderate means, which often make 
life a very hard struggle, when, but 
for the example set by plutocrats, 
existence might be comfortable and 
easy. There is a large class, the 


vain and weak-minded, over whom 
the custom of the rich has such 
overwhelming force that, in order 
tc comply with it, they commence 
life on a scale quite beyond their 
means, the consequence being a 


perpetual struggle with fate, or, in 
many cases, utter degradation and 
ruin. 

The purport of the foregoing re- 
marks will have been misunderstood 
if it be supposed that they are 
designed to give any countenance 
to extreme measures for the rectifi- 
cation of existing evils. However 
bad matters may be at present, any- 
thing of this nature would not tend 
to improve them. A step in the 
right direction would be to abolish 
the laws of primogeniture and en- 
tail, which would gradually have 
the effect of breaking up the large 
landed properties. Much good would 
result from this, not only to the 
landed aristocracy but to the mer- 
cantile world. The ambition of 
British merchants to ape the man- 
ners and habits of the aristocracy 
has long been one of their charac- 
teristic weaknesses: but if habits 
of splendour and large expenditure 
became less a feature with the 
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latter, the former would be freed 
from one strong’ inducement to 
adopt a luxurious and ostentatious 
mode of life, as they would not 
then necessarily associate such 
habits with gentility. But what is 
even more important than the pass- 
ing of any law by Parliament, is, 
that all impressed with the folly and 
immorality of the present fashions 
should use every means in their 
power—argument, moral suasion, 
and example—to create a healthy 
public opinion to check all selfish 
and unworthy expenditure. Pro- 
fuse idle luxury ought to be con- 
sidered disgraceful, as it is certainly 
pernicious. The public grievances 
chiefly dwelt on by persons of 
an economical turn, are not much 
to the point. The money spent 
on our army and navy is for the 
most part a necessary expendi- 
ture. It is obviously much to be 
wished that what is now given to 
such objects could be devoted in- 
stead to education, and the encour- 
agement of arts and sciences ; but 
while Europe and the rest of the 
world remain in their present con- 
dition, we must, at all sacrifices, 
be prepared to repel aggression. 
The wasteful rich might be urged 
to devote their superfluous wealth 
(as a few of the best of them 
do even now) to such objects as 
providing public parks and places 
of recreation for the masses ; to the 
founding of libraries, museums, and 
galleriesof art for the improvement 
of the public taste ; to the encour- 
agement of science, and the more 
ample endowment of educational 
institutions. Money could also be 
well employed in many of our towns, 
in cleansing the streets, in perfect- 
ing the system of drainage, or in 
providing comfortable houses for 
the labouring classes. Let the rich 
abandon the contemptible rivalry 
to outvie each other in the exhibi- 
tion of superior splendour, and 
devote the money saved in a philan- 
thropic and judicious manner, and 
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there is every reason to believe that 
the mass of English people, women 
as well as men, might be wonder- 
fully raised in education, intelli- 
ence, character, and happiness. 

The duty of the poor, in order to 
bring about this desirable result, is, 
while treating all with courtesy, to 
refrain from encouraging selfish 
personal expenditure, by withhold- 
ing any extra manifestation of re- 
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gard or deference from those who 
indulge init. No doubt, as a neces. 
sary result of past obsequiousness, 
some of the opulent may resent this 
treatment. Let them do so; the 
wound to their vanity will be most 
salutary, and the poor will have the 
great satisfaction of having pre- 
served their manliness and inde- 
pendence. 
W. M. 
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THE VENETIAN NAVY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


ETWEEN medieval Venice, the 
queen of the Adriatic, and 
modern England, the sovereign of 
the seas, there are many points of 
comparison andeven of resemblance. 
States of limited extent, with large 
outlying provinces and colonies, 
with a nominal sovereign possessing 
little beyond the semblance of 
authority, with enormous wealth 
sprung from and depending on 
commerce, supported by a powerful 
navy,—it is difficult to avoid the 
thought that in the prosperous 
career of the two nations we have a 
remarkable instance of that imita- 
tion to which, as the familiar adage 
assures us, history is accustomed. 
How the might of Venice steadily 
declined with the decline of her 
commerce is well known; and the 
conviction forces itself on us that 
were Our commerce and manufac- 
tures similarly to decline, the 
imitation might extend beyond the 
days of prosperity, even to those of 
decay and ruin. 

With such painful anticipations, 
however, I am not now concerned, 
It is the duty of the statesman or 
the politician to peer into the 
possibilities of the future ; the more 
modest task of the historian is to 
examine into the realities of the past; 
and of these realities, the existence 
of Venice as a great naval power 
is one which would seem to have 
for us English a lively and 
practical interest. That this power 
sprung from her commerce is not to 
be doubted; that her commerce 
waned from the day in which the 
sea passage to the Kast Indies was 
established, is certain; but as, in 
natural science, we find that the 
effect follows the cause, frequently 
after a long interval,—as, for in- 
stance, in meteorology, we find that 
the hottest part of the day is when 
the sun has declined some distance 
from the meridian, or that the 


hottest season of the year extends 
well into the autumn,—-so in history 
we find that a country attains its 
greatest splendour after the com- 
mencement of its decadence; the 
most brilliant epoch in the history 
of Rome is the age of Augustus, and 
the naval power of Venice culmin- 
ated in the sixteenth century. Itis 
to this period that I wish to call 
attention. 

The Venetian Navy, like our 
own, took its rise in commercial 
necessity ; but between the two, in 
their origin, there was this essential 
difference, that with us the navy 
was purely a development of the 
maritime instincts of the people, 
an arming of merchant ships either 
for their own defence or for national 
war; with the Venetians, on the 
contrary, it was a force specially 
organised and equipped for the pro- 
tection of their trade, or the 
assertion of their claims; it was 
from the outset a State navy, a 
collection of Government ships, 
designed solely for purposes of war, 
a position which, with us, the navy 
did not attain to till towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. 
The reason of this is evident. In 
the early days of navigation the 
heavy, round-bottomed, clumsily- 
rigged ships were, in the smooth 
watersofthe Mediterranean, marked- 
ly inferior, as vessels of war, to the 
long, low, light galleys; but these 
galleys, in our western seas, were re- 
peatedly proved to be more dangerous 
to their own crews than to their 
enemies, and the attempts to in- 
troduce them, even in a modified 
form, were never successful. On 
the other hand, galleys with crews 
of two hundred or more men, and 
no room for stowage, could not be 
used as merchant ships. The ship 
of war and the ship of commerce 
were thus, in the Mediterranean, in- 
convertible, incapable of performing 
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each other’s functions, and had, as 
distinct things, to exist side by 
side; whereas in the western ocean 
a merchant ship was transformed 
into a ship of war merely by sending 
on board a number of men-at-arms, 
or, in later days, by giving her an 
increased number of guns. Thus, 
then, from the very first the Vene- 
tian navy had a State organisation ; 
the galleys were built and equipped 
by the State ; and at an early period, 
whilst the ships that maintained the 
English dominion in the narrow 
seas—ships that won the most 
bloody and decisive naval battle of 
the middle ages— mustered from 
the petty harbours of Winchelsea or 
Fowey, the Venetian arsenal was 
an important Government insti- 
tution. In the sixteenth century 
it had reached an extent and per- 
fection which had never before been 
equalled. 

At this time! it kept in permanent 
employment about 16,000 men. 
The pay of these was exceptionally 
good and their privileges were great; 
their sons, at an early age, were 
entered in the workshops, and in- 
structed in some one of the many 
trades carried on in them; they 
themselves, when old, were pen- 
sioned or admitted into a hospital 
established especially for the navy. 
On the other hand, their work was 
severe. They were not only work- 
men, but soldiers, trained to the use 
of arms and the strictest discipline ; 
their leading men, foremen, and over- 
seers being in turn their sergeants, 
lieutenants, and captains. The go- 
vernment, in all working details, 
was in the hands of practical men, 
chosen from the workmen them- 
selves, the highest of whom, with 
the title of Grand Admiral, exercised 
superintendence over the whole. 
But the supreme command was 
vested in the Proveditor-General, 
a noble of high rank and distin- 
guished service, either as com- 
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mander afloat or as statesman 
ashore. It was a marked pecu- 
liarity of the Venetian constitution 
that untried men could not hold 
any important office; their public 
men had to servea long and laborious 
apprenticeship in subordinate posi- 
tions, before they were considered 
qualified to take any prominent 
part in the affairs of the State ; and 
amidst a people so peculiarly nautical 
few could mount the several steps 
of a long career without obtaining 
an insight into the conduct of naval 
business. 

At the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the control of this enormous 
establishment was found to be be- 
yond the power of one man, and 
two assistants were appointed, one 
as proveditor of the arsenal, who 
had more especial charge of the 
armoury ; the other as proveditor of 
artillery, whose title explains itself. 
Contrary to Venetian usage, which 
limited the duration of public office 
to sixteen months, these three were 
appointed for a term of three years, 
one going out each year in rotation, 
so that the majority of the three 
were at all times thoroughly con- 
versant with the details of the ad- 
ministration. For the office of 
proveditor was altogether adminis- 
trative ; the Proveditor-General, or 
the three in council, were the re- 
presentative and mouthpiece of the 
State, and their duties may fairly 
be compared to those of our Lords of 
the Admiralty in their relation to 
the dockyards, independent of their 
executive authority over ships or 
men afloat. The Grand Admiral, 
again, corresponded in some degree 
to the Admiral Superintendent of 
our yards, but with a much more 
extensive command, which included 
everything relating either to the 
building, the fitting out, or the 
arming of ships of war. His office 
was thus one of very great import- 
ance and of corresponding dignity. 
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In an age of aristocratic exclusive- 
ness, his privileges were almost equal 
to those of the nobility, and on oc- 
casions of ceremony he wore a simi- 
lar costume. This is specially 
described as consisting of a robe of 
red satin, over which was a vest that 
came down to the knees, and a cap 
of violet damask with a heavy-bul- 
lined gold fringe. At State in- 
spections of the arsenal he had a 
post of honour ; when distinguished 
foreigners wished to see over the 
works, he was their official guide; 
and when, on Ascension Day, the 
Doge, with all the pomp and 
splendour of rich Venice, went out 
to wed the Adriatic, he took com- 
mand of the Bucentoro, the galley of 
State. 

The material power of the Vene- 
tian Government was purely naval ; 
the provision which it made for 
military service on shore was ex- 
tremely limited, and was under naval 
control. Arms, armour, guns, pow- 
der, all munitions of war were manu- 
factured in the arsenal under the 
control of the proveditors, and under 
the superintendence of the Grand 
Admiral ; not only the galleys them- 
selves, but all their fittings, rope, 
iron or brass work, down to the 
smallest nails; nothing was too 
large or too small. Nothing came 
into the yard but raw material, 
timber, hemp, iron or copper, and all 
of the very best quality ; the timber 
was, as a rule, kept in store ten 
years before it was used; the hemp 
was specially cultivated in the pro- 
vinces on the mainland ; the work- 
manship throughout was excellent ; 
their ships were superior to those 
of any other State, their galleys were 
unrivalled, and their rope had a 
distinct reputation. Their cables 
were so good, that whilst ships of 
other countries were provided with 
six, for the Venetian four were 
found to be sufficient. 

The superiority of work done in 
Government yards, by Government 
workmen and under efficient Go- 
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vernment superintendence, has been 
abundantly proved over and over 
again, not only in our own country, 
but in France ; and it is interesting 
to compare this statement of the 
excellence of the work turned out 
of the Venetian arsenal, with the 
history of the contract or political- 
party work, which formed such a 
large proportion of the material 
strength of our navy through the 
eighteenth century, and through 
the greatwar. When we remember 
that our men-of-war were for a long 
time models of clumsiness and in- 
elegance, that our best ships were 
Spanish or French prizes, that for 
years we had nothing to compare 
with the Princessa, Gibraliar, Fou- 
droyant, or Canopus ; when we re- 
member the outrageous scandals that 
were constantly recurring, and the 
miserably bad supply of every sort 
of stores and provisions, and reflect 
that, three hundred years before, 
the Venetians had shown the way 
to excellence, and had proved the 
possibility of avoiding such failures, 
we cannot but be impressed with 
the idea that the study of history 
and historical archeology has a 
very practical interest, not only to 
the officer or administrator, but to 
the average tax-payer. There is 
no reason to suppose that the 
Venetians were more scrupulously 
honest than other people ; and when 
we know how, in our own service, 
at different times, peculation has 
been looked on as almost a vested 
interest, and bribery has been con- 
sidered alegitimate source of income, 
we cannot but admire the energy 
and organisation under which the 
Venetian arsenal in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries reached 
such a pitch of perfection, both in 
workmanship and economy. 

The strength of the Venetian 
fleet consisted entirely, as I have 
already said, of galleys. These were 
of two or three different classes; 
but, in the respective classes, the 
several galleys closely resembled 
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each other: they were built on a 
uniform pattern, so that the various 
parts of each were exactly similar. 
They thus could be, and were, pre- 
pared and stored long beforehand ; 
and thus, when the public service 
required, a number of galleys could 
spring (as it were) into existence 
in an almost incredibly short space 
of time. When Henry III. of 
France visited Venice in 1574, a 
galley was entirely built whilst the 
royal party was at dinner, and was 
launched, ready for sea, with the 
crew on board, as the guests came 
out of the dining-hall. This, of 
course, was very exceptional; but 
as a matter of service, on the break- 
ing out of the Turkish war in 1570, 
the arsenal turned the galleys— 
vessels of about 400 tons displace- 
ment—out of hand, at the rate of 
one a day, for 100 consecutive days. 

We have no exact detail of the 
manner in which these galleys were 
manned. The complement on a 
war footing was about 400, including 
100 soldiers, 60 sailors, and 200 to 
250 men for the oars. In early 
times, the oarsmen, like the others, 
were free and paid ; but in the six- 
teenth century it was discovered 
that by the use of long oars, with 
several men to each oar, the galleys 
could be advantageously made larger 
and heavier; the work, however, 
was much more severe, and free 
men would not undertake it. The 
practice of employing slaves, or 
forced labour, thus gradually came 
in, and by the end of the sixteenth 
century the number of free men at 
the oars was very small. But it 
was, at all times, a difficulty to raise 
the required number of slaves. 
Prisoners of war, Turks more espe- 
cially, were freely used ; criminals 
and vagabonds were sent to the 
galleys—a convenient method at 
once of disposing of the convicts 
and utilising their energy: kidnap- 
ping was evidently not unknown, 
when there was a great demand for 
men, as in time of war; and that, 
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we may fairly believe, without the 
slightest reference to any idea of 
justice, beyond the wants of the 
galleys. © Treaties with other States, 
too, made their vagabond and cri- 
minal population available, so that, 
altogether, it is difficult to imagine 
a fouler sink of iniquity, vice, crime, 
poverty, and misfortune, than the 
chain-gang of a galley. To keep 
sucha heterogeneous crowd in order, 
to prevent them escaping and to 
compel them to labour, a most 
severe discipline was necessary—a 
discipline that became proverbial all 
over Europe. The free use of the 
whip was the rule; other punish. 
ments, such as branding, cutting off 
the nose or ears, and flogging with 
a rope’s end, were not uncommon: 
but death, as a punishment, was 
exceptional; the poor wretches 
were too valuable to be killed pur. 
posely, though they died fast from 
cruelty and disease. It is indeed 
curious, considering their great 
value and the extreme difficulty 
found in procuring sufficient num- 
bers, that more care was not taken 
to keep them alive, not as a mea- 
sure of humanity, but of policy: 
this, however, does not seem even 
to have dawned on administrators 
of the day, and the slaves were ex- 
pended without care and without 
scruple. 

On the other hand, the Turks, 
long the rivals, and ultimately the 
destroyers of the Venetian strength, 
did not, amidst all their barbarity, 
attempt to make capital out of the 
crimes or misfortunes of their 
countrymen ; they disposed of their 
criminals, for the most part, ina 
more summary manner, which it is 
the custom of the present day to 
call brutal. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that their conduct 
in this respect was dictated by any 
spirit of leniency. Notwithstanding 
the splendid physique of many of 
these Orientals, the evidence is that 
they could not stand the work of 
the galleys. This was avowedly the 
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reason why the Christians did not 
use their Mahometan prisoners much 
more than they did, and probably 

ided the Turks in their preference 
for Christian labour. Of all the 
slaves, says Pantero Pantera, ‘ the 
Moors are the most able-bodied, but 
they are untameable savages, always 
getting up rows and dangerous 
mutinies. The Turks are not nearly 
so good, but they have a much 
gentler disposition ; and the negroes 
are of no good at all, for they fall 
into a melancholic condition, and die 
off” Itwasthus thatin thecelebrated 
alliance between the French and 
Turks in 1543, the French king, 
the chivalrous Francis, made the 
Turkish Admiral a present of 400 
convicts, for whom he had no use; 
and in his savage raid down the 
coast of Italy, Barbarossa carried 
off the inhabitants by thousands. 
His galleys were so crowded, that a 
horrible pestilence broke out, and it 
is said that upwards of 10,000 pri- 
soners were thrown overboard, dead 
or dying, before the fleet got back 
to Constantinople. 

Independent, however, of the supe- 
riority of the Europeans as oars- 
men, their employment had a cer- 
tain advantage in time of war: in 
the hour of battle their chains could 
be taken off, and in close conflict 
they more than doubled the fighting 
power. With the Venetians this 
was the rule; from which it would 
appear that their oarsmen, slaves as 
well as freemen, were mostly of 
their own subjects: with other 
nations, having Christian prisoners 
of war in the chain-gang, the prac- 
tice was more exceptional, and could 
nct be adopted except against the 
Turks, But when the slaves could 
be trusted, they fought desperately ; 
in addition to the fierce rapture of 
the combat, all the more delicious 
as a relief from the intolerable 
labour of the oars, they could always 
have some hope, however faint, of 
earning their release ; sometimes— 
as at Lepanto—it was formally pro- 
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mised to them; at others, a fortu- 
nate turn was always possible. In 
the action between the French and 
Spanish galleys off Genoa on Sep- 
tember 1, 1638, there was on board 
one of the French vessels an ex- 
knight of St. John, Antoine Mar- 
guillet by name, who, for some un- 
recorded crime, had been condemned 
to servitude for life. The captain 
and all the officers being killed, this 
convict took the command, beat 
back the Spanish boarders, forcibly 
quelled an uprising of the Neapo- 
litan part of the chain-gang, and 
brought the vessel, honourably, out 
of the battle. For this service he 
was not only pardoned, but restored 
by the king to his ‘good fame, 
credit, and property.’ What action 
the Order of St. John took is not 
known. ' 

The very limited extent of the 
true Venetian territory necessarily 
rendered the manning of their ships 
and the maintenance of their armies 
a work of extreme difficulty. This, 
joined to the ingenuity and me- 
chanical aptitude fostered by com- 
merce and manufacture, led them 
in all ages to supplement numbers 
by superior skill; and they took as 
decided a lead in the arts of war 
as in those of peace. They were 
thus amongst the first systema- 
tically to adopt the use of cannon, 
which were certainly invented early 
in the fourteenth century, although 
the exact date may be considered 
doubtful. The first accounts of 
these, as present in open battle, are 
indeed too vague to carry much 
weight, but there is sufficient evi- 
dence of their forming part of a 
siege train before the year 1350; 
and Sir Harry Nicolas has consi- 
dered it certain that ‘they were 
used at the siege of Cambray in 
1339. Nevertheless, putting on 
one side the terrorand dismay which 
the noise might give rise to, there is 
reason to believe that they did not 
become really effective much before 
1370; there is a very distinct men- 
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tion of them in the war between 
Venice and Padua in 1376. The 
weapon is thus described by a con- 
temporary writer: ‘ It is a huge in- 
strument of iron, having a large 
opening pierced in the direction of 
its length; into this they put a large 
stone on top of a black powder com- 
posed of sulphur, saltpetre, and 
charcoal. On lighting the powder 
through a small hole, the stone is 
projected with such force that there 
is no wall which can resist it.’ A 
few years later, at the defence of 
Chioggia against the Genoese, in 
1380, they had ‘bombarde,’ which 
seem to have been mortar-shaped 
guns, throwing stones of nearly 
200 lbs. weight; these, however, 
could only be discharged once in 
twenty-four hours. 

Of course, these early guns were 
of very rude construction: the suc- 
cessive improvements, so far as they 
can be traced, originated in the 
north of Italy, and Venice certainly 
had a large share in bringing them 
into the practice of war. The bro- 
thers Alberghetti, celebrated at first 
as artists in metal, to whose skill 
we owe those beautiful fountains in 
the Court of the Ducal Palace 
which still delight the eye of the 
traveller, were induced to turn their 
attention to the casting of guns; 
and the introduction of boring 
machines is attributed to them. 
Leonardo da Vinci also, whose fame 
as an engineer is less than as a 
painter only in so far as his works 
were of a less popular nature, de- 
vised several improvements in the 
manufacture and management of 
artillery, which were easily reduced 
to practice by the Venetian work- 
men; and although he himself does 
not seem to have been in the imme- 
diate service of the Venetian Go- 
vernment, still, as his plans became 
known, and his treatise on gunnery 
—probably the first scientific work 
on the subject—was published, he 
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was really and effectively in the 
service of every Government whose 
officers had the brains to understand 


























his teachings, or whose workmen Zz 
had the hands to execute them; in heft 
which category the Venetians were J .1¢ 
pre-eminently included. a 

Towards the end of the sixteenth § ¢. 
century they introduced what must §j ,,, 
be considered as a primitive form of §j 5; 
howitzer, for firing grape. It is § i» 
described by Graziani*® as a sort of § oy 
cask of very thick wood, barely a § ;;,. 
cubit in length, and of about the § .,, 
same bore as a mortar: it must § + 
thus have been, inside, about the § ;,, 
size of a nine-gallon beer barrel. § ,, 
This was loaded with leaden balls, ff },, 
and stones as large as an egg, § 
and is said to have done good ser- § 
vice in the battle of Lepanto; ‘on § ,. 
board those ships on which this § ; 
horrible hail fell it made terrible § ,, 
havoc.’ . 

The exercise of the guns seems § 
to have called for no less attention 4 
than their construction. Thetowns- § , 
men, enrolled as militia, as well as § ,, 
the artillerymen, were regularly § , 
drilled, and two or three times a 1 






week were practised in firing ata 
mark: whoever gained the prize 
for firing three times in a year, re- 
ceived a pension for life, equivalent 
to about 61. of our money. Surely 
in this record we have the bitterest 
satire on the custom so long pre- 
vailing, both in our service and in 
the French, of casting the guns 
loose for exercise only in time of 
action. Admiral Jurien, the father 
of the present Admiral de la 
Graviére, describes the seamen of 
his early days as spending the 
greater partof their time, whilst in 
harbour, in playing prison-bars; 
and we may painfully remember 
that the Java had never attempted 
to exercise her guns till the day of 
her capture, and that Captain Broke, 
of the Shannon, was looked on as 
an outrageous radical for instituting 
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aregular system of General Quar- 
ters. 

Cueva, the Spanish envoy, writing 
in 1603, says that some little time 
before there had been in the arsenal 
116 galleys, equipped and ready for 
service; and that then, exclusive 
of ships in commission, there were 
stores sufficient to equip 150 vessels, 
ind to arm 200,000 men. M. Yriarte 
considers that this last number is 
much exaggerated, for the Vene- 
tian army for land service rarely 
exceeded 25,000 men, and in time 
of war was made up of hired 
foreigners, mostly Swiss. But the 
number is not particularised as be- 
longing to men for the land ser- 
vice. Of all classes, slaves included, 
who were armed in time of battle, 
200 galleys would be manned by 
about 80,000 men; so that the Ve- 
netian force under arms might be 
properly estimated at 100,000; and 
at Lepanto they had more than 
40,000 actually engaged. Making 
a provision for waste and loss, and 
arming new levies, 200,000 does 
not seem an excessive number. 
The same writer, Cueva, reports 
that there were in store 800 pieces 
of artillery, besides 1,000 more, of 
large calibre, which were on board 
40 galleys and 20 galleasses. These 
galleasses were an invention of the 
sixteenth century, a combination of 
ship and galley, moved by oars and 
sails: as compared to other vessels 
of war in the Mediterranean, they 
were floating batteries, carrying 40 
or 50 guns, and of solid, in that 
age almost shot-proof, construction ; 
but they were dull sailers, too heavy 
to row, and though from their size, 
strength, armament, and number 
of men, far superior to galleys in 
direct fight, they were so slow that 
hostile galleys had it quite at their 
option whether they would engage 
or not, 

How suddenly and decidedly the 
might of Venice perished, appears 
from the report of St. Didier, in 
1680, according to which the num- 
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ber of workmen in the arsenal was 
500, which it was estimated could, 
in time of war, be increased to 
2,000. A few years later Addison 
says: ‘The Venetians pretend they 
could set out, in case of great 
necessity, 30. men of war, 100 gal- 
leys, and to galleasses;’ and later 
still, towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the Venetian 
navy was reduced to a nominal 
force of 20 ships, 16 galleys, and 
two galleasses, none of which were, 
probably, to be considered efficient. 

With these miserable remains of 
a great power we are not, however, 
now concerned. Throughout the 
sixteenth century the navy of Venice 
was, not only in numbers but in 
equipment, far superior to that of 
any other Christian State in the 
Mediterranean. Into the open ocean 
their ships never came; their com- 
merce beyond the Straits was in- 
significant, and their men-of-war 
unfitted for the boisterous western 
seas: there is thus no comparison 
between the organised might of 
Venice, and the rude, almost in- 
stinctive, development of the navy 
of England. Each adapted itself to 
the peculiar circumstances which 
called it into being, each repeatedly 
proved itself competent to perform 
its own duties, and we may fairly 
believe that each would have failed 
had an exchange of duties been 
possible. We may fairly doubt the 
capability of the whole Venetian 
navy to have withstood, in our 
stormy seas, a gathering such as the 
Spanish Armada; we may equally 
doubt whether the English ships of 
that day could have obtained any 
marked success against the Turkish 
galleys in the land-locked waters 
between Cephalonia and the main- 
land. Speculations on such a 
subject would be altogether idle, 
as, indeed, are most of those which 
are based on unacted chapters of 
history; but it is, perhaps, legiti- 
mate, in speaking of the might of 
Venice in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries, to pause for a moment 
on the possibilities which hung over 
Eastern Europe previous to the in- 
road of the Turks. When we con- 
sider that even against these nu- 
merous warlike and powerful foes, 
Venice held for centuries the islands 
of the Archipelago and Levant, the 
Morea, and parts of the mainland, 
it is a reasonable conjecture that, 
had the Eastern Empire not been 
crushed out by the Ottoman in- 
vaders, it might have been absorbed 
by the grasping” policy of the Ve- 
netians, ‘marked,’, says Gibbon, 
‘by the avarice of a trading and 
the insolence of a maritime power;’ 
the discipline and organisation, nur- 
tured within the narrow boundaries 
of the lagoon, might have developed 
into majesty and strength on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, or amid 
the old glories of the Peirzeus. 

As it was, however, the greatness 
of Venice slowly succumbed to the 
might of her powerful neighbour, 
against whom her failing commerce 
rendered her less and less able to 
contend. This fact, indeed, she 
early realised, and during the six- 
teenth century her diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Turks were excessively 
guarded. For more than thirty years 
peace was maintained, but in the 
disturbed state of Europe it was 
difficult to avoid giving or taking 
offence, and disputes arose which 
came to a climax in the year 1536. 
The death of the vizir, Ibrahim, a 
native of Venetian territory, who 
had long supported Venetian inter- 
ests, permitted the Viceroy of Algiers, 
Khair-ed-din, better known to Eu- 
ropeans as Barbarossa, to arrive at 
a prominent place in the Turkish 
Council; and the voice of the old 
corsair was for war. 

Khair-ed-din, then of an advanced 
age, ‘would appear to have been one 
of those remarkable men to whom 
years bring experience, without 
taking away the fire of youthful 
courage. About his birth there is 
some doubt ; he is differently spoken 
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of as a French renegade of good 
family, as the son of a potter of 
Lesbos, and as the son of a Turkish 
settler of Mitylene ; this last, on the 
authority of Hadji Khalifeh, which 
is accepted by Hammer, I am in. 
clined to follow; but, whatever his 
origin, it is certain that, while still 
comparatively young, he raised 
himself to power as a leader of in- 
dependent cruisers; and, having 
seized on the Government of Algiers 
and Tunis, put himself under the 
protection of Solyman, and was 
declared commander-in-chief of 
the Turkish navy. The exiled 
ruler of Tunis, Muley-Hassan, soughi 
assistance from Charles V., who 
being, just at that time, at peace 
with Francis, was prepared to make 
a little political capital out of a 
pseudo-religious war against the 
Moor. Barbarossa was expelled 
from his conquest, and devoted 
himself with increased zeal to the 
interests of his sovereign. It was 
shortly after this that the Venetian 
war broke out, and in May, 1537, 
Barbarossa, with a powerful fleet, 
was sent into the Adriatic. 

Andrea Doria was then in com- 
mand of the Imperial force destined 
to act with the Venetians, and 
opened the campaign by seizing on 
twelve Turkish galleys, which 
happened to be cruising as a de- 
tached or independent squadron: 
the crews were killed or thrown 
overboard, and Doria, hearing of 
Barbarossa’s approach, retired, with 
his prizes, to Messina. The sea 
being thus open, the Turks landed 
in force on the island of Corfu, 
ravaged the country, and laid siege 
to the citadel. The Venetian ar- 
tillery was, however, served with 
an excellence which, in those days, 
seemed almost miraculous. li 
struck terror into the enemy. Two 
galleys were sunk by one shot; 
another killed four men in the 
trenches; and the Turks, who cer- 
tainly cannot, as a rule, be charged 
with fickleness in their attacks, and 
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who, at Malta, some thirty years weakly defended towns for the ad- 











of Mister, showed an obstinacy verging vantage of the Emperor, he had no 
ish fn rashness, hastily relinquished the intention of risking the Imperial 
he undertaking, revenging themselves fleet in a hazardous conflict against 


by burning Butrinto and laying the most renowned admiral of the 
waste Paxo. day. Being, then, unable to pursue 

They then returned to Constanti- this ambiguous policy in its entirety, 
nople;and Barbarossa, afterrefitting, and being forced to make a show of 
ledthemagainstthe Venetian Islands readiness to fight (September 28, 
of the Archipelago. Naxos alone, 1538), hearrayed his line, massing 
by timely submission, was allowed the galleasses (their number is not 
to become tributary; the others stated) in front of the centre, trust- 
were annexed totheTurkishEmpire. ing that their heavy fire would 
The greater part of the following break, or at any rate disorder, the 








of Bi summer was spent in consolidating attack of the Turks. Barbarossa 
7 the conquests, and in ravaging was, however, quite sensible of the 
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Candia; but towards the end of terrible power, for resistance, of 

















































rho September, hearing that the allies these huge vessels; he accordingly 
ace Bwere preparing to attack Prevesa, avoided them. So far as we can 
uke Bi Barbarossa sailed to its relief. With understand the old accounts, in 
t @ Ba fleet of 122 galleys, he arrived in which superstition, religious frenzy, 
the Bthe Gulf of Arta just as Doria ap- national hatred, and personal jea- 
led peared outside. lousy form a most confused mass of 
ted BY The Christian fleet, consisting of contradictory statements, he charg- 
the Bg, Venetian, 36 Roman, and 50 ed the two wings of the allied fleet 
was B Spanish galleys, was much superior with his whole force, which must 
Han Bin numbers to the Turkish; but, thus have come into action obliquely, 
37; Bnotwithstanding this, Barbarossa or in a sort of irregular echelon. 
eet, Bhad such confidence in himself and The Christians had expected great 
his followers, or possibly such in- things from the galleasses in front of 
om- Bsight into Spanish policy and their line; their expectations were 
ined Bi Doria’s intentions, that he wentout disappointed, and they themselves 
and Hof the gulf, and formed in line-of. correspondingly dismayed. Theat- 
| © Bbattle abreast. Doria declined the tack was in a measure a surprise, 
hich Fi offered battle, and drew back to and the preponderance of force 
de- HSanta Maura; but the next day be- which was brought against the 
ron: ing urged by his colleagues, and wings completed the effect: the 
Ow? Bespecially by Capello, the Venetian allies retired in confusion, with 
g of Admiral, he unwillingly resolved to the loss of two galleys (Venetian) 
with engage. The cause of hishesitation blown up, and four (1 Venetian, 
Set fis variously stated: on one side, ac- 1 Roman, and 2 Spanish) taken. 
ded Beusations ‘of intrigue with Barba- Night closed in, and in the darkness, 
orfu, Brossa were freely circulated; onthe with their lights extinguished, they 
lege Bother, it was said that his troops escaped to Corfu; from which cir- 
| al Bwere newly raised and ill-disci- cumstance we are perhaps justified 
with plined, without union or concord. in concluding that the lines of 
lays; Whe fact would appear to be that battle stretched north and south, or 
It fhhis instructions from the Imperial nearly so, and that the Turkish 
Two overnment did not warrant him attack fell principally on the south- 
hot; Bn an aggressive strategy; and ern or right wing of the Chris- 
the hough willing to support the Vene- tians, which was possibly doubled 
= ans in appearance, and to attack on, and taken in flank and rear.® 
a 
and 
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Having’ followed his defeated foe 
for some distance, Barbarossa put 
into Paxo, whence, after a short 
stay, as the season was far advanced, 
he returned to the Gulf of Arta. 
Hearing there that the Christians 
were meditating an attack on Castel 
Nuovo, he sailed for its defence ; but 
meeting with a furious winter gale, 
against which his fair weather gal- 
leys were helpless, he suffered very 
great loss. With difficulty he got 
the shattered remains of about half 
his fleet into the Gulf of Avlona. 
The Christian counsels were bitterly 
divided. Capello was anxious that 
they should seek out the disabled 
fleet of the Turks; but Doria posi- 
tively refused to do so, and the 
splendid opportunity passed away. 

The Venetians were naturally dis- 
gusted with the state of things, 
and still more so when, after the 
capture of Castel Nuovo, it was for- 
mally taken possession of in the Em- 
peror’s name, and garrisoned by the 
Spaniards. They felt that they had 


been dragged into a costly war with 
an enemy - most dangerous to them, 
to serve the purposes of an ally 
who méant to use their fleet simply 
as an instrument of his own am- 


bition, and to carry on the war 
without reference to their advantage, 
or even to their necessities. They 
resolved to have as little care for 
his interests as he was showing for 
theirs, and in 1539 opened negotia- 
tions with the Sultan. Peace was 
not, however, concluded till the fol- 
lowing year, when not only was 
possession of the islands, which 
Barbarossa had taken, confirmed to 
the Turks, but the strongholds of 
Nauplia and Monemvasia (Napoli 
di Romania and Napoli di Malvasia), 
which had not been taken, were 
ceded to them. Venice further 
agreed to pay an indemnity of 
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300,000 ducats, and on _ these 
terms the treaty was finally ratified 
in the course of 1541. The neces- 
sity of submitting to such terms 
rendered the Venetians very bitter 
against the Spaniards, whose selfish 
alliance had caused them such 
losses ; the Spaniards, on the other 
hand, having at that time the ear 
of Europe, loudly complained of the 
Venetian perfidy in thus making 
peace with the infidel; and to this 
day it is the fashion to speak of the 
Venetians as having basely deserted 
their allies, who had undertaken 
the war solely in the interests of 
Christianity. The real origin of 
the struggle, springing out of the 
war between Spain and France, has 
been lost sight of ; and the peculiar 
danger to which the Venetians were 
exposed by their very close proxi- 
mity to the Turks, into whos 

dominions their outlying possessions 

intruded, has not been taken into 

account. The treaty was certainly 
not glorious for the Venetians ; but, 

threatened as they were with the 

loss of everything, it was not con- 

sidered by their Council, a body of 

the acutest diplomatists in Europe, 

as specially unfavourable. 

It may easily be understood, how. 
ever, that the peace brought with 
it no forgetfulness of wrongs, » 
— of international friendship 

- alliance. The Turks and th 
v enetians were too near neighbours, 
and their commercial interests wer 
too opposite; their trading enter. 
prises too often clashed, and thei 
galleys, cruising in the same seas 
were at all times apt to meet # 
enemies. The Turks, too, wer 
essentially a warlike and conqueritg 
people, and the Venetian territorié 
were their destined prey. Ti 
Venetians, thus, though compelled 
by their relative weakness to s 


Actium, is described with neatness and unwonted truth in Capello's epitaph, which is 


believe, still legible in the church of Santa Maria Formosa, at Venice: 


Ambra 


‘In 


sinu Barbarossam Ottomaniee classis ducem ad internetionem deleturus, nisi fi 


christianis adversa vetuissent.’ 
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for peace, did so in all bitterness of 
spirit; and their enemy, in granting 
it, but collected his strength for 
fresh conquest. Political necessity 
thus gave the post of ambassador 
at Constantinople exceptional dis- 
tinction, and he was probably the 
oly high officer of State who was 
really paid for his services. He 
was, besides, liberally provided with 
fands to keep in his interestas many 
of the Turkish ministers as were 
accessible to bribery. Cueva, the 
Spanish ambassador, already re- 
ferred to, wrote: ‘This money 
assures him of the protection of the 
Grand Vizir, which is not to be 
gained by the measures adopted in 
other courts. Careful and exact as 
the Venetians are inallother matters 
of expense, they are lavish and trust- 
ing to excess in this, from which 
they derive great benefit. If by 
chance the Vizir should be found 
incorruptible, they intrigue against 
him, so as to have him superseded 
by one who is favourable to them. 
Theambassador’s money penetrates 
everywhere, even into the seraglio, 
and he himself, it is said, is admitted 
to the presence of the Sultanas; so 
that the Venetians are persuaded 
that they can upset any plan which 
the Divan may have formed.’ This 
was written early in the seventeenth 
century, and is valuable as contem- 
porary evidence as to the standing 
of the ambassador, and the import- 
ance which, in popular opinion, at- 
tached to his intrigues: this, how- 
ever, would seem to have been much 
overrated, and his influence clearly 
failed when any additional cause of 
enmity arose, or a favourable oppor- 
tunity for aggression offered itself. 
After some years of such peace, 
disagreement again sprang up in 
consequence of the evil doings of 
the Uscocchi, a piratical tribe, who, 
being driven by the Turks out of 
Albania, had established themselves 
in the islands of the Gulf of Quar- 
nero, from whence they cruised in 
the Adriatic, and waged war against 
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the Turkish coasting trade. The 
Turks were prepared to hold the 
Venetians responsible for the mis- 
deeds of these corsairs who sheltered 
in Venetian waters; and to avoid 
the threatened danger, the Vene- 
tians undertook to destroy them. 
In one of these cruises, their 
squadron attacked a Turkish galley, 
possibly by mistake; carried her 
by boarding, and killed all her crew. 
This was an injury which could not 
be passed over ; Solyman demanded 
and obtained heavy compensation. 

In 1566, Selim II. succeeded to 
the throne: a man of depraved 
habits and inferior abilities, but 
eager to emulate the renown of his 
great father. The grievance of the 
Uscocchi was renewed; to which 
was now added a complaint that 
the strongholds of Cyprus were a 
standing menace to the coast of 
Syria, and a danger to the Turkish 
fleets. 

Such was the disturbed state of 
the relations between the two Go- 
vernments, when during the night 
of September 12, 1569, a fire broke 
out in the Venetian arsenal. The 
flames spread rapidly, and extended 
to apowder magazine, which, as it 
blew up, caused very great damage. 
The wall and. fortifications of the 
arsenal were thrown down, and the 
churches and houses all around 
were reduced to a mass of ruins. 
We have so recently had an exam- 
ple, on a comparatively small scale, 
of the damage caused by an explo- 
sion in a crowded neighbourhood, 
that we can the more easily 
understand the terrible destruction 
wrought on this occasion. But the 
loss in the arsenal was trifling as 
compared with what might have 
been expected; four galleys only 
were burnt. The report of the 
explosion was heard at a distance of 
thirty miles ; the fame of it spread 
all over Europe. At Constantinople 
it was told how the arsenal of Venice 
was in ruins, and her navy in ashes ; 
and the Turks, scorning further 
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diplomacy with a helpless cnemy, 
pushed on the equipment of their 
fleet with redoubled vigour, and de- 
spatched an ultimatum, demanding 
the surrender of Cyprus. 

The danger of the Venetians was 
extreme; but war was forced on 
them and they accepted it, not in- 
deed with the light heart that has 
already become proverbial, but with 
dignity and courage. In a senate 
of 216, the Turkish demands were 
almost unanimously refused; four 
votes only were registered for 
peace at any price ; and Cyprus, the 
mythological home of Venus and 
Love, but historically devoted rather 
to tyranny and outrage, was once 
again the birthplace of a most fierce 
and bloody war. 

The Turkish fleet, with a numer- 
ous convoy of troopers and store 
ships, sailed from Constantinople, 
through the spring of 1570, in three 
separate detachments, numbering 
collectively 360 vessels, 126 of which 
were galleys. After many delays, 
they reached Cyprus in July, and 
shortly afterwards laid siege to Nico- 
sia (Lefkosia), the capital of the 
island. It was taken by assault on 
September 9, and the inhabitants 
massacred, with but little regard to 
age or sex: 20,000 are said to have 
been killed and 2,000 reserved as 
slaves. The sack continued for 
eight days; but the most valuable 
of the booty was lost: a number of 
young women of noble family had 
been placed on board the ships in 
which it was stored ; preferring death 
to the fate which awaited them at 
Constantinople, they set fire to the 
ships, and by the same explosion 
baulked the avarice and the lust of 
their captors. 

On September 18, Mustapha, 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, 
moved on to Famagosta; but the 
departure of the galleys and the 
lateness of the season prevented him 
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from pushing on the siege of that 
place with vigour. Throughout the 
winter, he confined himself to keep. 
ing up the blockade of the town, 
though not so strictly as to prevent 
a squadron of twelve galleys throw. 
ing in an addition to the gar. 
rison of 1,600 men. On April 16, 
1571, he commenced the more 
active measures of the siege, 
which the town, under the com. 
mand of Mare-Antonio Bragadino, 
courageously resisted. Provisions 
began to run short, and Bragadino, 
urged by necessity, turned 8,000 
of the non-combatant inhabitants 
out of the town. With a gene. 
rosity very foreign to his usual 
character, Mustapha allowed them 
to pass through his lines. He made 
amends to his conscience for his 
unwonted clemency, by murdering 
or condemning to the galleys all the 
prisoners, when, a few weeks later 
(August 1), the garrison, reduced 
by famine, capitulated on fair and 
honourable terms, only to find them. 
selves at the mercy of a false and 
ruthless savage. Bragadino, whose 
heroic defence entitled him to every 
honour which a noble enemy could 
pay, was put to death after the most 
atrocious and cold-blooded tortures. 
His skin, stuffed with hay, was ex- 
posed to insult in the camp, and 
sent to Constantinople as a horrible 
trophy of victory. The conduct of 
Mustapha is far beyond any at- 
tempt at palliation; but when we 
consider that this was the year 
before the execrable perfidy of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, and sixty years 
before the ‘ Blutbad’ of Magde- 
burg, we may at least say that the 
Turks do not stand alone ; that other 
creeds besides that of Mahomet 
have passed through a baptism of 
blood. 

The conduct of the Venetians,’ 
meantime, in leaving Famagosta to 
its fate, eighteen months after the 





* Marcantonio Colonna alla Battaglia di Lepanto, per il P. Alberto Guglielmotti. 


Firenze, 1862. 
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declaration of war, has been severely 
blamed; and it certainly does, at 
first sight, seem extraordinary that 
a State which could fit out a fleet 
of 150 or 200 galleys in a high 
state of efficiency, should allow the 
enemy, with a fleet of only 120 
galleys, to keep the command of the 
Levant, and to carry on operations 
against their island strongholds. 
But the enormity of the apparent 
fault is sufficient to suggest that 
able diplomatists and experienced 
leaders, such as abounded amongst 
the Venetians, are not likely to 
have been guilty of it; that their 
power must, in some way, have 
been crippled; and that they did 
not relieve Cyprus because they 
were unable to do so. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, in attempting a 
solution of this problem, to exa- 
mine into the position of Venice 
with regard to other States; and 
we find that Spain had, at that time, 
absorbed almost the whole of Italy. 
With the exception of Venice, 
Rome alone preserved her indepen- 
dence; and Rome might be held 
too sacred for ambition’s clutch. 
Venice had no such safeguard; her 
security depended on the arm of 
flesh, and on the strength of her 
fleet. She was thus, at the ont- 
break of the war in 1570, situated 
between two enemies, and the ques- 
tion might well be debated whether 
the avowed or the secret foe was 
the most dangerous. The efforts 
of the Turks were against her out- 
lying provinces; the Spaniards, if 
they got the opportunity, would 
strike at her home territory, and at 
her national existence. 

It was thus that the Venetians 
could not venture inté active war 
against the Turks until they had 
assurance against the Spaniards ; 
and the only assurance which they 
would trust to was the distinct un- 
dertaking of Spain to assist them. 
This understanding Spain would 
not give. Rome, in the alleged 
interests of Christianity, attempted 
to establish a league amongst the 
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great European powers ; but it was 
correctly understood that the quarrel 
was between the Turks and the 
Venetians, not between the Maho- 
metans and the Christians; and 
Christianity, as such, refused to 
meddle in the affair. Philip alone, 
a hypocritical bigot and a false- 
hearted statesman, was anxious to 
cheat his religion as well as his 
neighbours: he declared himself 
ready to enter on the crusade which 
the Pope was preaching; but it is 
perfectly certain that the fleet 
which, after many days, he sent, 
under Gian-Andrea Doria, to join 
the Venetians and Romans in Suda 
Bay, was a mere pretence, and that 
Doria had secret orders to prevent 
any enterprise against the Turks. 
It was evident that the Venetians, 
fettered by the alliance, would have 
difficulty in opening the campaign 
without the Spaniards, and that 
the loss they might sustain in 
Cyprus must, by weakening them, 
relatively strengthen the Spanish 
cause, and serve the Spanish in- 
terest. 

Looking down on the past with a 
knowledge of the result, and free 
from the passions and prejudices of 
the age, we may doubt whether the 
Venetians would not have acted 
more wisely in trusting to their 
own unaided exertions, and in con- 
tenting themselves with Spanish 
forbearance, secured by the reli- 
gious character which Philip would 
have been loth to forfeit. But they 
were too much alarmed; they 
quailed before the great and visible 
power which was opposed to them, 
and the grasping ambition which 
was secretly threatening them ; they 
were determined to consolidate their 
alliance, and failing in doing so— 
as was clearly foreshedowed by the 
wretched squabbles whici: occupied 
the summer of 1570—they at- 
tempted to open negotiations at 
Constantinople. 

It was in this unsatisfactory spirit 
that the celebrated league between 
Spain, Rome, and Venice was finally 
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concluded, in May, 1571. Don 
Juan, the illegitimate brother of the 
King of Spain, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, by special provision 
of the treaty: but, notwithstanding 
the express stipulation that the fleet 
should, with all possible haste, re- 
lieve any place belonging to the 
allies which should be attacked by 
the Turks, and though it was no- 
torious that Famagosta was so at- 
tacked, he did not reach Messina, 
where the fleet was assembled, till 
August 17. The Romans, and 
still more the Venetians, were loud 
in their expressions of indignation ; 
but Don Juan, though vapouring in 
public of his eagerness to meet the 
anfidel, and complaining of the im- 
pertinence of those who accused 
him of unnecessary delay, still, as a 
matter of fact, refused to move. 
Months were thus lost in idleness; 
weeks passed away after Famagosta 
had been taken, and the fleet was 
still at Messina. It did not sail till 
September 14, and, advancing by 
easy stages, occupied ten days in 
the passage to Corfu, where it re- 
mained till October 1, notwithstand- 
ing the angry remonstrances of 
Sebastiano Veniero, the Venetian 
admiral. 

And yet the bulk of the fleet was 
Venetian; there were 105 galleys 
under the Venetian flag, and the 
twelve galleys under the Roman 
flag were lent to the Pope by the 
Venetians. Of Spanish galleys 
there were only thirty-one; and 
fifty-two from the Spanish-Italian 
provinces made a total of eighty- 
three under the Spanish flag; 
although, according to the treaty, 
Spain was to bear three-sixths of 
the expense, Venice two-sixths, and 
Rome the remaining one-sixth. 
Finding the number of the Spanish 
galleys so deficient, Don Juan and 
his counsellors proposed that they 
should, as amake-weight, strengthen 
the crews of the Venetian galleys 
with soldiers in Spanish pay, and 
this was finally agreed to. The 
Spanish historians have dwelt on 
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this as a proof of the earnestness of 
the Spaniards in the cause, and of 
the carelessness of the Venetians, 
who could not even man their 
own galleys: they have neglected 
to mention the more patent fact 
that the Spanish galleys amount. 
ed to ‘barely half the stipulated 
number. 

The mingling of nationalities, 
however, led to unfortunate results. 
The foreign soldiers, mostly Nea- 
politan or Sicilian, were insolent 
and insubordinate. On board 
one of the Venetian galleys, the 
Aquila, commanded by Andrea 
Callergi, they broke out into open 
mutiny, headed by their officer, 
a Sicilian named Muzio. Callergi 
reported this to his admiral, who 
sent on board a party of the body- 
guard to arrest Muzio and the other 
ringleaders. These stood to their 
arms, killed one of the guard, and 
threw the others, badly wounded, 
back into their boat. Veniero, a 
passionate old man, with a keen 
sense of his dignity, went on board 
forthwith, put down the mutiny, 
and hung Muzio, with three of his 
men, at the Aquila’s yardarm. The 
Spaniards throughout the fleet were 
highly enraged at this summary 
execution, and clamoured for ven- 
geance, which Don Juan proposed 
to gratify. He had a special pique 
against Veniero, who, at Corfu, had 
spoken out his indignation at what 
he conceived to be the unworthy 
conduct of the Spaniards; he now 
therefore announced his intention 
of hanging Veniero, the Venetian 
admiral, the commander of more 
than half the fleet, and by no 
possible quibble subject to Spanish 
jurisdiction: He with difficulty 
yielded to the persuasions of Colonna, 
the Roman admiral, who represented 
to him that he could not do it with- 
out fighting the Venetian fleet, 
which very far outnumbered his 
own; and that, even if successful, 
he would have the disgrace of 
having ruined the expedition and 
broken up the league. The quarrel 
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was thus patched up; Don Juan 
and Veniero mutually stipulating 
that all personal intercourse between 
them should be at an end.® 

Still lingering on the way, the 
fleet anchored in the Bay of Samos, 
in Cephalonia, and remained there 
for two days, when they received 
the fatial news of the fall of Fama- 
gosta and the murder of Bragadino. 
The excitement was very great, and 
the general voice calling out for 
revenge stifled for a time the cold- 
blooded policy of Don Juan’s ad- 
visers. It was decided to seek out 
the enemy without further delay. 
The Turkish fleet, consisting of 222 
galleys, was, at this time, assembled 
at Lepanto ; but, though numerically 
strong, they were badly manned, 
and, hearing of the neighbourhood 
of the Christians, hastily completed 
their crews with any rabble they 
could pickup. Opinion wasdivided 
amongst their leaders; it was 
argued that, since Cyprus was con- 
quered, their policy was to stand on 
the defensive, and that they had 
nothing to gain by attacking ; that 
delay was in their favour, both on 
account of the lateness of the sea- 
son, the rawness of their levies, 
and the dissensions amongst the 
Christians. Ali Pasha, the com- 
mander-in-chief, however, overruled 
the advice of his older and more 
experienced colleagues, and gave 
the order to advance. On opposite 
sides, these decisions were come to 
nearly at the same time, and the 
Turks left Lepanto almost at the 
same hour in which the Christians 
left the Bay of Samos. 

Having anchored for the night 
along the shore of the mainland, be- 
hind the Curzolari Islands, the Chris- 
tian fleet got under way early on the 
morning of October 7th, and passed, 
probably, through the passage be- 
tween the islands of Makri and 
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Dioni; their right wing leading, 
under the command of Gian- 
Andrea Doria, a nephew of his more 
celebrated namesake, whom Bar- 
barossa had defeated in the battle 
of Prevesa. As they took ground 
to the right, to the south-west of 
Oxia, whose high land had hitherto 
concealed them, the Turkish fleet 
was discovered coming out of the 
Gulf of Patras. 

It would appear, therefore, 
that the two fleets were ar- 
ranged in lines abreast, on a 
s.s.w. bearing, thus facing respec- 
tively towards £.S.E. and wW.N.W. 
The Turkish wings were thrown 
forward, so as to give their forma- 
tion the appearance of a crescent, 
probably with a view of turning 
the flanks of the enemy. The 
Christian line was nearly straight; 
their left wing commanded by the 
Venetian Barbarigo, near the shore, 
and close into the shoals which now 
form Point Skrofa;® their right, 
under the Genoese, Gian-Andrea 
Doria, extending some four or five 
miles towards the s.s.w., and in 
the centre Don Juan himself, with 
his two colleagues, the Venetian, 
Sebastiano Veniero, and the Roman, 
Mare-Antonio Colonna. A _ rear 
guard of thirty galleys was com- 
manded by the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz, whose name, some seventeen 
years later, became well known to 
English history as the destined 
commander of the great Armada. 
Still further astern were the store 
ships, which, though well armed 
and manned, were not considered 
trustworthy in battle, as being 
altogether dependent on their sails, 
and as likely, therefore, to cause 
serious embarrassment to their 
friends, if stationed within reach of 
the enemy. 

The courage of the Christians 
had been excited by the thirst for 





* I have here followed Graziani. The account of this incident given by Rosell 
(Historia del Combate Naval de Lepanto, Madrid, 1853) is simply absurd. 

* The old maps of this locality are more remarkable for ingenuity than for correctness. 
Rosell's plan is as incorrect, without the ingenuity. I have used the Admiralty Chart 
to elucidate Graziani’s description and Contarini’s plan. 
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revenge, by the exhortations of 
Don Juan, who, in a small boat, 
rowed along the line, and by the 
religious services which had mingled 
with their preparations for battle. 
The wind, too, which, in the early 
morning, had been favourable for 
the Turks, died down, and was 
succeeded by a breeze in the oppo- 
site direction, thus placing the allies 
to windward ; this they were proud 
to consider a mark of heavenly 
assistance, a divine interference in 
their favour, and with boldness and 
confidence they advanced in good 
order. 

Nor were the Turks, on their side, 
less confident; they had all the 
prestige of past victory, and they 
had recently triumphed at Nicosia 
and Famagosta, the glories of which 
were to them the heralds of future 
success. But they had here no 
overwhelming numbers as in Cyprus, 
and Ali was a very different com- 
mander from Barbarossa. Ignorant 
of, or despising, the power of the 
six Venetian galleasses, huge float- 
ing citadels, which, as at Prevesa, 
were stationed in the centre of the 
Christian line, some distance to the 
front, he advanced directly against 
them, and their heavy fire spread 
destruction through the galleys, and 
dismay through the ill-disciplined 
levies that manned them. It was 
thus that the fight began, about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon.’ 

The effect of this opening fire of 
the galleasses was overwhelming ; 
the galleys were, however, too far 
astern, and before they could come 
up the Turks had, in a measure, 
recovered from the first confusion 
into which they were thrown. The 
two lines joined battle, without, on 
the part of the Christians at least, 
any attempt at manceuvring; but 
the Turkish right wing, keeping 
close in with the shore, and in 
dangerous proximity to the shoals, 


* It is curious to note the extreme diversity of statements as to this time. 
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turned the Venetian left; at the 
same time, another squadron pass- 
ing through between the left wing 
and the centre, closed round the 
Venetians in the rear, thus placing 
them in a position of great danger. 
The fight was sustained with great 
fury on both sides for nearly three 
hours; but the Turkish galleys, get- 
ting too near the shore, were thrown 
into confusion and some of them 
took the ground; Mahomet Scirocco, 
their admiral, was killed, a panic 
ensued, and they turned to fly; the 
men of those which were near the 
shore jumped overboard, and many 
were drowned; the fight became a 
rout, and the cry of victory ran 
along the Christian line, Barbarigo 
falling, mortally wounded by an 
arrow in the eye, just as the success 
was assured. 

In the centre, the battle raged 
fiercely. The galleys of the hostile 
commanders-in-chief came together, 
Ali and Pertau Pasha on one side, 
Don Juan, Veniero, and Colonna on 
the other; the neighbouring galleys 
crowded in to their assistance, and 
their decks were the scene of bitter 
and gallant emulation; slave and 
freeman, base-born and noble, infi- 
del and Christian, fought with equal 
strength and with equal courage. 
But the cry from the Venetian left 
sounded in their ears, the Christians 
were inspirited, the Turks were 
disheartened. At this critical mo- 
ment Ali fell; the Spaniards 
boarded with fury, tore down his 
ensign, and hoisted the banner of 
the Cross in its stead. Resistance 
was at an end, the fighting ceased, 
the massacre began. 

On the Christian right, however, 
things fared badly. Doria, afraid 
of being taken in flank, had extended 
his line too far. The leader of the 
Turkish left, a Calabrian renegade 
whose Italian name of Ucciali had 
been rendered into Turkish as Uluz- 
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Ali, and who, despite his question- 
able antecedents, seems to have 
been the only man of genius among 
them, was quick to see the mistake 
which the Genoese admiral had 
made, and charged through his 
ranks in the weakest part, capturing 
or destroying thirteen galleys. He 
prepared now to fall on the flank of 
the Christian centre, but, on examin- 
ing his position, he saw Doria clos- 
ing in on his rear and Santa Cruz 
on his flank ; he saw that Ali’s flag 
was struck, and heard the wild 
shouts of exulting Christians and 
despairing Turks, He was a calm 
and business-like old corsair, and, 
judging the day hopeless, he hastily 
collected what galleys he could, some 
twenty-five in number, and fled ; 
they were all that escaped. 

The Christian victory was com- 
plete; 117 galleys were taken, 80 
more were burnt, sunk, or destroyed 
on shore ; 30,000 Turks were killed, 
5,000 taken prisoners, and 20,000 
slaves were set at liberty. The 
Christian loss was estimated at 
8,000, including a large proportion 
of persons of distinction who were 
serving on board the respective flag 
ships, round which the struggle had 
been so severe; amongst others is 
named Fabio Graziani, a brother of 
the historian, who was shot through 
the head by the side of Colonna. 
Twenty commanders of Venetian 
galleys, all of noble family, are 
also mentioned, in addition to Bar- 
barigo, whose death has been already 
noted. 

I turn from this horrible record 
to enquire into the causes which 
led to this defeat and annihilation 
of the Turkish force. They seem to 
be, firstly, the inferiority of the 
Turkish galleys in equipment and 
in arms ; they had not, in fact, been 
keeping pace with the progress of 
theage. The Christian galleys were 
fitted with stout breastworks, and 
in some instances with traverses, 
which stopped the missiles of the 
Turks; the Turkish galleys were 
unprotected, and their decks were 
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swept by the shot of the Christians, 
and by the grape fired from the 
wooden howitzers of the Venetians, 
which I have already spoken of; 
the Chr.stian soldiers were armed 
with helmet and breastplate, the 
Turks were almost naked; the 
Christians were provided with 
muskets, the Turks with arrows 
and darts, which, says Graziani, 
‘have little effect against casque or 
corselet, and though a musket is 
discharged more slowly, there are 
very few armours that iron or lead 
driven by fire will not penetrate.’ 
Secondly, the oars of the Christian 
galleys were, for the most part, 
pulled by Christian slaves, who 
were unchained for the fight, and 
promised their liberty as the reward 
of victory; a step which doubled 
the number of fighting men: the 
Turkish'galley slavesalso were Chris- 
tians, and had to be kept chained; 
in some instances they managed to 
liberate themselves in the heat of 
the battle, and though unarmed, by 
main force of numbers, hate, and 
desperation, tossed their tyrants 
overboard. Thirdly, the Turkish 
troops were for the most part raw 
levies, and, though accustomed to 
the use of arms, were without that 
bond of union which discipline alone 
can give: a partial check thus dis- 
mayed them; the death of their 
leaders Mahomet and Ali spread 
@ panic, which more than anything 
else caused the fearful slaughter. 
Until troops, no matter whether 
afloat or ashore, are completely dis- 
organised, they cannot be massacred 
by equal numbers; and the in- 
stances are very rare in which a 
well disciplined force has been re- 
duced to such a state of abject 
terror. 

The Christians, then, won, not by 
any personal superiority, for the 
Turks were brave as the bravest, 
and for nearly five hours fought 
against tremendous odds, and in- 
flicted great loss on their enemy; 
they won, not by generalship, for 
their tactics were primitive; Don 
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Juan was inexperienced, and was 
not on speaking terms with Veniero, 
whilst Barbarigo was clearly out- 
manceuvred by Mahomet, and Doria 
by the wily renegade to whom he 
was opposed; they won by the 
superiority of their arms, their 
equipment, their discipline, and 
their organisation ; and in a fleet of 
which such a large proportion was 
Venetian, we must attribute this 
superiority mainly to the long 
practised system which I have been 
endeavouring to describe. 

The Turks, however, were by no 
means crushed by their defeat. 
When Marc-Antonio Barbaro, the 
Venetian ambassador imprisoned at 
Constantinople, referred to the bat- 
tle as affording a base for negotia- 
tion, Selim indignantly repelled the 
idea. ‘The loss of a fleet,’ he said, 
‘is as the shaving of the beard ; it 
will grow again—the loss of a king- 
dom is as the loss of an arm, and 
you have lost Cyprus’ The growth 
of the fleet was no empty boast ; 
by an extraordinary exertion of 


absolute will, 150 galleys were built 
and equipped during the winter; 
by the month of June, Uluz-Ali, now 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
navy, was able to take the sea with 


a fleet of 250 sail. With this he 
met the Christians off Cerigo, but 
no action took place. The Spaniards 
could not feel that the Venetian 
cause was theirs; the Venetians 
thought that the Spaniards showed 
little care for their interests—there 
was thus lukewarmness on one side, 
mistrust on the other; the year was 
frittered away, and the Turks held 
the sea as boldly as if Lepanto had 
never been fought. 

It was thus that the Venetians, 
without reference to the Spaniards, 
again opened negotiations; and 
‘peace was finally concluded on terms 
which left the substantial gain of 
the war to the Turks. They held 
Cyprus; and, not to mention smaller 
concessions, demanded and reccived 
an indemnity of 300,000 ducats. 
Under the circumstances, the treaty 
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was considered most advantageous 
for Venice—a state of public opinion 
which may be adduced as strong 
evidence in support of the charges 
which the Venetians made against 
the Spaniards. The chroniclers of 
the war are mostly partisans : and 
the blame of the long delay through 
the summers of 1570 and 1571, of the 
procrastination before the battle and 
of the inaction afterwards, is by each 
unhesitatingly attributed to the 
other. A careful study of both 
leads me to agree with the neutral 
writer Graziani, who refers the diffi- 
culties principally to the selfish 
policy of the Spaniards. That the 
Venetians were slow to realise the 
necessity of war, that they dallied 
in vain vegotiations when they ought 
to have been straining every possibi- 
lity to relieve Cyprus, and that their 
military. force was altogether below 
their requirements, is certain ; but 
their fleet was at an early date ready 
for any service; and the stories 
which the Spaniards relate of the 
inefficiency of their galleys are, to 
any exact student of Venetian his- 
tory, palpable absurdities. 

The fact seems to be that the 
Venetian policy was, for the time, 
cowed by the rude power of the 
Turks and the intrigues of the 
Spaniards. And yet it is difficult 
for us to judge, the circumstances 
under which their statecraft was 
developed and exercised differed so 
entirely from anything within our 
ownexperience. But of their execu- 
tive we may speak more freely: their 
navy was never more brilliant and 
effigient than through the sixteenth 
century ; and though it afterwards 
rapidly deteriorated, the causes are 
to be sought in the general decay of 
the State, rather than in any defect 
of organisation, which, indeed, in 
that early age, approached a degree 
of perfection such as no national 
service has surpassed, or perhaps 
equalled, and which after a lapse of 
300 years is still worthy of study, 
and even of imitation. 

J. K. Laveuroy. 
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OLD CHINA. 


By tHe Rev. 


, HAT is the peculiar spell and 
W fascination, it is asked with 
amazement, which Old China exer- 
cises upon many persons who are 
by no means deficient either in in- 
telligence or common sense ? At the 
present time there seems to be a per- 
fect mania for collecting china which 
has any stamp of antiquity upon it ; 
and not only fashionable society, 
but even the sober good sense of 
the middle classes appears ‘to have 
caught the infection; in fact, the 
prices given at auction rooms for 
any rare specimens are really so 
astounding and unprecedented, that 
outsiders stand by with uplifted 
hands and eyebrows of amaze- 
ment, whilst 6,000l., for example, is 
being given for a couple of vases, 
which are to be put away in the 
collector’s cabinet, and shrouded 
from the common gaze thenceforth, 
like the beauties of an Oriental 
harem. This is, of course, an ex- 
tremely ‘fancy’ price for old china; 
but it was given last year for a pair 
of Sévres vases at Christie’s. Two 
noblemen—or their agents rather— 
were bidding against each other, 
and the price was run up to 6,000. ; 
which in twenty-eight years, it 
must be remembered, at compound 
interest, is equivalent to 24,000l. 
It will be curious to trace the 
history of these vases in the year 
of grace 1902, if they are in exist- 
ence then. A story is current that 
one of the persons to whom they 
formerly belonged was completely 
thrown off his balance by the 
unprecedented price given for 
them. He was heard exclaim- 
ing ‘Am I alive, or am I dead? 
Pinch me that I may know whe- 
ther I am in my senses or not! I 
bought them for 7ol. and sold 
them for 300/.; and now, gracious 
heavens! I have been done out of 
& FORTUNE !’ 


R. H. Cave. 


But to descend from these heights, 
—-Elia remarks : 

T have an almost feminine partiality for 
old china. When I go to see any great 
house I enquire first for the china closet, 
and next for the picture gallery. I love 
those little lawless azure-tinted grotesques 
that under the notion of men and women 
float about, uncireumscribed by any ele- 
ment, in that world before perspective—a 
china teacup. 

And if we were in a discursive mood, 
or writing an essay in which it is 
permissible to wander and lose our- 
self at one’s own will, we should 
like to dwell upon the moral and 
intellectual advantages of hobby- 
horse riding ; to show what a health- 
ful pursuit it is, and how the collec- 
tor of old china, or coins, or antique 
gems has his mental horizon en- 
larged, and his general knowledge 
of the world and of the things and 
people in it quickened, by the steady 
cultivation of a ‘special taste. The 
study of antiques may in fact be 
considered one of the ornamental 
fringes of the Muse of History ; 
and a man cannot have been long 
in the habit of getting together a 
collection of antiquities of any kind 
without having had many curious 
questions of historic fact forced 
upon his attention, which all bear 
more or less directly upon the sub- 
ject he is interested in. For in- 
stance—and we take an instance of 
that which lies closest at hand— 
the study of antique pottery brings 
us at once en rapport with fashions 
and modes of life in Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, with which we should 
have been otherwise utterly unac- 
quainted. There are, it is esti- 
mated, something like 15,000 Greek 
and Etruscan vases dispersed 
through the collections of Europe ; 
and there is scarcely one of these 
which does not bear some subject of 
interest painted upon it from the old 
Greek life. The temples and sculp- 
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ture galleries of Greece, the Parthe- 
non and Acropolis, are wrecked and 
ruined. A few mutilated bas-reliefs 
are all that remains to us of the old 
magnificence of sculpture when that 
art was at its fairest. But here, in 
these frail earthenware vessels, we 
have enshrined the spirit which has 
not been safely held by the marbles 
of Pentelicus and the bronze of 
Monte Catino. When Lord Macaulay 
inveighed against the ‘dignity of 
History,’ as occupying itself only 
with the march of great armies and 
the conquest of great kingdoms, 
whilst it neglected altogether the 
common everyday affairs of life 
which most come home to men’s 
business and bosoms, he was ut- 
tering a tribute to those studies 
which lead us by pleasant paths 
through the byways of History. 
Many a man owes more than he is 
aware of, or perhaps would care to 
acknowledge, of his acquaintance 
with the past, to Shakspeare’s plays 
and Walter Scott’s novels. 

To the outside public it would 
seem that pottery and porcelain are 
synonymous and convertible terms, 
included usnally under the generic 
name of ‘china ware ;’ but, in fact, 
they are entirely different produc- 
tions, as we shall endeavour to 
show in the short sketch we are 
about to give of the Keramic art. 

The visitor to the International 
Exhibition of a year or two ago, 
who watched the deft hands of the 
potter moulding a lump of clay 
upon the wheel in Messrs. Minton’s 
Annexe, was witnessing a mode of 
manufacture which has scarcely at 
all been altered or improved upon 
sinceits inventionat the very dawn of 
history. Kingdoms have waxed and 
waned. Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, are but names, 
and shadows of names. Modern 
European science and skill have 
spanned the earth with a girdle, 
bridged over arms of the sea, and 
made wonderful strides in inven- 
tion and manufacture, and _ still 
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the old potter’s wheel remains 
much what it was in the Delta of 
the Nile 4,000 years ago. And 
Mr. Minton’s men work it under 
Queen Victoria much as it was 
worked by Egyptian artisans in the 
reign of Pharaoh Necho or Rameses. 
But there is even an earlier pot- 
tery still than this, of which, too, 
we must take account. The savage 
prehistoric races seem at an early 
time to have moulded the clay of 
the river brink or of the lake into 
some sort of vessel which would 
hold water, and which, after orna- 
menting its rim with some rude 
zigzag thumb-nail pattern, they 
dried in the sun. Specimens of 
this earliest pottery ware can be 
seen in the British Museum, and 
seem to show that a love of orna- 
ment is almost an instinct in man’s 
nature; although there is a won- 
derfal stride in intelligence and skill 
from the earthenware of Grime’s 
graves or of Swiss kitchen-mid- 
dens to the Sévres teacup, with its 
lovely painting by Dodet or Chabry, 
which was sold the other day at 
Christie’s for something like a hun- 
dred pounds. 

But these specimens of the pot- 
ter’s art scarcely come into the same 
category as the pottery ware which 
is to be usually seen in the china 
collector’s cabinet, belonging rather 
to the department of the antiquary 
and ethnologist than to that of the 
general collector. Passing on, there- 
fore, with a glance at the red Sa- 
mian ware of Rome, for which there 
were large pottery works in Eng- 
land on the Norfolk and Kentish 
coasts, and specimens of which are 
still occasionally dredged up by 
fishing smacks in those neighbour- 
hoods, we come by a leap of a 
thousand years to the Hispano- 
Mauresque majolica ware, fine spe- 
cimens of which were exhibited 
lately at the Bethnal Green Mu- 
seum, and are to be seen also at 
South Kensington, and at that 
small City of Antiquities which 
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is opened to the public three days 
a week in Bloomsbury. During 
that thousand years, the dark and 
gusty night of the decayed Roman 
Empire, when the lamp of civilisa- 
tionwas well-nigh blown out,earthen- 
ware no doubt continued to be made 
in Europe, but few or no specimens 
seem to have come down to us. 

In the twelfth century the Pisans, 
when they came back from an ex- 
pedition against the Moors in 
Majorca, brought with them 
amongst other spoils some splendid 
dishes of earthenware, which were 
covered with an iridescent glaze, 
beautiful as mother of pearl or the 
sheen of a pigeon’s neck or 
peacock’s tail. These dishes they 
hung up in their churches as 
votive offerings. The old Greeks 
and Romans had done the same 
thing before; them, for the same 
habits recur at various epochs 
of the human race. The fashion- 


able ladies of Belgravia may at 
any rate be satisfied that they 
have very good precedent for the 


adornment of their walls with 
pretty china plates and dishes. 
This Hispano-Mauresque pottery, 
which continued to be made for 
another hundred years, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful in colour, though 
rude in design ; a dish, for instance, 
in the possession of the writer, has 
a golden glaze, which flashes and 
burns like fire, and gives green, and 
orange, and purple reflections, ac- 
cording to the angle of incidence at 
which the light falls upon it. Scaliger 
tells us that this earthenware was 
first called Majorica, then Majolica, 
from the island whence it was ori- 
ginally derived. Italian workmen, 
however, gained the secret of its 
manufacture, and gradually began 
to produce, about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, that cele- 
brated majolica ware, fine speci- 
mens of which bring such large 
prices at the present day. Its sub- 
stance or body is merely a coarse 
earthenware, often very rudely 
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moulded, with no great regard to 
symmetry or precision. It is after. 
wards covered with a thick glaze— 
not white, but of a rich cream 
colour, which gives it strength 
and beauty. But that which con- 
fers its chief value on the old 
majolica ware is the admirable 
artistic skill which has been applied 
to its adornment. The best pieces 
were executed at the very height 
of the Italian Renaissance. Raffaelle, 
it is said, himself made designs for 
this earthenware. At any rate his 
pupils — Mare Antonio amongst 
others—adapted his designs to 
majolica dishes and platters. And 
it 1s on this account that genuine 
majolica ware may be taken out of 
the category of the mere manufac- 
turer’s work and placed in that of 
the true artist, who can make the 
dust we tread on precious, and 
give grace and beauty to the sand 
and clay and slime of the river 
brink. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that genuine and well- 
authenticated specimens of this 
ware fetch high prices. At Mr. 
Barker’s sale last year at Christie’s, 
‘No. 129, a dish with sunk centre, 
painted with a female head and 
arabesques of lustred colours by 
Maestro Georgio,’ dated 1529, sold 
for over two hundred guineas; a 
couple of fine ewers, painted with 
figure subjects of Apollo, 3o00l.; 
and several dishes of the same 
period at about one hundred guineas 
each. But at the same time we 
would warn the would-be pur- 
chaser of majolica ware that the 
china market is flooded with 
modern imitations of these antiques, 
which are being manufactured, 
lustre, glaze, and all, at the pot- 
teries of Doccia, near Florence ; and 
that, as a matter of fact, the posi- 
tion of the finer specimens in their 
various owners’ cabinets is almost 
as well known to those whom it 
concerns as that of a genuine pic- 
ture by Titian or Rembrandt in the 
galleries of Europe. 
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Simultaneously with the manu- 
facture of the majolica ware in 
Italy in the sixteenth century, two 
other celebrated manufactories of 
earthenware took their rise in 
France; the Faience of Henri 
Deux, and the Palissy ware of the 
great potter of Saintes. Of the 
former very few specimens remain; 
not, we should imagine, above two 
or three dozen in all. And these 
are literally worth their weight in 
gold ; for whenever a chance speci- 
men comes into the market, it is 
sure to sell for an almost fabulous 
price; five or six hundred pounds 
being gladly given by wealthy con- 
noisseurs for “an example of the 
cream-coloured Niello ware of Henri 
and Diane. Genuine Palissy ware 
also fetches large sums, though not 
so large as the preceding. At Mr. 
Bernal’s sale in 1855, No. 2,076, ‘A 
circular dish on a foot; a lizard in 
the centre, with a very rich border,’ 
which had been originally pur- 
chased in Paris in a broken state 
for twelve francs, and mended and 
sold to Mr. Bernal for four pounds, 
fetched no less than 162/.! Pa- 
lissy ware is usually ornamented 
in relief with fish and frogs, and 
snakes and lizards, and snail shells 
—the rustique figulme of a man 
who was a lover of nature as well 
as a skilful artist. This ware 
also has been recently imitated to 
a considerable extent in Paris, and 
unscrupulous dealers have been in 
the habit of getting their Palissy 
ware from thence, for the benefit 
of inconsiderate and confiding pur- 
chasers; although, doubtless, the 
exhibition of a large stall full of 
the ware in last year’s International 
Exhibition at very moderate prices 
will for the future put a stop to 
this lucrative and somewhat nefa- 
rious little game. 

But with these specimens of 
earthenware, the china cabinet of 
the Belgravian lady, or of the col- 
lector of moderate income, has but 
little to do. We shall obtain a 
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larger share of attention, perhaps, 
now that we come to s,2ak of those 
lovely teapots and cups and san- 
cers, and figures, and vases—true 
porcelain or china ware—which 
issued from the various manufac- 
tories of Dresden and Sévres; and 
from our own Chelsea, and Wor- 
cester, and Derby during the last 
century. 

The history of the discovery of 
porcelain in Europe is a kind of 
romance of itself—the romance of 
man’s conquering difficulties, and of 
energy wisely and skilfully applied 
to a definite purpose; often, also, 
a story—too common in every- 
day life !—of the true inventor Lut 
poorly rewarded, and a rich harvest 
of gain reaped by some charlatan, 
who steps in at a fortunate moment 
to gather what another has sown. 
Long before the Christian era, how- 
ever, porcelain or china had been 
in use amongst that quaint, almond- 
eyed, pig-tailed, peculiar race of 
people, who seem to have anticipated 


European discoveries in many an- 


other important particular. When 
England was’a battlefield for kites 
and crows, Saxons and Danes, con- 
tending for its fertile lands, the art 
of china-making had in China pretty 
well been perfected. The difference 
between earthenware and china, or 
pottery and porcelain, is, that the 
one is opaque and the other translu- 
cent. Porcelain, in fact, is a sub- 
stance which partakes of the nature 
both of earthenware and glass, and 
is intermediate between the two. 
Its bases are two earths, kaolin and 
petunse, the petunse fusing in the 
furnace into a sort of milk-white 
glaze, which covers the kaolin or 
china body. This beautiful china, 
as soon as it was introduced into 
England by the East India Com- 
pany, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, became immediately 
the rage. About the time of Queen 
Anne there was a perfect furore 
for the new china ware—as great a 
chinamania, in fact, as at the pre- 
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sent day; so that Pope, and 
Hogarth, and other satirists of the 
follies of the hour, treated the 
subject in much the same laugh- 
ing, satirical sort of way as our 
own Pinch in his Almanac of 
last year. Hogarth’s belle comes 
home from the Christie’s of that 
day with her negro boy grin- 
ning from ear to ear over a 
basket of quaint Chinese monsters 
which she has just been fortunate 
enough to acquire; and Pope’s 
heroine, Belinda, is so charmingly 
good-tempered, that she is able to 
be ‘mistress of herself though 
China fall.’ So Mr. Punch smilingly 
commiserates the Belgravian matron 
who has just broken a teacup that 
was unique, and refuses to be com- 
forted by having her little daughter 
safe and sound, who is only one ‘ of 
a set’ after all. 

China ware being in such repute, 
it was natural enough that the 
secret of its manufacture should be 
enquired into by the potters of 
Europe, and as natural that the 
clever but mendacious race who 
had first made the discovery should 
wish to keep that secret to them- 
selves. China—so said the Chinese 
—was made of egg-shells and sea- 
sand, and various other ingredients, 
mixed in certain proportions, and 
buried for a hundred years in the 
earth. Nay, more than this, it even 
required the blood of a martyr for 
its perfect production; for Pousa 
—so went the story—who is imaged 
in those quaint little modern figures 
which we call Chinese mandarins, 
being one of the earliest potters, 
and unable to execute a certain 
order of the Emperor, flung him- 
self straightway into the furnace in 
which the ware was baking; and 
behold, a perfect service was the 
result, and the consequent canonisa- 
tion of Pousa! 

But, however carefully China 
might endeavour to keep the secret 
of its ware, European intelligence 
and perseverance were too much 
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for it at last. The discovery or in- 
vention was made almost simulta. 
neously in Germany, and France; 
and the discoverers stumbled upon 
it at last by the merest chance. A 
barber of the name of Schnorr, in 
Germany, had been using, instead 
of hair-powder, a powdered clay, 
which turned out to be the kaolin 
of China, and which Bottcher, the 
potter of Meissen, soon employed as 
a basis of porcelain, and so laid the 
foundation of the celebrated Dres- 
den factory. In France, too, the 
wife of a poor surgeon of St. Yrieux, 
near Limoges, found that a white 
unctuous earth in her neighbour- 
hood made a capital soap; and this 
earth being submitted to a chemist, 
proved also to be a true kaolin, and 
was immediately turned to account 
in the royal manufactory of Sévres. 
In England Richard Chaffers dis- 
covered that thedecomposed granite 
of Cornwall was the substance 
which English potters had been 
looking for so long; and the fac- 
tories of Plymouth and Bristol soon 
began to manufacture china ware no 
whit inferior to the imperial porce- 
lain of China itself. Then began 
in Europe that great manufacture 
of china ware in the eighteenth 
century which so far excels all 
that the nineteenth century, aided 
by schools of art and geological 
and chemical institutions, can do. 
Great monarchs did not think it 
beneath their dignity to take a per- 
sonal interest in the porcelain fac- 
tories for which their several king- 
doms were famous. In order to 
keep the secrets of the art, potters 
were shut up in castles, which were 
guarded as if in a state of siege. 
‘Be secret unto death’ was the 
motto.of the Meissen or Dresden 
factory, meeting one’s eye every- 
where upon the walls, and really 
meaning what it said, for it was as 
much as the workman’s life was 
worth to disclose the secrets of those 
decorative prison-houses. Frederick 
William exchanges twenty-two 
NN 
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vases for a regiment of dragoons, 
and King Augustus even thinks he 
has the best of the bargain in that 
matter. Louis XIV. watches over 
the Sévres factory with quite a 
paternal interest; and the Pompa- 
dour and Du Barry are charmed at 
seeing their pretty faces appropri- 
ately enshrined in the frail clay of 
jewelled teacups and saucers. Even 
otr bucolic George paid personal 
visits to the factories of Chelsea 
and Worcester, and ordered royal 
services for the kingly table and for 
gifts, asking the attendant potter a 
hundred rambling questions, if we 
are to believe Peter Pindar. 
Having thus briefly sketched the 
history of pottery and porcelain, 
suppose we now follow Charles 
Lamb’s example, and spend a few 
minutes in looking over the china 
closet of a modern collector. It is 
certainly a pretty sight. There is 
scarcely a teacup there which might 
not be a lesson in tasteto the modern 
manufacturer. The Sévres and 
Dresden ware is beautifully painted 


with bouquets of flowers, and groups 


of figures, and landscapes. A few 
years ago, before the present mania 
for china set in, they might have 
been bought for as many shillings 
as they will now cost pounds. Here 
are some Chelsea figures—shep- 
herds and shepherdesses in bowers 
of May-blossom and forget-me-nots, 
with cows and sheep. How exqui- 
sitely modelled they are! and in a 
paste which has never been rivalled, 
the art of making which was bor- 
rowed from the Venetian glass- 
makers of Murano. These are worth 
from ten to twenty pounds apiece. 
Then there are some old Worcester 
plates and dishes, with the square 
mark of Dr. Wall’stime ; the ground- 
work a rich purple-blue, with white 
medallions, on which are painted 
peacocks and pheasants in the most 
glowing colours. Here—we beg 
you to handle them carefully, for 
they are very precious—are three 
old Derby vases, modelled on the 
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pattern of the Greek hydra, marked 
with the crown ; also having a dark. 
blue ground, not quite so rich, per- 
haps, as the Worcester, but still fine; 
each one with a bouquet of flowers 
in a basket, so beautifully grouped 
and painted, that we doubt whether 
even Miss Mutrie could surpass 
them. Then, notice those old Staf- 
fordshire figures—not to be com- 
pared, of course, with the Chelsea or 
Dresden groups, but coming into 
favour now when all old china is 
growing scarcer, and certainly 
worthy of the collector’s attention, 
for there is a great deal that is artis. 
ticand good in the pose and painting 
of them. Those mugs, teapots, and 
caddies are Lowestoft, painted, you 
see, after the Oriental fashion, with 
quaint angular Chinese figures, and 
decorated with roses freshly plucked 
from the stalk. Itisamoot point with 
connoisseurs whether much that we 
call Lowestoft china is not Oriental 
after all; this being one of the big- 
endian and little-endian subjects 
which are never likely to have a 
satisfactory termination. Lastly, 
examine this genuine old Wedg.- 
wood plaque—not from Wardour 
Street or modern Etruria; look at 
it carefully with a magnifying glass, 
and say if it be not as beautiful as 
an antique gem of Greece or Rome. 
The design, you must remember, 
was modelled by Flaxman himself, 
and its ivory-like figures stand ont 
from the blue jasper ground sharp- 
cut and clear, without the smallest 
crack or fire-flaw. 

To persons who are thinking of 
collecting old china we are almost 
inclined to give the well-known 
advice of Punch to persons about to 
marry—‘ Don’t.’ Prices are almost 
prohibitory justnow, except to people 
with very long purses indeed. Still 
there are bargains to be got, and 
there is china to be bought, though 
not at fashionable bric-d-brac shops, 
or at the great auction marts of the 
metropolis. No one, for instance, can 
go far wrong who buys for a pound 
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or so a pretty teacup and saucer 
which has a well-painted group of 
flowers upon it, or a fine landscape ; 
the painting is worth all the money, 
and such things do turn up occa- 
sionally at out-of-the-way auctions, 
and in small country towns. The 
writer was not long since at the 
house of a country clergyman in a 
remote county, where he. observed 
some apples upon a dish of old 
Worcester china—the square-mark- 
ed Worcester—painted with exotic 
birds. Upon enquiring whether the 
owner knew its value, he was in- 
formed that it was a part of their 
common dessert service, which had 
been in family use for two genera- 
tions, and was thought to be nice, 
but not more valuable than other 
china. He examined the plates and 
dishes, however—-there were about 
a dozen altogether—and told his 
host that this little service was 
worth probably a couple of hundred 
pounds, a communication which 
was received with a general laugh of 
amazement and incredulity. How- 
ever, this dessert service was sent 
to Christie’s, and sold for a little 
under two hundred pounds ! 

But it may be asked, what is the 
cause of this factitious value which 
is attached just now to old china ? 
And in answer we should be in- 
clined to deny in the first place that 
the value is rightly to be called 
factitious. ‘The real value of a 
thing,’ says Butler, ‘ is just as much 
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as it will bring.’ And, although 
this may not hold good with regard 
to ‘securities’ bought and sold on 
the Stock Exchange, which pass 
from hand to hand often without 
having any real existence at all, in 
the case of good works of old pottery 
and porcelain, the things have an 
intrinsic value, which must always 
be realisable under the usual condi- 
tions of national prosperity. They 
are beautiful in themselves, and 
under present circumstances they 
cannot be reproduced. The imita- 
tions, however near, are still in- 
ferior ; a something of the original 
spirit is lacking; and if even toler. 
able they cannot be cheap. Men 
cannot in the nineteenth century 
afford to give the time for artistic 
work in manufactured goods which 
it really requires. In fact, our usual 
‘manufactured goods’ are not 
manufactured at all—that is to say, 
wrought by the hand of man—but 
made chiefly by machinery. The 
Greek vases, and indeed the Sévres 
and the Chelsea vases of the last 
century, were not turned out by the 
gross. The Philistine world indeed 
may sneer at the artificial value, set 
on old pieces of crockery ware or 
rusty iron. But the art-student 
knows their true worth; and he 
esteems them as precious, because 
standards of a better taste produced 
when men could afford time, and 
thought it worth while to do their 
work as well as they were able. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A CRUISE IN THE BALTIC. 


By an Op CAMPAIGNER. 


URING the Russian war there 
was not much to excite one in 
the Baltic beyond a few boat actions 
or distant bombardment of forts, 
which sometimes cost many lives 
without any adequate result being 
gained. Anything, therefore, which 
promised a little excitement was 
eagerly seized on by the blockading 
fleet to vary the monotony of this 
irksome duty, or to form a subject 
of conversation at mess. On 
Margen we had cricket, foot-races, 
and picnics; much good shooting 
on the coasts of Sweden, and any 
quantity of fishing at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Riga. The game 
was unexceptional, but the fish 
throughout the brackish waters of 
the Baltic are singularly insipid 
and flabby. 
‘The Admiral has made a signal 
for you, sir,’ said the officer of the 


watch to the captain of the corvette 


I served in. ‘Very well, Mr. H.; 
call my galley away.’ Here a 
marked accent on the ‘my’ was of 
course introduced, for it would 
have been a loss of dignity on old 
Dumbles’ part to say ‘the galley.’ 
‘Captain going away, gentlemen,’ 
said a young midshipman, putting 
his head inside the wardroom door. 
The officers were at dinner, but 
that made no difference to the great 
man; and, with a few inaudible 
growls from the old surgeon, the 
mess moved up the companion- 
ladder, and took their accustomed 
stations to reluctantly salute their 
superior officer. Presently a cocked 
hat appeared at the head of the 
after ladder, and then the figure of 
the wearer. ‘ Present arms,’ shouted 
the serjeant of the guard. The mus- 
kets were brought up with a ring, 
the drummer boy played a few notes 
on the bugle, the officers touched 
their caps; the captain returned 
the salute as he mounted the gang- 


way, balancing himself for a mo- 
ment on the upper step to see that 
all were present; and when he was 
fairly embarked the guard was dis- 
missed, and of course the officers 
also. I wonder whether such pomp 
is displayed now when an admiral 
wishes to see a captain on a simple 
point of duty. Ours was rather a 
character in his way, very proud of 
his high Scotch lineage, he being 
a descendant of the Dumbles of 
Dumble, sixteenth cousin to her 
Majesty the Queen, and _ thirty. 
second to the great hero Wallace. 
After his birth his personal dignity 
and appearance were the great ob- 
jects of his thoughts, and it was 
difficult to say to which he gave the 
preference. His mode of leaving 
the ship will enable the reader to 
form an idea of the value he set on 
the first, and a conversation be- 
tween a young lieutenant and the 
valet will vouch for the second. 

Lieutenant: ‘ Well, Jacob, what 
chance have we of going into port? 
for we are getting precious hard up 
here—nothing but salt horse and 
watery codlings to eat.’ 

Jacob: ‘Ah, Mr. Buntin, I am 
afraid you have no chance, sir. Our 
stock of pomatum and hair-dye is 
not near out yet, and you know he is 
not nigh so partic’lar about his 
table as about his dressing. This 
morning we was two hours over it, 
and then he were not satisfied.’ The 
time he used to take to dress was 
never less than that named by his fac- 
totum; but the question of hair-dye 
was a mystery then, and after the 
lapse of twenty years it is still so to 
me. At the former epoch I asked 
myself the question, ‘Does he dye?’ 
and last winter, accidentally seeing 
him in town, I mentally exclaimed, 
‘Does he now dye?’ I could see 
no difference in that wonderful 
glossy brown, arranged as if each 
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particular hair had been an object 
of special attention to its proprietor, 
as no doubt it was. 

Our captain was not a sailor, 
having been very little at sea in his 
young days, and for nearly twenty 
years engaged in the wine trade. 
The consequence was that the 
Thumper was not a smart ship, 
and we were always under the im- 
pression that the captain of the 
fleet was ‘down on us.’ Under any 
circumstances we always had the 
most monotonous cruising-ground 
after a little fracas which occurred 
off Revel, which I may as well re- 
late. The signal had been made 
for general quarters, and duly an- 
swered by the fleet; but Dumbles 
had said, ‘Oh, never mind, Mr. 
B.; go on with the scraping and 
polishing.” This remissness was 
seen from the lofty poop of the flag- 
ship ; a boat was manned on her off 
side, and before the last hair on 
Dumbles’ head was oiled the cap- 
tain of the fleet was alongside. 


‘Beat to quarters immediately, sir. 
Why are the Admiral’s signals so 
openly disobeyed, and in sight of 


the enemy too?’ It is supposed 
that a midshipman had hid the 
drumsticks, for they could not be 
found; and, as a last resource, the 
bugle summoned the men to their 
guns. ‘Now, Mr. Chulpin,’ said 
the enraged captain of the fleet to 
the second lieutenant, who was run- 
ning about with a large book in his 
hand, ‘let me see your quarter bill, 
sir.” The young officer blushed and 
hesitated, but could not frame an 
excuse to hold back his book. Some- 
thing about close pressed for time 
escaped him as he gave it up. The 
pages were turned over from end 
to end, and not a single line was 
written on them, although various 
caricatures on stray slips of paper 
were numerous. 

‘A pretty state of discipline this 
ship must be in, sir, when your 
officers do not even possess a com- 
mon watch and station bill,’ said 
the enraged officer, turning to 
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Dumbles. ‘I will report the whole 
circumstance to the Admiral. Where 
are the nine-inch tangent sights 
which I ordered to be made?’ ‘'l'an- 
gent sights? Oh, yes,’ said Dumbles; 
‘where are the nine-inch tangent 
sights, Mr. Tompion?’ ‘Please, 
sir, I knows nothing about them; 
we ain’t supplied with sights of that 
length. Why, sir, at that elevation 
they would bust the breech of that 
gun like—’ What more he might 
have said is unknown, for, with a 
withering glance at Dumbles, the 
captain of the fleet jumped into his 
boat and pulled to the flag-ship. 
Shortly afterwards the signal went 
up: ‘Will victual you for three 
months; prepare for sea imme- 
diately. Your orders will be made 
out in an hour, and sent on board. 
Admiral will excuse your coming to 
see him.’ The anchor was weighed 
when the orders arrived; but 
Dumbles had an idea in his head that 
the Admiral could not do without 
him, and, as the ship slowly steamed 
out of the bay, the signalman had 
particular orders to look out for 
the recall, but it was not hoisted ; 
and, with a sigh, Dumbles ordered 
the ship to be put on her course. 
Here, however, a dispute arose as to 
what exact point of the compass 
represented the course. On leaving 
Shields Dumbles had taken the 
skipper of a collier brig on board to 
serve as a Baltic pilot; but that 
puzzling question of deviation of 
the compass was beyond the com- 
prehension of either, and conse- 
quently ignored by both. Now it 
so happened that a new master had 
just joined the ship who fully com- 
prehended the whole subject, and 
on his arrival the following con- 
versation had taken place between 
him and the pilot : 

Pilot, confidently taking the 
master’s arm, shading his mouth 
with his hand, and bringing it close 
to the other’s ear: ‘They ses there 
is a thing called duviation of the 
cumpuss, but the Coppen and me 
ha decided that we'll ha none of 
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it, and he guv the last master an 
order that he were ne’r to mention 
it on any account.’ 

Master: ‘Oh, indeed; but there 
is an error called deviation, and in 
this class of ship it will be pretty 
large too; besides, I understand 
you made Cape La Heéve in lieu of 
St. Catherine’s in going down 
Channel, and in this sea passed 
south of Bornholm when you were 
steering to go north of it. Is that 
story correct ?’ 

Pilot indignantly : ‘ And don’t ye 
know, sir, there be such things as 
tides and currents? and ye canna 
always tell their set, although I 
ha’ sarved man and boy here for 
nigh aboot forty yar.’ At this 
period of the argument Dumbles 
came up, and the master, touching 
his cap, said, ‘The pilot, sir, refuses 
to believe in deviation, and states 
that you have given an order that 
it is not to be mentioned. I deem it 
my duty to inform you that the 
ship will be wrecked on the shoals 


of Dager Ort before midnight if 
you steer the course as marked on 


the chart.’ The situation puzzled 
Dumbles, and he hesitated for 
a moment, then, turning to the 
pilot, said, ‘ Well, allow a little; it 
cannot do harm, and leads off shore; 
we can always haulher in.’ From 
that hour the pilot’s power was 
gone, and shortly afterwards he 
went home. 

In a few days we met the flying 
squadron, and the Slasher run- 
ning on board of us knocked our 
mainmast out, fortunately without 
injuring anyone. Had not the 
Slashers bowsprit end taken the 
centre of the mast there would 
have been an end of her Majesty’s 
ship, but the resistance offered by 
the good spar broke the shock of 
the blow and saved the Thumper. 
A ludicrous incident occurred 
during the passage to Farosund to 
refit. The crew of a passing collier 
brig imagined the ship had been in 
action, and as she neared they 
manned the rigging and gave three 
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cheers. Our Johnny Raws, not half 
broken in, immediately ran into 
the rigging and returned it. I 
fancy 1 see Dumbles’ face at this 
moment as he emerged from the 
companion, with his features dis. 
torted by anger, and shouting out 
to the officer of the watch, ‘ The 
ship is like a privateer, sir. Lhavea 
great mind to put you under arrest, 
try you by acourt-martial, and turn 
you out of the service.’ Poor young 
Chulpin (he is dead now. Whois 
not of those I came to sea with ? If 
death could appal one the loss of 
so many of the companions of my 
early days might well do it) replied, 
‘I could not stop it, sir; it was the 
work of a moment.’ ‘ You ought to 
have stopped it, sir; the service is 
going to the Devil with you young 
officers. Pay more attention, sir, 
in future.’ 

On opening the sealed orders 
it was found that the Thwmper 
was to proceed to R ,» with 
a French corvette, to attack a 
battery, which was supposed to be 
pretty strong, and destroy the 
dockyard; then to ascend the 
river in boats, and demand the 
surrender of a large number of 
vessels which had been towed up 
stream for safety. .Dumbles, with 
his egregious vanity and the hope of 
gaining distinction, had already led 
us into more than one foolish expe- 
dition in total opposition to the most 
ordinary rules of war. To this 
day the apathy and want of spirit 
showed by the Finns on many occa- 
sions is a matter of surprise to me. 
There are no braver men anywhere, 
but their spirit appeared to be 
gone, and they generally abandoned 
their homes without a struggle. 

During the passage north a melan- 
choly instance of the hardships of 
war occurred. A Russian barque 
was captured. The captain was her 
owner, he having recently pur- 
chased her, with the savings 0 
forty years of toil on the ocean. 
Through misunderstanding _ the 
Order in Council he had left the 
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shelter of a neutral port with the 
hope of reaching his destination 
before the days of grace expired. 
When brought on board he was 
smiling at our presumed mistake, 
but when the truth dawned on 
his mind his face became of a 
deadly pallor, and he stuttered the 
words, ‘Good God, gentlemen, I 
am a ruined man, and my little 
ones will starve!’ He returned to 
the barque, and drank to such an 
excess that he was seized with 
delirium tremens, and the surgeon 
recommended his removal to the 
corvette, which was done, and a 
sentry placed over him. He was 
aman of gigantic proportions and 
enormous personal strength. The 
next morning he thrust the guard 
aside as if they were children, 


rushed on deck, and with a wild 
yell leaped overboard. He rose in 
a moment, with his large grey eyes 
fixed steadily on the ship and his 
body breast-high out of the water, 
swimming like a nun-buoy, as an 
old quartermaster admiringly re- 


marked. A cutter was towing 
astern, and the coxswain grasped 
him by the collar as he passed. In 
a few minutes his body—for life was 
extinct—with the eyes still wide 
open, was on deck. The shock 
experienced from the cold water 
had killed him. 

Ah, prize money earned by such 
means is dearly bought! Often 
during that. war did my heart 
ache when I saw the privations 
which the simple inhabitants of 
the maritime provinces and islands 
suffered. We used their har- 
bours, as we had a right to do by 
the custom and usages of civilised 
warfure ; we used their fields and 
roads for recreation, without a 
single instance of rudeness or vio- 
lence occurring; and I do think 
that permission might have been 
given to introduce a few boatloads 
of salt to preserve their humble 
food. In lieu of this every boat 
was immediately burned, and in 
the following spring the gaunt and 
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pinched faces of men, women, and 
children showed what privations 
they had endured from the want 
of this simple necessary of life. 
Dumbles was very hard on these 
poor people, and would give chase 
to one of their wretched boats with 
as much energy as he would have 
done had a privateer hove in sight, 
No doubt he only carried out his 
orders, but chivalry and charity 
should have made him a little blind 
on such occasions. Dumbles did 
worse than this; he once shot eight 
sheep near a Finn village, and it was 
touching to see the agony of the 
poor woman who owned them, as 
with streaming eyes she endea- 
voured to explain they were all she 
had to rely on for her support 
during the coming winter. The 
peasantry used to place their sheep 
on the islands which fringed the 
shore of the picturesque inlets, in 
order to keep them out of sight of 
the ships. The poor animals either 
missed the society of their owners 
or some article of food, for imme- 
diately a man-of-war’s boat touched 
the beach they would rush down and 
try to get on board. Several officers 
would never allow one to be taken, 
and then they would follow the 
boat to the most distant point of 
the islet, and bleat piteously as long 
as she was in sight. Very beau- 
tiful were those islands on a still 
summer’s evening, when the foliage 
and rocks overhanging the sea cast 
their shadows so distinctly on the 
clear, calm water that at a little 
distance it was impossible to see 
where reality ended and reflection 
began. The boats’ oars dipping in 
the water, or the voices of men in 
low conversation, were the only 
sounds which could be heard for 
miles. So peaceful, indeed, was 
the scene that it was not difficult 
to imagine the whole as fresh from 
the Creator’s hands. The seamen 
and marines, though not given 
to sentimentalising, would often 
break off their quiet conversa- 
tion to admire its beauty, and 
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occasionally by common consent 
the oars would only be dipped in 
the water at long intervals as the 
boats threaded the narrow channels. 
There are times when the works of 
Nature impress the rudest minds, 
and amidst these lonely islets her 
powers were acknowledged by the 
most careless of mortals, the seaman 
of the last generation. His suc- 
cessor is better educated and better 
treated, but he has not the same 
love of his profession. 

I believe I have already stated 
that the charts of the Baltic were 
very incorrect, and it is not a little 
singular that no vessel was wrecked 
during either of the winter cam- 
paigns. Of course many grounded 
on unknown reefs and banks, but 
the indomitable perseverance and 
skill of English seamen prevented 
totalloss. Itis doubtful if the navy 


of any European Power, our own 
included, could now do as much. 
So late as December several frigates 
and corvettes were blockading the 


entrance of the Gulf of Finland 
with not more than forty miles of 
clear water on either side, and 
performing this service on a coast 
where the whole of the lighthouses 
and beacons were removed or de- 
stroyed. The dangers of this limited 
cruising-ground were increased by 
the long winter night of eighteen 
hours, with its showers of sleet, 
snow, and hail. Frequently the 
lower sails could not be used, as 
the ropes were coated with ice to 
such an extent as to prevent their 
running through the blocks. As 
usual, British seamen toiled on un- 
complainingly, yet no addition was 
made to their meagre food or 
scanty clothing, although millions 
were being wasted by gross igno- 
rance and apathy. In Farosund 
and other ports colliers were al- 
lowed to lie weeks, and even months, 
under heavy demurrage with five 
or ten tons of coal on _ board. 
The gallant officer who then ma- 
naged the transport service is 
now ruling the naval power of 
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England, and it is to be hoped with 
more judgment than he displayed 
twenty years since. The masters 
of these vessels used to unbend 
sails, unreeve running rigging, and 
in some instances send their crews 
home, feeling assured that no one 
would disturb them. Who was 
responsible for this reckless and 
stupid waste of public money? If 
we were plunged in war to-morrow, 
are there men in the navy of suffi- 
cient capacity to prevent a repe- 
tition of similar scandals? It is 
much to be feared there are not. 
With the aid of sketch surveys the 
ships were brought into the entrance 
of R , but too distant from the 
town to be of any service in the 
event of the enemy having any 
heavy guns in position. The next 
morning the boats were hoisted out, 
provisioned, and armed. After the 
men’s breakfast and Dumbles’ 
toilet were completed the expedi- 
tion started, the French leading the 
left column and the English the 
right. Owing to the number of 
boulders in front of the town the 
greatest caution was necessary, as 
the sequel proved; for the launch, in 
the endeavour to pass to the head 
of the line, ran up one so far that 
the stern was barely clear of the 
water. The bowmen jumped out 
on the stone, and the crew, getting 
their oars to pass, exerted their 
utmost strength to shove her off. 
In a moment, however, a battery 
of horse artillery mounting two 
guns dashed out from the shelter 
of the fir trees and opened fire. 
The first two shells went clean over 
the heads of the men, but the third 
burst alongside, and sent a shower 
of water inboard. It was evident 
that the enemy now had the exact 
range, and the only chance of escape 
seemed to be the immediate sacrifice 
of the gun to lighten the launch 
forward. At this critical moment 
young Buntin came up in the pin- 
nace, and bringing her end on to 
the battery called out to the captain 
of the gun, ‘ Nine hundred yards.’ 
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The first shell was so perfectly 
aimed, and the range so exact, that 
it burst amongst the Russians, and 
certainly unsteadied them, as their 
next shot was wide, as was also 
young Buntin’s. His third, how- 
ever, burst directly in front of their 
guns, and threw them into such 
confusion that they limbered u 
and retreated to the shelter of the 
woods. 

During the time this artillery duel 
was going on another boat came up 
to the assistance of the launch, and 
amidst great cheering she was 
pulled off the rocks, To land men 
in a wooded country in the face of 
artillery would have been folly, and 
an attempt was now made to set 
fire to the town with 24 lb. Con- 
greve rockets. I do not think any- 
one ever saw with indifference the 
first discharge of one of these 
missiles from a small boat. The 
hideous roar of the back-fire as it 
belches forth, the rocking of the 
boat from the concussion, and the 


scream of the rocket as it emerges 
from the tube are sufficient to try 


the strongest nerves. Added to 
this was the disagreeable contin- 
gency of its doubling back on those 
who fired it, an event which did 
sometimes happen, especially with 
unskilful hands. I am bound to add 
that the effect of our fire was not im- 
portant; a rocket now and then 
would plunge through a roof, or. 
stick harmlessly between the heavy 
logs which formed the sides of the 
building. Darkness coming on, the 
order was given to return to the 
ships, which we did rather crest- 
fallen at our want of success. 

The next morning a channel was 
discovered which enabled the ships 
to command the town, and when 
Dumbles landed he found the place 
deserted by the inhabitants, except 
the aged burgomaster, who in- 
formed us that an order from the 
Emperor was the cause of the 
retreat. It was a picturesque little 
town with well-built houses in the 
main street, and it was painful to 
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know that its once thriving popula- 
tion were houseless and dependent 
on their countrymen of the interior 
for shelter and food. Heavy articles 
of furniture were left behind, and, 
to the disgrace of Dumbles and 
the French commander, they were 
smashed out of mere wantonness. 
The neatly-tiled stoves which run 
through two or more stories in Rus- 
sian houses were wantonly broken 
and defaced. In some instances the 
joints were so closely united that 
crowbars and slices had to be em- 
ployed to scale them off, but these 
were readily procured and the work 
of ruin completed. When nothing 
else was to be wrecked above'ground 
the vaults were searched, and in 
one a large number of crates of 
glass were discovered. With a 
cheer they were hauled into the 
streets and broken into fragments. 
Even the spinning-wheels of the 
poor were treated in the same 
manner. Will such evil doings 
ever rebound on us, as they have 
already done on our allies ? 

R—— stands at the entrance of 
an estuary into which a river flows, 
and a deserter informed Dumbles 
that about twenty miles up the 
river the finest town in the pro- 
vince was situated, with a good 
channel for small craft leading 
directly to it, and that a large 
number of vessels were moored 
before it in fancied security. Dum- 
bles and his ally the French com- 
mander resolved to attempt their 
capture, and some fourteen boats 
were manned and armed for the 
purpose. They started on a 
charming morning in the early 
part of September. The sun was 
just warm enough to temper the 
cool, crisp air, and the men were in 
high spirits and bent their stalwart 
frames manfully to the oars. Ah, 
my gallant countrymen, if you are 
properly commanded you still have 
few equals and no superior in 
courage and endurance! Who but 
Englishmen would have passed 
through the horrors of that first 
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Crimean winter without being per- 
fectly demoralised, and probably 
in open mutiny? Yet they toiled 
cheerfully in the trenches, with 
rifle in hand, ready for the fight, 
when, through unpardonable blun- 
dering and negligence, their scanty 
clothing was threadbare, their 
shoes tied up with string, and after 
a long night’s work and watching 
they had green coffee served out 
for breakfast, without any means of 
roasting or grinding it. 

As the boats threaded the nar- 
row channels vessels were found 
hidden in creeks where the trees 
sometimes concealed the entrance. 
None were spared, and flames and 
smoke marked our track through 
this beautiful estuary. I remember 
staying behind with four seamen to 
set fire to a small coaster; and 
when the flames rising from the 
hatches announced that the work 
was sure, a man burst through a 
thick growth of underwood with 
haggard and livid face, paused for a 
moment, and then disappeared in 
the bush. We heard the rotten 
sticks breaking under his feet as he 
retreated. Poor fellow! that frail 
barque may have represented the 
whole of his worldly wealth, and he 
probably returned to his starving 
family to announce that their last 
means of support had fallen a prey 
to the enemy. At noon a semaphore 
station was seen in a sudden bend 
of the river, with the arms signalling 
our approach to another station two 
miles in advance. The men gavea 
cheer ; the boats responded to their 
exertions, and in a few minutes their 
keels grated on the beach. To scale 
the low hill was the work of a 
minute, and on reaching it the 
former occupants were seen pulling 
for life in a light skiff towards the 
other station. A few hasty shots 
were fired, but a bend of the stream 
quickly hid the boat from sight. 
In the meantime an active blue- 
jacket had swarmed up the sema- 
phore, bent on a grapnel rope, 
and with a one-two-three-haul the 
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mast was pulled tothe ground. From 
the summit of this mound the town 
of B was in full view, with its 
fine buildings glistening in the bright 
autumn sun, and a fleet. of small 
vessels, dismantled, at anchor or 
alongside the wharves. From this 
position, ata point a little in ad. 
vance of us, the river forked off in 
two branches, and met again at the 
town. A discussion took place as 
to which of the two was the ship 
channel. One of the captains in. 
sisted that the left-hand channel 
was the proper one, and as he did 
this in rather a loud tone Dumbles 
immediately chose the other and 
ordered the advance. This dispute 
saved the expedition from absolute 
destruction. Indeed, if the proper 
ship-channel—that on the left—had 
been taken, we should have fallen 
into one of the most deadly ambus- 
cades ever formed, and there could 
only be one alternative—death or 
surrender. The Russian commander 
had planted several field-guns in 
some thick clumps of alders and 
firs that grew on either side of the 
ship-channel, which here was not 
more than forty yards across, with 
strict orders not to fire a gun or 
show a man until the last boat had 
entered the trap. It appeared not 
to have entered his head that any- 
one would attempt to ascend the 
right-hand channel, as we con- 
stantly had to push the boats off 
the shoals with the oars on end. 
This mistake on Dumbles’ part 
turned the whole of their works, 
and rendered the artillery useless, 
as the ground between the forks of 
the river was a swamp sparsely 
dotted here and there with a few 
bushes, and quite impassable for 
heavy field-guns. 

After pushing on to some dis- 
tance another bend of the stream 
was turned, and directly in our 
front a column was seen marching 
to take possession of the semaphore 
station, and a block of wooden 
buildings around it which formed 
the only obstacle between us and 
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the town. A halt was called, and 
after a consultation between the 
English and French commanders 
it was resolved to stop the advance 
of the heavy-armed boats, and to 
place them at the fork of the 
channels, in order to command 
both. This position possessed the 
additional advantage of being at 
least a mile distant from the nearest 
cover. 

The small boats continued to 
advance, cautiously sounding the 
channel for a passage for the 
launches until they were within 
rifle-shot of the semaphore; but 
nothing indicated the presence of 
the enemy, and those who had been 
in the rear when the column took 
possession of the place ridiculed 
the idea of armed men being there. 
At this moment it was evident that 
the place must either be stormed 
or a retreat sounded, as a shot from 
a rifle showed we were within 
range. However, before an order 
could be given a boat bearing a 
flag of truce advanced with a mili- 
tary officer and a gentleman in 
plain clothes. He saluted Dumbles, 
and in excellent English said, ‘I 
am the burgomaster. What do you 
require from this town P’ Dumbles 
replied, ‘ The immediate surrender 
of the whole of your shipping. 
Time is valuable, but I give you 
three hours to. consider the terms. 
Should you not return before five 
o'clock, I shall consider all nego- 
tiations at an end, and will then 
fire the town with rockets.’ ‘You 
shall have an answer by that time,’ 
was the reply, and the boat pulled 
back to the town. Rockets could 
not have been much understood by 
the Russians, or they would have 
laughed at Dumbles’ idle threat, 
as the town was from our position 
unquestionably out of effective 
range. When the burgomaster 
left no one expected to see him 
return; the diplomacy was sup- 
posed to be a subterfuge to gain 
time, and as the ships were fourteen 
miles distant, with a score of places 
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between them and the boats where 
an ambush might be made, a feel- 
ing of uneasiness prevailed as the 
hours rolled on without any sign 
of the return of the boat, especially 
as mounted men by ones and twos 
were seen proceeding around our 
flanks towards the rear. At this 
critical moment an officer volun- 
teered to go across the marshes 
and try to ascertain what was going 
on within the outbuildings of the 
semaphore. At first permission 
was refused, but as time wore on, 
and everything looked suspicions, 
the offer was accepted. Divesting 
himself of his arms, and with only a 
pair of lorgnette glasses, he plunged 
into the marsh under the shelter of 
a group of alders, and was quickly 
lost to sight, until, in crossing an 
opening near the foot of the hill, 
he was again visible for a moment, 
We waited breathlessly for ‘1is re- 
turn, and after what seemed an 
age he reappeared on the river bank 
about a quarter of a mile above the 
position occupied by tho French 
boats, and a light gig pulled inand 
took him on board. It appears 
that when close to the building he 
met a peasant, who immediately 
ran away, fortunately in the oppo- 
site direction to the place where 
the troops were concealed. After 
this rencontre he crept stealthily 
up to the gates of the farm build- 
ings, and within and standing in 
their ranks a large body of men 
were drawn up. It was to hima 
moment of intense excitement ;, de- 
tection might have arisen from 
many causes; the barking ofa dog, 
had one chanced to be near, the arri- 
val of an orderly or messenger from 
the town, would alike have led to in- 
stant discovery. His report was not 
encouraging, and although the hour 
fixed by the burgomaster had not 
yet arrived it was proposed to at- 
tempt to fire the farm buildings 
with rockets and then retreat. 
This was vehemently opposed by 
the officer, who alleged that such 
a proceeding would be a breach of 
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good faith, and could not benefit 
our cause, as there was not a possi- 
bility of the rockets producing the 
desired effect; and if they did we 
should not have been any nearer 
the object of the expedition, viz. 
the capture of the vessels. It did 
not require military skill to per- 
ceive that no boats could dare to 
pass that building even if it were 
in flames. This reasoning pre- 
vailed, for leaders seldom dare to 
show a weakness of purpose before 
their juniors. As the hour ap- 
proached the officer stood watch in 
hand, reporting to his superiors the 
tardy flight of the intervening mi- 
nutes. ‘Howmuch now?’ enquired 
the French captain. ‘ Five minutes 
more.’ ‘Ah, my faith, it is long in 
passing,’ was the reply. As the 
hour was about to strike, and all 
eyes were directed towards the 


timekeeper, a boat with a white 
flag flying came round the point. 
In a few minutes she was along- 
side, and the burgomaster briefly 


announced that the shipping was 
ours, provided we departed imme- 
diately without molesting the town, 
the authorities guaranteeing that 
everything which floated in the 
form of a sea-going vessel should 
be sent down on the following day. 

We had no idea that the enemy in- 
tended to respect this promise, and 
were only too glad tofind an honour- 
able path for retreat open, although 
Dumbles and the Frenchman both 
stated to the burgomaster their 
determination to lay the town in 
ashes if the slightest hesitation was 
manifested in fulfilling the stipula- 
tions of the treaty. Amidst much 
ceremony the belligerents sepa- 
rated, and the boats being ranged 
in line the order was, ‘Give way 
and save daylight.’ The men bent 
to their oars with a will, foran idea 
of treachery prevailed. Scarcely 
was the first reach cleared when 
S—— called out bitterly, ‘There 
comes your first instalment ; I knew 
treachery was at work.’ All eyes 
were turned towards the town, and 
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on the narrow stream below it 
loomed up the hull of an appa- 
rently large steamer coming to. 
wards us at fullspeed. ‘Give way 
for that stack of timber,’ shouted 
Dambles, pointing with his sword 
to one piled on the side of the 
river a few hundred yards below. 
The crews bent nervously to their 
oars, for the inglorious slaughter of 
Gamla Carleby was still fresh in 
their memory, and here appear- 
ances were more against them. In 
fact, no road was open to retreat. 
What could a few small boats do 
against a steamer which was be- 
lieved to be well armed and 
swarming with the well-known 
Finnish riflemen? At this critical 
moment the barge grounded on a 
sandbank with such force that it did 
not seem possible to float her before 
the avenger was onus. ‘ Overboard, 
men,’ shouted my gallant friend 
Timson. He lies now peacefully 
in his shallow grave within the pali- 
sades of Port Royal beach, that 
horrible Golgotha of the brave 
English sailor. I saw him buried, 
and as the coffin swamped in the 
shallow trench, I grieved that such 
a grand specimen of an English- 
man should rest in such a place. 
How many of England’s dead are 
laid far from her consecrated shrines. 
They are found wherever a keel 
may float or a foot may climb, in the 
burning plains of Africa, the jun- 
gles of India, the forests of Ame- 
rica, or amid the trackless wastes 
of her great domain the ocean. 
There lies the body of Hawkins, of 
Drake, of Willoughby, of Hudson, 
and others of nearly equal fame— 
more secure from desecration than 
the remains of kings in their splen- 
did mausoleums, which a vile mob 
may at any moment cast on the 
dunghill. 

Timson’s example was followed 
instantly, and the shoulders of 
twenty stalwart seamen and ma- 
rines were soon against the gun- 
wale. ‘Now then,’ said he, ‘one, 
two, three, and off with her. 
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His own powerful frame aided their 
efforts, and the barge once more 
floated. The timber was piled in a 
small bend of the river, close to the 
water’s edge, in the form of a half- 
moon, thus forming an excellent 
protection from a flanking fire, and 
the deals were so numerous as to 
be impervious to field guns, unless 
the attack was long protracted. It 
was therefore evident that the 
steamer must come directly in 
front before she could open fire; 
and as she must, from the narrow- 
ness of the river, approach directly 
end on, the launches’ guns, sup- 
ported by the marines of both 
navies, who lined every nook of the 
stack, were not to be despised. 

By the time these dispositions 
were made the steamer was close to, 
although hidden from our position ; 
but the beat of her paddles on the 
quiet river could be distinctly heard 
asshe cameon. At last her bow came 
in sight. ‘Ready,’ said Dumbles 
in a low voice ;, ‘ but do not fire till 
I give the word, and be sure to aim 
low.’ There was a breathless si- 
lence. The captains of the guns, 
leaning forward with outstretched 
necks, looked along their sights, 
and stood, trigger-line in hand, 
levelling their pieces. ‘A little 
more elevation, Bill. Well; muzzle 
to the right. Well; ready.’ On 
shore a score of rifles were laid in 
the same direction, with strong 
fingers clutching the triggers, ready 
to peal forth their fire. A few 
moments afterwards the steamer 
stopped in the bay, and, to our sur- 
prise, we only saw an officer and 
some three or four unarmed men on 
deck. For a time no one moved, 
the surprise was so great. Were 
the crew hidden below awaiting the 
first discharge from our guns before 
they made the assault, or had the 
steamer really been given up as an 
evidence of their sincerity ? At last 
Dumbles and the French captain 
pulled alongside, and the officer, in 
excellent English, said, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I have the honour to inform 
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you that this is the first instalment 
of the surrender; to-morrow, if the 
wind will permit, fourteen sailing- 
vessels will be delivered up. Should 
they not arrive, you must not attri- 
bute the delay to a breach of good 
faith.’ Dumbles made a magni- 
ficent speech about his reliance 
on Russian honour, and ordered the 
steamer’s ensign to be hauled down 
and the English and French to be 
hoisted side by side. This was 
speedily executed, and _ shortly 
afterwards the prize to the united 
navies of England and France, 
with fourteen boats in tow, was 
steaming rapidly down the narrow 
river. We took some time to realise 
our position, the change having 
been so sudden from great peril to 
undisputed triumph that it ap- 
peared likeadream. ‘ The Russian 
commander,’ said Timson, ‘must 
either be a foolora coward. Why, 
confound him, had I commanded 
that steamer I would have played 
the donkey among the chickens 
with you fellows; any of you who 
were left would have been head- 
ing the other way now, for Sveaborg 
or St. Petersburgh. Ah, I wish 
we may knock that place about 
their ears, and get back our guns 
and flags.’ That night Dumbles 
dined at the mess, and of course 
put the whole of the success down 
to his wonderful strategy in turning 
the enemy’s position, but frankly 
confessed afterwards that he was 
well ont of such a trap. War is 
full of similar escapes, and the cool 
head which backs cleverly out of 
such ill-planned adventures deserves 
some recognition. 

The following morning a fresh 
easterly wind crisped the surface of 
the bay, and the bracing air made 
one feel as if he trod on that ele- 
ment in lieu of her Majesty’s hard 
deck, holystoned to a chalky white- 
ness. Although the enemy had ap- 
parently honourably complied with 
the stipulations of the treaty by 
delivering up the steamer, few 
imagined he would put himself out 
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of the way to bring the sailing-ves- 
sels down, as it had doubtless cost 
much labour to sail or tow them 
up. Besides, we were under the 
impression that when they recovered 
from the panic caused by our sudden 
and unexpected appearance the true 
state of our helplessness would 
dawn on them. The officer of the 
watch and the signal staff kept 
their glasses steadily on the point 
which hid the entrance of the river ; 
and Jack, as he polished his favourite 
gun with his horny palm, peered 
through the port, and wondered if 
them Rooshians really intended to 
send them craft down. ‘Sail ho!’ 
called the look-out from the top- 
mast crosstrees, and a few minutes 
afterwards a fine schooner rounded 
the point and bore down for the 
Thumper; another and another fol- 
lowed, until fourteen sail were an- 
chored around the ship. The crews 
quietly took to their boats, but tears 
were running down many a worn 
face as they cast a lingering look at 
the tidy craft which probably form- 
ed the sole support of their families. 
There was a quietness about their 
sorrow which was touching ; neither 
gesticulation nor swearing formed a 
part of it. 

Dumbles burned the whole of the 
craft, and as the flames burst from 
their decks and wreathed itself over 
the lofty spars, there were few who 
did not wish that the vessels were 
back in the hands of their ruined 
owners. With these was burned a 
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vessel partly laden with salt, which 
had been captured off the port, and 
@ curious incident occurred. She 
was moored about a hundred yards 
to leeward of the Thumper, and 
after the masts had fallen and her 
decks burnt out, she settled by the 
stern and, turning bottom up imme- 
diately afterwards, shot all the salt 
out except a quantity in the run. 
This weighted her down like a plum. 
met, but proving too heavy for the 
charred wood, burst through, and 
immediately the hull rebounded 
vertically almost out of the water, 
just as I have seen a dying whale in 
his great agony leap under the lance 
of the steersman. We looked at 
each other as if some tortured ani- 
mal had taunted us with cruelty, so 
unnatural was the attitude which 
chance had given to the burning ship. 

There was great indignation 
amongst officers and men at this 
useless burning of vessels which had 
been captured at the risk of their 
lives, but Dumbles acted according 
to national law; there was no choice 
between burning them on the spot 
or sending them to England, and to 
fit such a mosquito fleet for sea 
would have been too great a demand 
on our resources. As peace oc- 
curred before another campaign was 
entered on, it would have been as 
well had they not been captured, 
thus saving an immense amount of 
private injury, while their destruc- 
tion in no wise tended to shorten the 
war. 
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HOW HISTORY IS SOMETIMES WRITTEN. 


J ANY who have travelled in 
\ Poland or Russia will re- 
member the disfigured appearance 
of the English newspapers that ap- 
peared at the breakfast tables of 
friends with whom they were stay- 
ing. It was supposed that educated 
men remained such children in intel- 
ligence, that it was necessary to 
remove articles and paragraphs 
written in England from their ken 
by hideous smudges of printer’s 
ink, which rendered the obnoxious 
passages illegible. Such was the 
method adopted by the Autocrat of 
All the Russias to prevent those 
under his rule from acquiring too 
great a knowledge of the thoughts 
and opinions of those without, 
and thus possibly to render them 
more contented with the régime 
within. In Austria I do not think 
that foreign newspapers were thus 
habitually disfigured, although many 
books were entirely prohibited from 
entering the precincts of the pater- 
nally governed and protected land. 
But the tyranny exercised over 
writers in Austria was at once se- 
vere, silly, and pettifogging, and it 
is but of late that details of its 
working have crept ont, and that 
only in a single instance. Happily, 
however, this abominable institution 
is already even in Austria a thing 
of the past, so that its proceedings 
possess only an historical interest, 
except so far as they may furnish 
us with hints and warnings for the 
future, which, perhaps, may after 
all not be so needless as they may 
appear at first sight. 

A brief introduction will be ne- 
cessary before I can lay my subject 
intelligibly before the reader. 

In 1770 the Jesuit Father Francis 
PusrrscHKA commenced a Chrono- 
logical History of Bohemia at great 
length, which, after the suppression 
of his order in 1773, he continued 
as an ex-Jesuit. The failure of 


his publisher, Héchenberger, con- 
strained him in 1777 to apply to 
the Estates of Bohemia for assist- 
ance to enable him to continue his 
work. This was granted him, and 
in 1793 the Estates became the de 
facto proprietors and publishers of 
the History, paying a fixed sum per 
sheet. Ten volumes altogether ap- 
peared, the Jast in 1801, carrying 
on the narrative to the year 1618. 
Pubitschka died at about the age 
of eighty-five in 1807, leaving the 
eleventh volume in an unfinished 
state. 

Efforts were made by the Estates 
from time to time to procure a con- 
tinuer of Pubitschka’s work, but 
invariably without success. It was 
not so much the actual difficulty of 
taking up the thread of the history, 
butrather the severity of the Imperial 
Censorship. of the Press, that de- 
terred the literati applied to from 
accepting the proposals made to 
them. 

On October 29, 1827, application 
was made to Dr. Francis Patacky 
to undertake the continuation of 
Pubitschka’s -work, to which he 
replied by setting forth the sources 
that ought to be examined, and the 
necessity of writing an entirely fresh 
history upon a documentary basis. 
The Estates wished to appoint him 
their ‘Historiographer,’ but difficul- 
ties were raised by high officials at 
Vienna, alwaysthe great obstructives 
to provincial movements and im- 
provements, so that they could do 
no more than (April 29, 1831) offer 
him an ‘ honorarium’ of 1,000 florins 
(100l.) a year, with 200 florins as 
travelling expenses for 1831, to 
undertake the writing of a regular 
history of the country upon the 
basis of archives and documents of 
every kind. This offer he accepted, 
and gave in to the Estates in writing 
from time to time accounts of his 
various journeys and researches and 
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their results; but it was not till 
January 26, 1839, that he obtained 
the honourable title of ‘ Historio- 
grapher to the Estates of Bohemia.’ 

The first volume of this History 
of Bohemia appeared in print in 
1836, and was again reprinted in 
1844. The last part of the fifth 
volume, completing the work so far 
as it will be written by Dr. Palacky, 
appeared in 1867. In the year 
1871 Dr. Palacky published a 
pamphlet of 216 pages, entitled, 
Zur bihmischen Geschichtschreibung 
(Contributions towards the History 
of Bohemia), in which he printed 
the documents from which the 
greater part of the succeeding ac- 
count is taken, and in No. 41, A, B, 
and ¢c, gave copies of his dealings 
with the Imperial Censorship re- 
specting the history of John Huss. 

The manuscript of the History of 
Bohemia was from the commence- 
ment down to the year 1848 de- 
livered to the Supreme Office of the 
Censorship at Vienna before it was 
allowed to be printed. As each 


portion of the work had to lie 
there for months before such per- 
mission could be obtained, the Chief 
Burg-grave, Count Chotek, on the 
delivery of the section which com- 
prised the period from 1061 to 1092, 


offered to revise it himself at 
Prague, and gave a specimen of his 
censorial powers upon this very 
section. An unfavourable response, 
however, came from Vienna; and, in 
proof that the Count had not pro- 
ceeded with sufficient circumspec- 
tion, a number of offences against 
* Heaven knows what laws and con- 
siderations ’ were discovered in the 
MS., which he had allowed to pass 
unnoticed. The only aim of this 
was to prove that provincial insight 
was unequal to so great a task ; for 
in the following sections the Vienna 
Censorship, asarule, treated Palacky 
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with tolerable indulgence ; neither 
did it assume a different tone till 
the commencement of the history 
of the Hussites. He informs us 
that it would be tedious to recount 
in detail what was struck out and 
altered in the history of the years 
1403-1414, which was delivered to 
the Censorship on November 25, 
1843, and received back again on 
April 5,1844. One fact and one fact 
only he desires to put on record, and 
that is, that in drawing the character 
of John Huss in the year 1407 (vol. 
iii., pt. i., p. 215) the words ‘ obsti- 
nacy, inflexible self-will, and dog. 
matical positiveness’ (Hartniichig. 
keit, wnbiegsamer LHigensinn, und 
Rechthaberei *) were imposed upon 
him by the Vienna Censorship; 
there was nothing of the kind 
in his manuscript. The sketch, 
however moderate, of the extra. 
ordinary corruption which had 
made its way into all grades of the 
hierarchy at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century was not allowed 
to appear at all; Hussitism must 
be supposed an effect without a 
cause. Doubtless Huss’s wicked- 
ness, obstinacy, and dogmatical 
positiveness would afford a sufficient 
explanation of such a phenomenon. 

On June 30, 1844, Palacky hand. 
ed in to the Censorship those sec- 
tions of his History which treated of 
Huss and the Council of Constance 
to the death of King Wenceslas 
IV. (1414-1419), accompanying 
them with the following request: 
‘The completion of the annexed 
part of the MS. of the History of 
Bohemia has been retarded for 
several months by various domestic 
sufferings of the author, especially 
the tedious and severe illness of his 
wife. These sufferings compel him 
to seek a milder climate for next 
winter. He ventures, therefore, to 
address to the High Censorship the 





1 The last of these three expressions does not occur in my printed copy. 


I presume 


Palacky, by some good luck, escaped from spoiling his sentence by the use of it. The 
other two seriously alter the character of Huss. 
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uest to be as speedy as possible 
with the MS., that he ae be able 
to commence and superintend the 
printing thereof before his departure, 
which is fixed for the beginning of 
October.’ 

In dealing with this MS. the 
Vienna Censorship pursued a course 
of unusual kindness. Indeed, that 
which the Censor who was employed 
—ScHEINER, a professor of theology, 
afterwards Canon of St. Stephen’s 
at Vienna—recommended was 
found impracticable. This gen- 
tleman, as Palacky learned later 
from the mouth of one of the higher 
officials of the Censorship, had pro- 
posed the entire suppression of the 
work, which appeared in high 
quarters somewhat too strong a 
measure, so that the delicate case 
was laid before Prince Metternich 
for determination. The Prince de- 
cided that ‘disagreeable reasonings’ 
(missliebige Haisonnements) on 
Palacky’s part might be struck out, 
but that he was not to be prevented 
from narrating actual facts. 

On September 30, 1844, Palacky 
received a list of faulty passages 
with remarks from the Censorship 
through the ‘ Landes-Prisidium,’ 
to which he replied the next day, 
his departure for Italy being fixed 
for October 3, so that it was quite 
out of his power to write otherwise 
than in haste. The general remarks 
made by the Censor at the com- 
mencement run as follows: 


It is an essential requirement that the 
History of Bohemia, consequently also the 
Hussite period, should be so written that 
Catholic readers should not be brought into 
perplexity upon the standpoint from which, 
with their Church collectively, they contem- 
plate Huss, his activity and his condemna- 
tion. Chapter V., which contains the 
history of Huss during the Council of 
Constance, could not remain altogether 
without censure. Although in several 
places, especially by way of introduction, 
the position of Huss with regard to the 
Council, as that of a self-proposed reformer, 
1s not incorrectly sketched, yet, after read- 
ing the whole through, it cannot but be 
perceived that Huss is nevertheless de- 
VOL, XII.—NO. LXX. NEW SERIES. 
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picted as a person, at any rate through the 
form of the judicial proceedings of the 
Council, wronged, injured, and therefore a 
sufferer, for whom the reader’s sense of 
justice is more or less appealed to, and thus 
partisanship is evoked in favour of Huss, 
This is also compassed by Huss’s accusers 
being plainly characterised as zealots driven 
by mere passion; and in the judicial pro- 
ceedings against Huss particulars are 
brought forward which excite sympathy 
for Huss, although such particulars lack 
historical certainty quite as much as others 
which are frequently adduced in proof of 
Huss’s obstinacy, but which are here al- 
lowed to fall to the ground. Attention is 
drawn to several details which, unimportant 
as at first sight they seem to be, must yet 
either be altered or omitted, in order, to a 
certain extent, to modify the total impres- 
sion of the whole, and make it tolerable for 
Catholic readers. 


In his reply to the ‘ Landes- 
Prisidium’ Palacky thanks the 
Censorship for having drawn his 
attention to the faults found in his 
work before coming to a definite de- 
cision with regard to it, promises to 
meet this in a corresponding spirit, 
regrets the shortness of the time 
in which he is obliged to compose 
his answer, and apologises for any- 
thing in his reply that may wear 
the semblance rather of excited 
feeling than of calm consideration. 

He accepts fully the principle 
that the Catholic reader is not to be 
annoyed or perplexed in his creed 
by his History of Bohemia ; declares 
that he has always recognised this 
principle, and that it shall always 
remain sacred to him; and states 
that he had read the chapter of his 
work in question to several Catholic 
friends before delivering it to the 
Censorship, with the request that 
they would draw his attention to 
anything in his narrative that might 
give offence to a pious and moderate 
Catholic, 


If, therefore [he proceeds], the criticisms 
made by the Censor mean to accuse me in 
any respect of anti-Catholic tendencies—and 
by their general conception this seems un- 
fortunately to be really the case—I can 
only designate such a proceeding as an entire 
misunderstanding of my often declared and 
neyer contradicted sentiments, which should 
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never have found place with a righteous 
and unprejudiced judge. 

The Council of Constance and the events 
which caused and attended it, especially 
the deep decay of ecclesiastical discipline 
in those days, for the removal of which it 
was summoned, form, as is well known, 
the sorest spot in the entire ecclesiastical 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. I 
have been from the first the more distressed 
at the necessity of bringing forward the 
more delicate portions of this picture, the 
less it lay in the power of my own will to 
determine what I should say, and what I 
should pass over in silence. As Hussitism 
was entirely originated through reaction 
against many abuses of the day, which the 
most, zealous Catholics do not deny, I could 
not leave them entirely unmentioned ; I took 
care, however, that the guilt of individuals 
should not be laid to the charge of the 
Church collectively. The Censor himself 
acknowledges that I have not suppressed 
Huss’s weak points, and have delineated 
his relations to the Council, on the whole, 
correctly ; he ought, therefore, to have re- 
mained consistent with himself, andacknow- 
ledged at the same time that I did not 
construct my representation one-sidedly, 
and in a spirit of partisanship in favour of 
Huss. If, however, in particular cireum- 
stances and scenes more favourable than 
unfavourable light falls upon Huss, this 
has two causes : 

1. In the extent of existing historical 
sources. Every historian can only relate 
what is known to him from credible sources. 
But only Huss’s adherents have given in- 
formation in detail respecting him; his 
adversaries either did not enter into par- 
ticulars at all, or, like Ulrich Reichenthal, 
handed down, by extraordinary interchange 
of persons, matter the untruthfulness of 
which is laid bare at the lightest breath of 
the spirit of criticism. The Censor, who 
maintains the existence of information to 
the contrary effect, which I am supposed 
to have left unregarded, would have done 
good service in pointing it out to me 
closely and plainly ; for Tam not acquainted 
with it, and am afraid that his memory 
has played him false. 

2. The second reason lies in the undeni- 
able significance and importance of the 
man. According to my inmost persuasion, 
and, I believe I may also add, according to 
the opinion of every unprejudiced judge, 
Huss desired nothing but what was good, 
although the means whereby he wished to 
attain it were not all free from sin, and 
therefore not altogether blameless. With 
these sentiments I have endeavoured to 
give an account of him with all the impar- 
tiality possible, and have believed my 
narrative to be thoroughly compatible with 
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really devout Catholic feeling. If I have 
therein gone astray in particulars, I wil- 
lingly give ear and attention to correction. 
I cannot, however, possibly believe that it 
is an essential requirement of Catholicism 
to condemn unconditionally, @ priori, every- 
thing done or aimed at by Huss, to paint 
him throughout in black colours only, and 
to suppress everything that appears favour- 
able to him, even if it is completely certified 
historically. So one-sided and unjust a 
representation would no longer be history, 
but merely a piece of party-writing. Un- 
fortunately the Censor seems to demand 
something of this kind from me. Should this 
fear be well grounded, I should be sorry to be 
obliged to declare that I cannot and will not 
obey any such requirement. Rather would 
I let my whole work fall to the ground, 
and withdraw myself from history alto- 
gether. For a historian, too, has his high 
and unevadeable duties, which must be 
quite as -sacred to him as, for instance, his 
must be toa Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
or an Inquisitor. But I am thoroughly 
persuaded that such a requirement, although 
really made and supported by many a 
zealot, yet cannot be intended by the high 
office of the Censorship, as it would thereby 
place itself in contradiction to its own 
laws and declarations, as well as to its 
entire past history. Even the kind feeling 
which caused my attention to be drawn to 
the defects noticed by the Censorship is a 
pledge to me that a happy settlement of 
this matter, considering my own good-will 
in other respects, is possible. 


We proceed to give some particu- 
lars: In the MS. corresponding to 
p. 308 in the printed copies the Cen- 
sor complains that ‘the word “ pa- 
pacy”’ (Papstthwm), the signification 
of which in Protestant mouths is well 
known, is made use of intentionally.’ 
Palacky had set down, as the first 
grand object of the Council, ‘to 
reduce the triple back again to a 
single Papacy.’ This he the more 
gladly altered, as he had no idea 
whatever of the offensive nature of 
his words, nor any intention of 
giving offence. The words in the 
printed copies are, ‘ to get rid of the 
great Papal schism.’ 

In p. 309, line 3 from bottom, the 
passage in Italics was objected to. 
Palacky says that he considered, 
and still considers, it innocent: ‘if 
it be not so, let it disappear.’ The 
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words are, ‘ Misfortune, however, 
would have it so, that the Fathers 
[of the Council of Constance], in 
spite of their most serious exertions, 
could never get thoroughly to the 
work and to their goal : they there- 
fore missed the only certain means of 
rendering the activity of their ad- 
versary imnocuous for ever.’ The 
passage was struck out, although it 
is perfectly clear that it only con- 
tains the simple truth, that reform 
successfully carried through by the 











































































































































































































at Council would have put an end to 
: all clamours in that direction. 
On pp. 311, 312 the Censor 
rh remarks : 
> It must seem extraordinary, and must 
| perplex Catholic readers, that the Catholic 
Bishop and Inquisitor of Bohemia there cited 
does not entertain the slightest doubt of 
. Huss’s orthodoxy, and even gives him a 
h written testimonial in favour of his ortho- 
a doxy, whereas the Bishops at Constance 
~ condemned him for heterodoxy. With 
its what purpose is this variation of judgment 
‘ respecting Huss made use of? An explana- 
> tion in this respect would be necessary, in 
ab order not to perplex Catholic readers. 
z To this Palacky replies : 
wi 
The contradiction which is noticed be- 
tween the declaration of the Inquisitor in 
Bohemia and the decision of the Council 
cu- is a notorious fact, which I had only to 
r to narrate, and not to explain. Such contra- 
ene dictions are neither impossible in them- 
selves nor unheard of. If real danger lies 
sal therein for the Catholic reader, let the 
ion whole passage relating to this one fact be 
vell struck out. 
lly.’ . 
Frat This, however, was contrary to the 
‘to rule laid down by Prince Metternich, 
oa & 2d this passage was allowed to 
nore  *emain in the printed copies. 
‘dea @ . Pp. 320, 323. Here it is ob- 
eof & Jected that Huss’s adversaries are 
1 of & exhibited in a very unfavourable 
the light in comparison with the accused, 
rthe | fit is stated that ‘ they, the Zealots, 
had known how to gain over the 
the § ™ajority [beforehand].’ Palacky 
to. replies : 
red, I do not, with the best will, know how 
: ‘if to throw the unfavourable light remarked 
The upon differently. | The fact is thoroughly 





correct, and the judgment shown to be 
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well-founded by the whole.of the following 
narrative, As it does not prejudice Catho- 
licism, I beg that, if possible, it may be 
allowed to stand. 


On pp. 324-326 the Censor says 
hat— 


The representation of the adversaries of 
Huss and their behaviour is only in favour 
of Huss. So also where the way in which 
the Pope expressed himself is purposely 
rendered prominent, and his weakness ex- 
posed. Huss appears merely as a victim of 
party. The expression in note 438, that 
Huss had been imprisoned with (gesteckt zw) 
the Dominicans, might conveniently have 
been omitted. 

Palacky replies : 

In the representation given in pp. 324— 
326 I followed the only existing source, 
as Iwas bound to do. That it speaks 
rather for than against Huss is not my 
fault; I could bring manifold proofs that 
I have even softened down that represen- 
tation in a Catholic sense, and in no wise 
purposely given prominence to anything 
disagreeable. But I did not think I was 
bound to take anxiously under my protec- 
tion Pope John XXIII, whom the Church 
formally declared unworthy of and deposed 
from his dignity. The expression in note 
438 I have altered (gebracht appears in 
print instead of gesteckt): the only matter 
there dealt with is the correction of a date. 


In spite of Palacky’s explanation, 
the sketch of the scene between 
Huss and Magister Didacus, which 
ought to have appeared in p. 324, 
was not allowed to be printed. As 
the Austrian Censorship thought it 
worth striking out, my readers may 
perhaps think it worthy of insertion 
here, and I therefore give it from the 
Bohemian (Czech) edition of 1870, 
when the Censorship had ceased 
to be. 

After narrating Huss’s interview 
with the Council on November 28, 
1414, and stating that, after con- 
versing with Huss, the Cardinals 
left the Council-hall, where no one 
remained but some sentinels, Huss, 
and the Lord of Chlum, Huss’s 
official protector, Palacky proceeds: 


Ere long an old man of the Minorite 
Order crept into the hall and addressed the 
Magister in a timid and humble voice, 
saying that he was a simple religious, 
002 
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unlearned and illiterate, but that he gladly 
sought opportunities of informing himself; 
that he had heard great commendations 
of the Magister's learning, but likewise 
various things about his opinions, at which 
he could not help being surprised ; and he, 
therefore, wished to obtain better informa- 
tion and instruction from him, In parti- 
cular he had been informed that Huss 
maintained that, in the Sacrament of the 
Altar, the consecrated bread does not 
change into the real body of Christ. Was 
thisthe truth? When Huss denied that it 
was the truth, the monk seemed struck, and 
repeated the question again twice, till 
Chlum, breaking angrily into the conver- 
sation, reproached him with the impropriety 
of not being willing to believe an honourable 
man upon his word, The monk excused 
himself on account of his simplicity, and 
led the conversation to a number of other 
theological questions. But when they pro- 
ceeded to speak of the unity of the Divine 
and human natures in the person of Christ, 
Huss frowned and said to him: ‘ Brother, 
thou callest thyself plain and simple, but I 
find thee in verity double, because thou art 
one man in thy behaviour and another in 
thy words. When eventually the monk 
departed with great thanks for the instruc- 
tion he had received, the sentinels asked 
Huss whether he knew with whom he had 
been conversing, and told him that it was 
Magister Didacus, the General of the 
Minorite Order, and the most celebrated 
theologian in all Italy. ‘If I had but 
known that,’ cried Huss—not till then dis- 
covering that he had been subjected to an 
examination—‘I would not have let him off 
so cheaply. Afterwards, turning to the 
Lord of Chlum, he comforted himself with 
the words: ‘ Well, if they are all like this 
one, with God's help I have no reason to 
fear them!’ 


On p. 329 it is complained that— 


It is said that the higher significance of 
Huss remained concealed from King Sigis- 
mund, and the meaning of what follows 
clearly comes to this: that Sigismund 
sacrificed his honour with respect to the 
promised safe-conduct to the wishes and 
passions of the cardinals and bishops. It 
appears manifestly from the whole that 
King Sigismund is brought into straits 
with his promise, without considering that 
the safe-conduct was not a letter of protec- 
tion for Huss’s guilt. | Huss‘appears here 
already as a martyr. 


Palacky replies : 
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By the ‘higher significance’ of Huss, 
which is complained of, I meant nothing 
but his historic fame and renown, which 
even his adversaries do not deny. However, 
I have struck out the passage that it may 
not give offence. But I must directly con- 
tradict the further development of my 
meaning attempted to be given by the 
Censor, and I venture to refer to p. 357; 
notes 464 and 465, where my views in this 
respect are clearly expressed. 


In these notes Palacky says it is 
scarcely credible that Sigismund 
could have given Huss the promise 
which the latter claimed to have 
received,? and if he had done so he 
had exceeded his powers. Also 
that it was not Sigismund’s non-pro- 
tection of Huss against condemna- 
tion and execution as a_ heretic 
that the Bohemians took amiss; 
the celebrated safe-conduct never 
had any such meaning; but they never 
could forget, that, instead of acting 
as a mediator on behalf of Huss, he 
rather egged the Fathers on to con- 
demn him. 


On p. 330 the Censor remarks 
that— 


It is particularly brought forward as 
an unfavourable characteristic of Huss’s 
judges that the administration of the 
ouths to the witnesses was proceeded with 
in Huss’s prison and presence, just when 
he was in the most violent paroxysm of his 
illness. It is also stated that the commis- 
saries observed, indeed, the forms of law 
towards Huss, but not the mildness domi- 
nant in ecclesiastical law. The same tone 
appears in the remark that no legal adviser 
was allowed to Huss as a heretic. 


Palacky replies : 


My words are: ‘ It must just as much be 
acknowledged that the commissaries ob- 
served all the forms of law towards Huss, 
as on the other hand it cannot be denied 
that, when suspicion of heresy was in ques- 
tion, these forms did not correspond to the 
mildness otherwise dominant in ecclesias- 
tical law. What hostility towards the 
Church could lie in this remark? The 
Church has never wished to be mild to here- 
tics as such, and has always held and often 
publicly expressed this principle. _ It was 
necessary for essential facts in this spirit 


* For a full statement and discussion .of this question sce Contemporary Review for 
Jinuary 1872, p. 253. 
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to be related, and I cannot see how they 
could be omitted. [However, the mention 
of the violent paroxysm was struck out. | 


On p. 331 it is remarked that 
‘Huss, who is previously described 
as sharp-witted and learned, is said 
not to have comprehended the full 
range of his claims.’ To which 
Palacky replies that he had often 
brought contradictions between 
Huss’s words and actions pro- 
minently forward, and blamed him 
for want of definite direction, &. 
The above remark therefore, he con- 
sidered, could not have any essential 
weight. 

Upon p. 346 the following criti- 
cism is made : 


What the remark about the wonderful 
dispensation of destiny respecting the im- 
prisonment of the deposed Pope, John 
XXIII., is intended to express, is mani- 
fest from the representation of the whole. 


This remark Palacky struck out ; 
the fact he could not leave un- 
mentioned, as it is connected, as 
necessary middle term, with pre- 
ceding and following statements. 

On p. 45 of the MS. it is com- 
plained that ‘it is found singular 
that no witnesses to character were 
admitted in favour of Huss.’ 
Palacky struck out the offensive 
note, although believing it to be 
fully grounded in equity. In the 
second Bohemian edition of 1870 
the note is repeated (p. 216, note 
302) : 

We cannot, however, but marvel that in 
the whole process mention is only made of 


witnesses against Huss, and never of wit- 
nesses in his defence. 


On p. 364 the Censor remarks 
that— 


The legend of King Sigismund’s blush, 
narrated by a writer favourable to Huss, 
Is brought in to Huss’s advantage, when 
Huss looked at him in the session of the 
Council, and appealed to the safe-conduct. 


Palacky replies that— 


Sigismund’s blush, which is singularly 
designated by the Censor as a mere ‘ legend,’ 
is a world-known fact, with regard to which 
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he does not see how it can prejudice Sigis- 
mund, as it seems to speak rather for than 
against him. 


On p. 365 the Censor says : 


One can scarcely fail to see with what 
reference the particulars relating to the 
want of unanimity, remarked by Huss, on 
the part of the bishops with regard to the 
destruction of his tonsure are brought for- 
ward. It is only that Huss’s mischievous 
irony may be repeated. Why were not 
other particulars added that characterise 
Huss on another side, e.g. his wavering ? 


Palacky replies : 


In the passage here criticised the Censor 
persists in fathering a reference (Bezichung) 
upon me which was entirely foreign to my 
views. I wished here, as elsewhere, not to 
giveaperfectly detailless and colourless nar- 
rative, but of myself suppressed or modified 
several circumstances which appeared to 
me unessential and yet, in some respect or 
other, offensive. It therefore cost me no 
self-conquest to strike out the whole pas- 
sage. The other particulars alluded to, as 
Huss’s ‘wavering,’ I should gladly have 
narrated, had they been knownto me; but 
I am not acquainted with them, and the 
Censor has forgotten to mention from what 
trustworthy sources I am to draw them. 
Besides, must not a direct contradiction exist 
between ‘ wavering’ and ‘ obstinacy’? 


The passage thus struck out is 
given in the Bohemian edition of 
1870: * When finally his clerical ton- 
sure was to be destroyed, there 
arose a dispute among the bishops 
as to the manner and form in which 
it was to be done; he then, taking 
advantage of the circumstance, 
turned tothe King with these words : 
‘Ha! these bishops cannot even 
agree in my punishment!’ Thisis 
greatly softened down from Mla- 
denovicz’s eye-witness account, in 
which it is said that the bishops 
quarrelled as to whether the tonsure 
ought to be destroyed with a razor 
or a pair of scissors. 

On 367 it is noticed “that 
Palacky states the courage exhibited 
by Huss in all these scenes to have 
extorted admiration even from his 
most determined adversaries. 


The Catholic Church [says the Censor] 
recognises in all this, not so much uncon- 
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querable courage, as rather defiance and 
obstinacy founded on deep delusion. Even 
in p. 10 of the MS. it is acknowledged that 
Huss’s weak side was desire for popular 
applause. 


Palacky struck ont the passage 
at once. 
The Censor continues : 


From p. 385 to p. 388 follows a descrip- 
tion of Jerome of Prague. This is taken 
word for word from an epistolary narrative 
which the then secretary of. the Pope, 
Poggio Bracciolini, is said to have composed 
and sent from Constance. ‘This narrative 
characterises Jerpme, of whom even in the 
preceding part hot the most favourable 
account is given, and who, indeed, has not 
the best testimony of history in his favour, 
as a man to be admired, as a philosopher, 
asa distinguished character, &c. Certainly 
his heterodoxy is also mentioned; but the 
entirety of the sketch is the picture and 
defence of a man whose loss ought to be 
even now lamented. This sketch is out of 
place here, as it leads astray the judgment 
of those who are less versed in history. 


Palacky replies : 


The objection raised against the sketch 
of the last days of Jerome of Prague sets 
me in perplexity. I was delighted at 
being able to give my narration more life 
and variety by interweaving the account of 
an eye-witness and co-judge of the con- 
demned. -To re-write the whole is an 
absolute impossibility, considering the short 
time at my disposal. But I notice with 
astonishment that the Censor wishes to 
throw doubt upon the genuineness of 
Poggio Bracciolini’s letter (by the words 
‘is said to have,sent’), a thing which had 
never occurred to anyone before him. Even 
JEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., 
in his Bohemian History refers to this 
world-known letter, which, composed as it 
was by a celebrated secretary of the Pope, 
and often printed as it has been in earlier 
and more recent times with permission of 
the Imperial Censorship, cannot possibly be 
so anti-Catholic as from the remarks of the 
Censor it mightappear. And if the present 
Catholic theologians show themselves so 
much more timid in weighing the merits of 
their adversaries than Popes and Papal 
secretaries of the fifteenth century, must I 
not think that their timidity goes too far? 
I believe that a just recognition of the intel- 
lectual excellences, even of adversaries, can 
never injure, but must rather benefit, a good 
cause, inasmuch as it is the sign of a 
superior mind. I have, besides, curtailed 
even Poggio’s letter in some passages, and 
others, too, which might give offence, can 
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similarly be removed. I will, if it be abso- 
lutely necessary, obediently comply with 
this censure. 


Moreover, the Censor complains 
that— 


A final judgment is read in pp. 388 and 
389 respecting the capital proceedings 
against Huss and Jerome, which can scarcely 
be wished to come before the eyes of the 
general mass of readers without distinction. 
It is expressly said that the Council lost 
authority with the people through Huss’s 
condemnation. 


Palacky replies : 


The final judgment given in pp. 388 and 
389 is a well-weighed, well-grounded, and, 
on my part, a thoroughly well-meant one. 
I cannot see what there can be prejudicial 
to the Church in the notorious fact that the 
Bohemian people misunderstood the autho- 
rity of the Council. I should be very sorry 
if my remarks here should be struck out, 
although I shall quietly submit to every 
higher decision. Only I venture to beg 
that this decision may not be made 
dependent upon the Censor who has hitherto 
acted, who has really exerted himself to 
father upon me many utterly falseintentions, 
but upon some other intelligent person, 
who knows how to unite some Christian 
charity with the requisite Catholic zeal, and 
to whom all toleration is not an abomina- 
tion. Should hereafter during my absence, 
contrary to all expectation, any work in 
this matter be necessary on my part, I have 
unconditionally empowered for the purpose 
my younger friends and assistants, Messrs. 
Wenzel Tomek and Karl Erben, in my 
place, and have requested by letter the 
worshipful Committee of the Estates of 


Bohemia to commit all such work to 
them. 


The tone in which Palacky’s 
answer of October 1, 1844, was 
written, greatly troubled the In- 
erial President of Police, Count 
Sedlnicky, who issued an edict, 
that ‘the impropriety of his style 
of writing was emphatically to be 
put a stop to.’ After a vain en- 
deavour to send Palacky a scold- 
ing through the Committee of the 
Estates, who declined having any- 
thing to do with it, he caused a re- 
proof to be sent him at Nice, dated 
May 8, 1845. The body of this 
epistle runs as follows : 


The statement which Palacky gave in 
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with respect to the objections which arose 
in the action of the Censorship was laid 
before his Excellency the Lord President 
of Police, and his Excellency remarked 
that the excited tone in which the statement 
was composed, and the passionate expres- 
sions contained therein against the Censor 
of the said manuscript, who had fulfilled 
his duty with circumspect and impartial 
conscientiousness, were altogether out of 
place, and that, therefore, Palacky must 
emphatically put an end to the impropriety 
of his style of writing. 


One more instance which we may 
give of the action of the Censorship 
inthe case of Dr. Palacky’s History 
of Bohemia is his account of the 
death of the alleged proto-martyr 
of the Confessional, St. John Nepo- 
mucen, and the note appended 
thereto. He has here been obliged 
to express himself so ambiguously 
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as to be cited as a favourer of the 
saint: whereas he now declares that 
in his opinion ‘Saint John Nepo- 
mucen belongs solely to legend, in 
no wise to Bohemian history.’ 

As ere long there will be no one 
living who has practically ex- 
perienced the action and influence 
of the Austrian Censorship upon 
literary productions, it seems to me 
a service to both history and 
literature to put on record a state- 
ment of its actual working and 
dealings in a given instance. I 
suppose this is, in all probability, 
the only instance in which the 
secrets of such an institution are 
likely to reach the light, and we 
ought to be grateful to Dr. Palacky 
for printing and publishing the 
documents thereto relating. 

A. H. Wratisnaw. 
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THE SCIENCE CONGRESS AT NANTES. 


HE first thing I saw on arriving 

at Nantes to take part in the 

meeting of the French Association 

for the Advancement of Science was 
the following programme : 


Fétes in Nantes from August 19 to 26 :— 
19: Arrival of the military bands from 
Rennes. Official reception of the French 
Association. Concert by the Philharmonic 
Society of Nantes. Regatta on the Loire. 
Concert of the firemen of Nantes. Punch 
offered to the members of the Congress. Il- 
luminations, music, fireworks. The Le 
Médecin Malgré Ini at the Grand Theatre. 
20: Concerts, theatrical representations. 
21: Concerts, &c. 22, Sunday: Great mu- 
sical festival. Arrival of thirteen amateur 
musical societies of Loire-Inférieure and 
Maine-et-Loire. Procession through the 
town with banners. Concerts in both 
theatres at I P.M.; in the evening grand 
illumination of the Jardin des Plantes; se- 
lections from Judas Maccabeus; fireworks. 
Monday: Concert in the Gardens of Le 
Sport (club), &c. Tuesday: Gratuitous re- 
presentation of Le Médecin Malgré Lui by 
the company of the Odéon. Concert of the 
Wednes- 


Quartette Society of Nantes, &c. 
day: Grand Venetian fete on the Eidre; 


fireworks, concerts. Thursday: Pigeon- 
matches, horse-races, balloon ascent. Close 
of the Congress of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 

This was pretty well for one 
week; and when it is considered 
that return tickets were issued 
from Paris at less than half the 
usual fare in honour of the occa- 
sion, thus bringing hundreds of 
pleasure-seekers to Nantes, it is no 
wonder that, what with those who 
had come to the old métropole bre- 
tonne for enjoyment and those who 
had come for instruction, and also 
those who had come to minister to 
both, by the time the Congress 
opened there was hardly a bed to 
be had for love or money. ‘The 
hotels are turned topsy-turvy for 
the savants; even the attics are full,’ 
said the landlady of the Hiétel de 
Bretagne to me. And though I 
was three days in advance of the 
crowd, I had come too late to 
obtain admittance. What was to 
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be done? ‘Les savants, les sa- 
vants,’ everyone said with a 
deprecatory shake of the head; 
‘there is nothing to be had in the 
place till the savants have taken 
their departure.’ In despair I was 
inclined to give up ‘les savants’ 
altogether, and return to the quiet, 
beautiful little city of Angers I had 
justquitted soreluctantly,and where 
twenty rooms could be had for the 
asking. But a friend came to the 
rescue, and found me a refuge in 
one of those suburban little lanes 
where, even in hot, dusty, commer- 
cial Nantes, you can enjoy the quiet 
and rusticity of the country. My 
hostess, a widow lady, living with 
her children, had a room to spare, 
and was willing to give it up toa 
friend's friend for a time. So, amid 
the flower-beds, fruit trees, vines, 
tame pigeons, and other domes- 
ticities, 1 settled down in the Pas- 
sage St. Yres to watch the Con- 
gress. My room was charming ; 
and placed conspicuously over the 
portico of the opposite villa was the 
life-size statue of St. Yres, evi- 
dently the patron saint of the in- 
I am obliged to confess, 
however, that St. Yres is not quite 
what a guardian angel should be, 
for during the war of 1870-71, 
when the Prussians were within a 
day’s march of Nantes, and it was 
feared that such a symbol of Catho- 
licism might arouse the wrath of 
Protestant ravagers, the saint was 
hoisted down by ropes and pulleys, 
and safely stowed away till all 
danger was over. Similar treat- 
ment befell the statue of a Virgin 
in the same street, so that we must 
presume the faith placed in such 
guardianship to be limited, and de- 
pendent on circumstances. It is 
the same with St. Anne, the saint 
in whom all good Bretons believe. 
St. Anne, the peasant folks say, 
grants all the prayers of the pious ; 
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and to see the hundreds of minia- 
ture wax legs, arms, heads, hands, 
and hearts, besides discarded 
crutches, hung up as ex-relics before 
her shrine in the cathedral, you 
might suppose this to be true, and 
that St. Anne had indeed miracu- 
lously taken the doctor’s place. 

But, fortunately for the latter, itis 
not so. St. Anne helps him to work 
the cure ; she does not herself usurp 
his functions. 

No sooner does the stranger set 
foot in Brittany than he is reminded 
that it is the most Catholic part of 
France. As you speed along by 
railway from St. Malo to Nantes, 
you are startled by the occasional 
glimpse of a Calvaire, in stone or 
wood, as the case may be, placed 
conspicuously by the wayside. 
Those gaunt life-size figures of the 
crucified Christ, sometimes rude and 
grotesque, atothers possessing some 
claims to artistic design, have a 
pathos of their own thus placed. 
The third-class passengers, consist- 
ing chiefly of market women in the 
various coiffures of their district, 
priests, and soldiers, cross them- 
selves at the sight, and gaze upon 
the figures reverently. There can 
be no doubt that for the country 
folks such symbols do mean some- 
thing, and that, mingled with much 
superstition, Brittany is still pre- 
eminently the land of faith and 
piety. 

_ Excepting peasant-life, there is 
little of the picturesque element to 
be found in Nantes. The beautiful 
mediseval architecture that still de- 
lights the traveller at Angers has all 
but disappeared, and instead of the 
narrow streets with overhanging 
roofs, the quaint dormers filled with 
flowers, the stately logis of Ange- 
vine city magnates 300 years ago, 
all here is new, common-place, and 
devoid of beauty. There is much 
life in these handsome streets and 
Squares, and at night, when the 
quays are lighted, and all the popu- 
lation turns out for its evening 
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promenade, the spectacle is ani- 
mated enough ; but the lover of fine 
old buildings or the picturesque 
in domestic architecture must go 
farther afield. On the other hand, 
the good looks of the people are 
quite striking, and there is a dig- 
nity about their bearing which, 
combined with the simplicity of their 
costume, gives them a character of 
their own. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that these women, 
in every imaginable kind of head- 
dress, belong all to the poorer 
classes. For the most part they 
are well dressed, and there are 
many districts of Brittany in which 
the wives and mothers of small pro- 
prietors who have enriched them- 
selves still adhere to the national 
coiffure. The coiffure, also, may be 
of the richest lace, and the other day 
we heard of a story in point. Ata 
seaside town, not far from Nantes, 
a ball was given in aid of the suf- 
ferers by the inundations. When 
the guests had assembled, and the 
mayor and lady mayoress arrived 
to open the ball, the latter appeared 
wearing the high-pointed head- 
dress of the province. She was 
richly dressed in silk, and her 
young daughter wore the latest 
of Parisian toilettes ; but there was 
the mother in the garb of her grand- 
mother. The cap was said to be 
made of lace worth 15/. 

Thus much for the surroundings, 
therefore, of the savants, the cu- 
rious, and the pleasure-seekers who 
for the first time found themselves 
in Nantes. A spacious, crowded, 
handsome city, all must admit; a 
city, moreover, in which creature 
comforts are to be obtained, but 
certainly devoid of the artistic, the 
romantic, the picturesque. 

How the Nantes of to-day is 
changed in these respects from the 
Nantes of former days authors and 
artists tell us. We have only to 
select one volume from the valuable 
collection of works on Brittany con- 


tained in the public library to be 
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convinced of this — Histoire de 
Nantes, par le Docteur Guépin ; avec 
dessins de M. Hawke. Nantes, 1839. 
Dr. Guépin’s work is doubly inte- 
resting. It is the work of one of 
the most celebrated Nantais of later 
days. An ardent philanthropist, a 
sincere Republican, a renowned 
oculist, Dr. Guépin was followed 
to the grave in 1873 by 15,000 of 
his grateful fellow-citizens ; a tomb 
was raised to his memory by the 
workmen of Nantes, and one of the 
principal streets of his native town 
is named after him. His collabora- 
teur, Mr. Hawke, an Englishman, 
facile and pleasing artist, but incor- 
rect draughtsman, has embellished 
Dr. Guépin’s learned and interest- 
ing work with eighty-five drawings 
on wood, many of which give an 
admirable idea of the picturesque 
buildings so characteristic in former 
days of the métropole bretonne. In 
historic interest, however, Nantes 
has few rivals in France. An ob- 
stinate character marked it from 
the early times. Our Edward III. 
besieged it in vain, and when 
Jean de Montfort, triumphant over 
his enemies in the province, and 
proclaimed Duke of Brittany, 
made an alliance with the English, 
the Nantais refused to open their 
gates. ‘Le duc, oui,’ they said; 
‘mais non les Anglais.’ Nantes 
was one of the first cities to em- 
brace the cause of the Revolution, 
and none was so ill requited. The 
Reign of Terror inaugurated by 
Carrier is one of the darkest chap- 
ters in French history. Capital of 
the most Catholic and aristocratic 
province of France, Nantes has al- 
ways fostered a strong democratic 
element. In 1830 it rebelled 
against Charles X. Barricades 
were raised, and an encounter took 
place between the citizens and the 
troops. From that time until the 
banquet given in honour of Gam- 
betta, two years ago, in spite of the 
enormous majority against it, Re- 
publicanism has held ground. To 
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understand the statistical Catho- 
licism of the place, you have only to 
pass from the crowded cathedral 
and churches on Sunday into the 
Protestant ‘Temple,’ where you 
find the preacher discoursing to 
empty benches. Three hundred 
Protestants in a population of 
118,517 is a small minority indeed; 
and to understand the moral Catho- 
licism you have only to talk with 
Protestant housekeepers on the 
difficulty of procuring servants. 
‘The best servants,’ said a lady to 
me, ‘ will not go into a Protestant 
family, much less into a family who 
go to no place of worship on Sun- 
day, who are known to be libres 
penseurs, in fact. Can it be won- 
dered at? A good Catholic tells 
her confessor everything, and he 
would not permit it. The Protes- 
tants have to put up witha great deal 
in France.’ 

Thus, then, in Nantes society you 
have very heterogeneous elements: 
the Breton aristocracy, who con- 
gregate around the cathedral, who 
keep very much to themselves, and 
who want Henri Cing; the rich 
mercantile class, who, for the most 
part, are decent Catholics too, and 
who affect the luxury and elegance 
of Paris; the professional class, 
among whom you find a sprinkling 
of Republicans, libres penseurs, Pro- 
testants, and men and women of 
real education and enlightenment ; 
lastly, the working classes, who, 
with very few exceptions, are 
Catholics. 

As might have been expected, ex- 
cept by the two latter classes of 
Nantais, my first interestwas mani- 
fested in the meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The rich mercantile folks, 
in fact, were all away at Le Croisic, 
at Lorient, at Pornic, and other 
bains de mer; the aristucratie bre- 
tonne in their chdteauw and cam- 
pagnes. Those who remained to 
jéte the members of the Congress 
were chiefly of the upper middle 
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class, and those who crowded the 
hotels from the 19th to the 24th of 
August were partly, as we have 
said, pleasure seekers, brought 
thither by the cheap excursion trains 
from Paris, and partly savants from 
all parts of France; a marked ab- 
sence of foreigners characterising 
the lists of visitors published daily 
during the Congress. 

Whilst science was _ bringing 
hundreds of votaries to Nantes, su- 
perstition was taking hundreds of 
votaries away. On the 23rd, 1,500 
pilgrims set out for Notre Dame de 
Lourdes ; thus, at the very time when 
the learned were exulting on the 
progress of science in France, the 
Breton pilgrims were chanting in 
procession— 


La Bretagne est toujours fidéle 
A I’Eglise, au Pontife-Roi! 


The savants prayed for France first 
and science afterwards; but the 
faithful for Rome first and their 
country second, a distinction not to 
be passed over without comment. 
Before describing the proceedings 
of the fourth Congress of the French 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science it is advisable to sketch its 
history. Founded upon the British 
Association and the German Con- 
gress of Naturalists, in 1872, it has 
rapidly increased the number of its 
members from 242 to upwards of 
1,600, and organised four meetings, 
respectively at Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Lille, and Nantes, all of which must 
be pronounced successful. Among 
the happiest results of the French 
Association may be mentioned such 
aids to scientific research as the 
founding of the Aquarium at Wime- 
reux, near Boulogne, and the Geo- 
logical Expedition despatched under 
its auspices to the islands of St. 
Pauland Amsterdam, an account of 
which was given in the Revue Scien- 
tifique for August 7 last. These 
facts are mentioned inter alia, whilst 
the advantages of the annual Con- 
gress, in bringing the most advanced 
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minds together, cannot be over- 
estimated. By such means, more- 
over, the importance of science is 
impressed on the multitude, and 
what has been called wne agitation qui 
montre la science sous son aspect le 
plus important created. 

Thus the Bordeaux Congress was 
the signal for a general movement 
in scientific enquiry, out of which 
arose various learned societies in 
that and other towns. 

In his opening speech M. d’Eich- 
thal, President of this year’s Con- 
gress, dwelt in forcible language on 
the importance of scientific teaching 
in France. Politics are never wholly 
absent from the daily incidents of 
French life, and it was hardly likely 
that in the opening speech the sub- 
ject now uppermost in the minds of 
liberal-minded Frenchmen should 
be ignored. We suppose it is 
pretty generally understood by 
English readers of French news- 
papers now, what the new law 
called La Loi de Liberté et de V'In- 
struction supérieure means ; but in 
England we are far from realising 
the dismay with which Monseigneur 
Dupanloup’s measure is regarded by 
Republican France. The new law, 
then, allows entire liberty in found- 
ing Universities and granting de- 
grees, a right hitherto solely belong- 
ing to the State. What are the con- 
sequences of a law so consistent in 
the letter with the rights of a free 
people? The Ultramontanes im- 
mediately form committees for the 
purpose of founding Catholic Uni- 
versities, rich and poor are mulcted, 
and the result is that in November 
next no less than four Catholic Uni- 
versities are to be founded in Paris 
and leading French cities. The 
President, in his opening speech be- 
fore alluded to, threw out the hope 
that the meeting of the French 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Nantes might bring about 
the foundation of a free University 
in the capital town of Brittany, and 
he pointed out the incontestible ad- 
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vantage such an institution would 
possess over those in Paris, which 
are often the means of demoralising 
country youths and alienating them 
from their families. Unfortunately, 
private and local enterprises are in 
France sadly fettered by want of 
funds ; and while the Church, as is 
the case in England, has only to 
hold out her hands for any funds 
she may require to promote her 
ends, it is not so with other bodies. 
Just now, moreover, in consequence 
of the war taxes, private generosity 
is sadly limited in France. The 
cost of living is so greatly increased 
even in provincial towns and the 
country, that to make ends meet is 
the chief problem of the middle and 
lower classes. We hear complaints 
of this on all sides. Not only 


luxuries such as the billiard table! 
and the cigar are enormously taxed, 
but since 1871 the necessaries of 
daily life, such as meat, sugar, 
coffee, &c., are one-third dearer. A 
halfpenny has been added to the 
home postage stamp; whilst, as 


every, traveller knows, the price of 
railway travelling is very much 
higher in France than it used to be. 
In the face of these facts, therefore, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that 
such appeals as those just mentioned 
are coldly met. The French, always 
an economical people, whose maxim 
it is to lay by out of the yearly in- 
come, however much they may de- 
sire to forward the scheme of Free 
Universities, have not the means at 
their disposal to do so. ‘The richer 
classes, on the other hand, in a com- 
mercial city like Nantes for ex- 
ample, are generally, if not in sym- 
pathy with the clerical propaganda, 
at least opposed to those of the 
Republicans. Thus between two 
stools it is feared that the ‘Free 
University ’ will fall to the ground, 
and the Catholic University flourish 
as the bay-tree. 

It is difficult in a brief sketch 
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like the present to convey an idea 
of the manifold interests which 
made up the Congress as a whole; 
but perhaps the best means of so 
describing it is to point out some 
of the leading characteristics dis- 
tinguishing this from our own 
scientific meetings, and also to 
name some of the subjects that 
more especially occupied public 
attention. The excursions enter 
largely into the annual programme, 
and combine much amusement and 
information. For this object of 
the Congress Nantes was eminently 
fitted, places of extraordinary inte- 
rest being within a few hours’ reach 
by road, rail, or river. Among 
these may be mentioned the Agri- 
cultural College of Grand Jouan, 
which deserves a paper to itself; 
Ancenis, full of interest for the 
archeologist; Couéron and Basse- 
Indret, famous for their foundries 
and smelting works; and last, but 
not least, Carnac. But if the genial 
French character demands that 
scientific studies and investigations 
be more liberally interspersed with 
recreation than the soberer English 
mind, it must be admitted that 
business is not neglected. What, 
indeed, with the daily work of the 
sections, afternoon visits to manu- 
factories and museums, evening 
lectures, musical entertainments 
and operas, and the highly interest- 
ing but no less fatiguing excursions, 
the savanis in Brittany led a hard 
life of it. 

Take one day as an example— 
namely, that of the excursion to 
Couéron and Basse-Indret. Soon 
after seven the little steamer 
placed at our disposal began to fill, 
and it was easy to see that the day’s 
programme was popular. When 
eight o’clock arrived, the hour fixed 
for departure, numbers still con- 
tinued to arrive, and a little grace 
was accorded for the sake of those 
seen hastening towards us in the 
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distance. When the band of 
musicians appeared, there were 
good-natured remonstrances among 
the crowd. We were already 
packed as closely as herrings in 
a barrel—surely we had better 
leave the musicians behind! But 
when was any transaction, grave 
or gay, enacted in France without 
la musique? The musicians were, 
of course, accommodated; and so, 
with bands playing, colours flying, 
and guns firing, the heavily laden 
little steamer shoved off, to the 
amusement of hundreds of specta- 
tors on shore. The weather was 
brilliant—as it always seems to be 
here—and, chatting pleasantly with 
this acquaintance and that, we 
enjoyed the quiet scenery of the 
Loire, low-lying banks which we 
sometimes seemed nearly to touch, 
thickly planted with willows and 
bulrushes and feathery spikes of 
the rose-pink salicacia amid the 
green. Sometimes we came sud- 
denly upon a group of village chil- 


dren bathing, who would gaze at us 
in wondering amazement, or a little 
garden lying close to the water’s 
edge with picturesque old women 
knitting under the thickly-trellised 
vines, or a company of washer- 
women beating their linen under 


a penthouse. But the banks of 
the Loire between Nantes and 
Couéron are monotonous, and, as 
we had no awning to protect us 
from the sun, we were most thankful 
to alight. Here, warned of our ap- 
proach by guns firing, a crowd of 
spectators lined the place of em- 
barkation, and in a few minutes, 
like a swarm of bees, the savants 
were overrunning the smelting 
works. Among the company were 
a large number of ladies ; and, we 
suppose, in order to do credit to the 
Association and prove to the multi- 
tude that a love of science is not 
incompatible with a feminine taste 
for dress, all the Frenchwomen had 
come in elegant Parisian toilettes. 
It was an unprofitable sight to see 
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their long silk and muslin skirts 
trailing on the ground, covered 
with cinders, mud, or dirty water, 
as the case might be. A dingier 
place than the smelting works of 
Conéron or the iron foundry of 
Indret cannot be conceived, yet 
there were ladies in costumes fit 
for the Bois de Boulogne or a 
morning party in Belgravia, reck- 
lessly leaving their flounces and 
finery to take care of themselves, 
whilst they looked on, never for a 
moment quitting the arms of their 
male protectors. It is impossible 
to imagine more helpless-looking 
creatures than these well-dressed, 
but, for the occasion, over-dressed, 
women, whom one never meets upon 
any occasion unaccompanied by some 
one—relative, friend, or maid. No 
wonder, considering the school-life 
within the walls of the convent, the 
after-state of dependence till mar- 
riage, the confessional, &c., that 
in the war of 1870 and 1871 heroie 
Frenchwomen were never heard of. 

At Conéron we were initiated into 
the process of extracting silver from 
lead, a process much too long and 
complex to describe here; we then 
embarked again for the little island 
of Indret, in order to see the iron 
foundries belonging to the State, 
but, after a cup of coffee at half- 
past six, were not sorry to breakfast 
first. A déjewner was prepared in 
a long hut looking on the Loire, 
decorated with tricolours and 
flowers in abundance, but whether 
our numbers were greatly in excess 
of those expected, or whether some 
department of the commissariat had 
been entrusted toincompetent hands, 
I cannot say; certain it is that the 
large and distinguished company 
who sat down were far from suffi- 
ciently provided for. However, 
the repast was a merry and noisy 
one, and the toasts and speeches. 
that concluded it greatly edified the 
peasant folk who had gathered 
round to listen, There is a bon- 
homie and a democratic spirit 
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about French life that is one of its 
pleasantest features. It amused 
these good people to watch us, 
and no policeman was there to 
say ‘Move on.’ Indret is the 
scene of one of the most important 
State industries in France. Here 
are made the enormous engines 
of the ironclads and men-of-war of 
the Republic. The personnel of 
Indret consists of many thousand 
workmen, and the post of Director 
is one of the most important in 
France. 

There is something sublime in 
such triumphs of human intelligence 
over natural forces as was here 
presented to us. At three o’clock 
the workmen poured in from their 
brief rest, gaunt, bronzed, scantily 
clothed, but for the most part well- 
disposed looking fellows, upon whose 
accustomed brows soon gathered 
the thick perspiration. Some went 
one way, some another, each to his 
appointed place, and slowly but 
surely the vast machinery was set 
to work. When at length, as if 
endued with a human faculty of 
obedience, the monster cauldron 
moved towards the mould in readi- 
ness for it, and, tipped edgeways, 
discharged the molten iron, a rim 
of flame, smooth, compact, unbroken, 
the spectacle appeared superhuman. 
As the fuming metal descended it 
sent up showers of sparks and 
meteoric stars that flew in all direc- 
tions, the whole lending to the dusky 
Cyclops standing by a weird, un- 
earthly aspect. What pigmies we 
all seemed in comparison to such 
toilers as these! and how easy it 
would have been for them—suppos- 
ing French workmen to be the 
monsters they are sometimes taken 
for—to have wreaked their ven- 
geance upon their enemies! There 
was one gentleman present who 
bore a name of such evil omen in 
France that one would not have 
been surprised at anything. But 
these poor foundrymen appeared the 
very reverse of revolutionary. On 
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the contrary, they looked the pic- 
ture of unremonstrating endurance, 
Strangely as it may sound, there is 
no State school at Indret for the 
children of its thousands of work. 
men. The only school in the place 
is supported by the priests, with 
little aid from the Government. 
Perhaps this may be all that is 
necessary, but it seems insufficient. 
The school was closed on account 
of the summer holidays, but we 
saw the class-rooms and had a long 
talk with the Brother left in charge. 
He told us what sounded satisfac. 
tory, that of the scholars one-third 
attended the night-schools after 
leaving; but this statement is at 
variance with another, namely, that 
the population of Indret and the 
surrounding villages is extremely 
low in moral and religious tone. 
‘C’est une trés-mauvaise popula- 
tion,’ said the Brother. If this is 
so, then it clearly proves that some 
other influence than that of the 
priests is needed to raise it. After 
resting some time in the pleasant 
gardens of the Director’s house, an 
old medisval chiéteau on the banks 
of the river, we were again closely 
packed in our little steamer and 
started for Nantes. That evening 
there was a more than usual em- 
barras de richesses in the way of 
entertainment — a concert given 
to the members of the Congress by 
the Nantes Quartett Society, a 
reception at the Prefecture, operas, 
lectures, and promenade concerts at 
the fashionable club of Le Sport. 
Many wearied members, I think, 
preferred to dine quietly and go to 
bed betimes, for the day had been 
exceedingly hot and fatiguing. 
Sunday was one of the busiest 
days of the session, and a description 
of it will give a very good idea of 
the odd medley of science and 
amusement that make up a Science 
Congress in France. Early in the 
morning a small party of excur- 
sionists set off for St. Nazaire and 
Le Croisic, places both worthy of @ 
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fuller description than could be 
accorded here; but the majority 
preferred to stay in Nantes to enjoy 
the society of their friends, the 
numerous entertainments offered 
them by the generosity of the town, 
such as private archmological col- 
lections, the museums, manufac- 
tories, and more especially music. 
The day was pre-eminently a 
musical one, being more especially 
devoted to the reception of those 
orphéonistes, or amateur musical 
societies, who had promised to add 
éclat to the Congress. 

For the first time Nantes was to 
receive thirteen bands from different 
towns of Brittany and Anjou, many 
of whom had gained considerable 
reputation. All the city had turned 
out to witness their entry, and by 
ten o’clock the Place Graslin, or 
central square, and streets leading 
to it, were crowded with spectators. 
It was an animating spectacle, and 
for picturesqueness you would 
hardly match the crowd anywhere 


in Europe. Here were peasant-folks 
from far and near, pretty maidens 
from Anjou with their fan-shaped 
lace caps and bows en papillotes at 
the top, gay little shawls covering 
their shoulders, white chemisettes 
and bib aprons, all coquettishly 


arranged; portly matrons from 
Rennes with their black serge nun- 
like gowns gathered in thick plaits 
round the waist, leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, and coiffure of stiff white 
muslin so arranged as to form a 
kind of Ionic scroll on the head; 
women of La Vendée wearing the 
sugar-loaf caps of transparent mus- 
lin, similar in shape to those worn 
by their ancestresses in the Vendean 
war, and Breton women in eve 

imaginable head-dress into whic 

muslin, net, or lace can be fashioned. 
All were exceedingly well dressed, 
that is to say, their clothes were good 
and neatly put on. You seldom see 
a slattern among these country 
women, and their strict adhesion to 
the old costume entirely preserves 
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them from the vulgarity and pre- 
tentiousness of our village girls on 
high days and holidays. With 
these some hundreds of ladies and 
children in fashionable toilettes, 
blue-bloused peasants carrying 
their children, and, in fine, all the 
population of Nantes, excepting the 
nuns and the priests, had turned out 
to witness the sight. 

Great was the excitement of the 
crowd when at last the orphéonistes 
appeared, and though at the eleventh 
hour several societies found it im- 
possible to come, the show was 
imposing. First came the popular 
band of the Angers fire-brigade, 
bearing a time-honoured banner 
presented to their predecessors for 
gallant conduct forty years ago; 
then the band of Roches-sur- Yonne, 
inVendée, one of the most important 
of these amateur societies. It is 
composed of forty members, pre- 
sided over by a physician, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, who for 
seventeen years has held the post 
of mayor of the town. This society 
has on several occasions received 
gold medals for execution, reading 
at sight, &c. Upon this occasion, 
the bands being placed in order, a 
competition concert was given, and 
numerous prizes ranging from 
1,000 to 100 francs, and gold and 
silver medals, were awarded. These 
facts are worth notice, as they show 
the love of music of a certain kind 
possessed by the French people. 
Most of the music given in honour 
of the Congress was of a lively and 
amusing kind, and when the bands 
divided, the wind instrumentalists 
to perform a fanfare in one theatre, 
the others concerted pieces in an- 
other, both places were crowded. 
The democratic spirit witnessed in 
every kind of féte here was more 
particularly seen at these concerts, 
when, as is usual, only one price, 
franc, being charged for admittance, 
the doors were alike besieged by 
rich and poor, who sat wherever 
they chose. Later on, at the mag- 
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nificent evening féte, or féte de 
nuit, so popular in France, it did 
one’s heart good to see what numbers 
of village folk from the neighbour- 
ing villages had flocked to the town 
to behold the illuminations and the 
fireworks. 

Of the twenty and odd thousands 
who paid their franc, I should say 
one-half were of the working and 
smallshop-keeping classes, all as well 
behaved, and, in the sense of appro- 
priateness, as well dressed as their 
richer neighbours. It was a touch- 
ing sight to see aged peasant folk, 
men and women, leaning on the 
arms of their children and looking 
with childish delight on the fairy- 
like scene around them. Some of 
these octogenarians—especially the 
women in their white hood-shaped 
caps and black gowns, with white 
habit-shirts and gay handkerchiefs 
folded crossways on the breast— 
were studies Rembrandt would have 
delighted in; their sunburnt, toil- 
worn features often having much 
shrewdness of expression and dignity 
of character. The spacious gardens 
were lighted up from end to end with 
myriads of Chinese lanterns and 
tiny globe-shaped lamps, festooned 
like beads from tree to tree. Not 
a corner of the place was left in 
darkness, and as the evening wore 
onand the summer sky darkened, the 
brilliance of illuminated alley and 
lake and parterre was dazzling. 
Soon the wide central avenue was so 
crowded that it was impossible to 
move except with the stream, and 
at ten o’clock more visitors con- 
tinued to arrive. A few priests 
might be seen, though, as their 
doctrines forbid mundane pleasures, 
their presence seemed unaccount- 
able. But all was quiet mirth and 
enjoyment, and upon an English 
mind the contrast could but force 
itself between such a féte and any 
in our own country. We have fétes 
in plenty, only each is intended for 
a class, and none can be called 
popular in the proper sense of the 
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word, excepting perhaps a Sunday. 
schooltea. When were 20,000 Eng- 
lish people of all ranks ever as. 


_sembled together in perfect equality 


for the simple purpose of enjoy- 
ment? Selections from the glo- 
rious Judas Maccabeus and fire. 
works completed the evening’s fes- 
tivity, and it was long past mid- 
night before the vast crowds had 
found their homes. Next day a 
charwoman said to me, ‘What a 


féte it was, mon Dieu, and what 


holy music! I knew how it would 
be, so I sent for all my own people 
from the country, and didn’t we 
enjoy ourselves ?’ 

Thus much for the pleasures and 
for the business of the Congress. 
Among the scores of papers read, 
it is impossible to do more than 
mention a few, although many were 
of extreme interest, as were also 
the discussions they furnished. The 
French Association includes social 
science, and is divided into the 
following sections :—Physics, che- 
mistry, agriculture, geology,zoology, 
botany, mathematical science, civil 
engineering, geography, medical 
science, anthropology, statistics, 
and political economy. One of 
the most popular subjects, to judge 
of the large audiences, was that 
of recent Polar exploration, more 
especially with reference to English 
enterprise and the various expedi- 
tions despatched in search of the 
great navigator. The Abbé Durand’s 
graphic account of Franklin’s 
voyages and of those more recent, 
though perhaps more adapted for 
a general than a scientific audience, 
was listened to with the greatest 
attention; and much enthusiasm was 
exhibited on behalf of the devotion 
of England to her illustrious chil- 
dren, and of Lady Franklin’s high 
spirit and untiring energy. Ad- 
miral Ommanney, delegate of the 
British Geographical Association, 
gave some deeply interesting details 
of his own share in the Franklin 
expedition twenty-five years ago, 
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also of the recent expedition de- 
spatched from our shores, and of 
Captain Cameron’s hazardous jour- 
neys in Africa. Certainly, the 
English listeners present must have 
been gratified at the generous 
homage paid to our national en- 
terprise upon this occasion, which 
was not the only one devoted to 
the Péle Nord. Whenever the Abbé 
Durand, Vicaire of Notre Dame, 
Paris, had anything to read, there 
were considerable numbers of priests 
present, the only time on which I 
noticed them among the various 
audiences of the Congress. 

To show the variety of subjects in- 
troduced, I will mention the paper 
of M. Quivogne, veterinary surgeon, 
of Lyons, on the importation of 
French horses by Germany, a paper 
read over again by request before 
a general audience. M. Quivogne 
proved by facts and figures that, 
contrary to the general belief, it is 
not France that imports larger 
numbers of horses than formerly 
from Germany, but Germany, since 
the war, that has monopolised the 
war-horses of France. During the 
last three years and the first six 
months of the present year, no less 
than 78,385 horses have been ex- 
ported from France. Of these, 12,262 
were imported directly by Germany, 
14,873 by Belgium, 8,555 by 
Switzerland, 20,000 by England, 
and the rest by other countries. 
Now, as Belgium and Switzerland 
have never before demanded so 
many horses of their neighbours, 
and as their frontiers touch those 
of Germany, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that the 14,873 
horses exported to Belgium, and the 
8,555 to Switzerland, have passed 
into Germany through those coun- 
tries. The exportation of horses 
has reached, in fact, the number of 
38,690 during the last three years, 
that is to say, nearly 13,000 horses 
yearly; whilst France has only 
purchased of Germany during that 
time 8,947 horses, just one-fourth 
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of those exported by her. What, 
then, is the inference to be drawn 
from these facts? Plainly this, 
that Germany wishes to weaken 
as far as possible the war resources 
of France. Not only were 100,000 
horses killed during the war, but 
the indirect effects upon the horse 
population of France was enormous. 
Again, that invaluable animal, the 
mule, so useful in war trans- 
port, has been in far greater demand 
since 1871, 56,290 being exported 
by France during the last three 
years. In the face of these facts, 
M. Quivogne insisted upon the 
necessity of forbidding by law this 
monopoly of French horses and 
mules, which in war are as neces- 
sary as the soldier, and should 
therefore as zealously be retained. 
Among other noteworthy papers 
read in this section was that of 
M. Trélat on the lighting of schools. 
M. Trélat briefly described the 
conclusions arrived at by Herr 
Liebreich concerning bilateral win- 
dows in schools. Facts have proved 
that in schools lighted by windows 
on both sides children suffer more 
or less from injured vision; and so 
important has the subject appeared 
to the authorities in Germany, that 
a law has been passed prohibiting 
bilateral windows in schools. In 
Wirtemberg a similar prohibition 
was issued in August 1870, whilst 
in Silesia and Bavaria schools are 
all lighted on one side only. Pass- 
ing over the undoubted ill-effects of 
the old system on the eyesight and 
general physique of the children, 
M. Trélat insisted upon the fatal 
influences on the artistic faculty. 
When a child is placed ina medium, 
where the light is so arranged as to 
destroy all form, it naturally follows 
that its perception of plastic beauty 
is destroyed. The child’s eye being 
accustomed to dwell upon uncertain 
forms, owing to the bad arrange- 
ment of light and shade, does not 
learn to know what form. really is. 
M. Trélat finally called attention 
PP 
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to the necessity of following the 
example of Germany and _build- 
ing schools that should be lighted 
on one side only. 

Among the medical papers may 
be mentioned that of Dr. Lecadre, 
on the mortality caused by disease 
of the lungs. Among the direct 
causes of consumption are chiefly— 
the vitiated air of large cities, the 
dampness of places near a river, 
the influence of gas, of dust, and of 
all kinds of impurities in the at- 
mosphere, immoderate use of wind- 
instruments, inherited debility, ex- 
cess of all kinds, excessive child- 
bearing, and last, but not least, 
moralcauses. Dr. Lecadre showed 
by statistics—a fact highly interest- 
ing in a city like Nantes, abounding 
in convents, cloistered and non- 
cloistered—that among the moral 
causes of consumption none are so 
fatal, especially on women, as the 
unnatural seclusion and enforced 
celibacy of convents. It is not un- 
frequent, observed Dr. Lecadre, to 
find a young girl who, a few months 
before entered a convent in splendid 
health, fall a victim to this disease, 
to which before she showed no ten- 
dencies whatever. Itis quite clear 
that parents transmit consumption 
to their children; but contagion, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, is 
yet a matter of doubt. In any case, 
the children of consumptive parents 
should be reared in the country, with 
every possible advantage in the way 
of air and exercise. The beneficial 
effects of high elevations upon pul- 
monaires are now well known, and 
are exemplified in the Mexican cities 
built on lofty eminences, where 
consumption is rare and is often 
cured. Another medical paper of 
great interest was that of Dr. Pog- 
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gioli, on the application of electri. 
city to the physical and intellectual 
development of children. Dr. Pog. 
gioli cited some extraordinary cures 
effected by the electric gymnasium, 
more especially of what may be 
called moral torpor and incapacity. 
Children before unable to apply 
themselves to anything or help 
themselves, after several applica. 
tions of the electrical gymnase, 
learned to read, write, cypher with 
great rapidity, and were otherwise 
placed on an equal footing with 
children of their age. Dr. Papillaud 
discoursed upon chloral and bro. 
mide of potassium, and drew at- 
tention to the uses to which chloral 
might humanely be put in alleviat- 
ing the sufferings of the dying. He 
cited as an example the case of a 
young girl to whom chloral had been 
administered in the last stages of 
consumption, thus saving her from 
that long and often terrible struggle 
for health which is the fate of others 
similarly afflicted. A long and im. 
portant paper on the functions of 
the swimming bladder in fishes by 
Dr. Moreau may be safely com- 
mended to the attention of atu- 
dents,? but is too technical to be 
introduced here. 

In the anthropological section, 
the ethnology and archeology of 
Brittany and North-west France 
occupied a prominent place. 

On the whole, the fourth Con 
gress of the French Association for 
the Advancement of Science must 
be pronounced a success; and no 
stranger present could have failed 
to bring away a higher notion than 
ever of French urbanity, intellect, 
and devotion to the study of scien- 
tific truth. 

M. B.-E. 


2 See La Revue Scientifique for September 4, 1875. 
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HE great peculiarity of modern 
|’ European history has turned on 
the factthat many independent king- 
doms were pervaded by a single 
religion, which was highly organized 
in an exterior centre. The ecclesias- 
tics in every kingdom needed at 
all times a common language, and 
they found it in the Latin. From 
the tenth century the renewed culti- 
vation of nobler Latin literature, in 
which the moral worksof Cicero were 
prominent, began to dispel barbaric 
puerility of thought. Some five 
centuries later, the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks brought 
the ancient Greek literature into 
Europe, by no means to the pleasure 
of ecclesiastics. 

A common literature has been, 
and perhaps is, the most critical 
fact to Europe collectively. Of old 
it implied common religion : it now 
implies a common estimate of the 
great moral principles which the 
Christian religion inculcates. Hin- 
doos who have been trained in 
English literature, without any in- 
culeation of professed religion, are 
amazed to hear such literature de- 
nounced as ‘godless’ and ‘irre- 
ligious ;’ for in writings which the 
authors meant to be purely ‘ secular ’ 
they constantly find a pervading 
Christian sentiment. The existing 
European literature is a force of 
prime efficacy permeating the whole 
world of Asiatics, first, through the 
literary curiosity of a few princes ; 
next, through the native press, 
especially in India. To undervalue 
this literature in a survey of the 
world would involve grave mis- 
take. While the Latin language 


was that in which secretaries of 
state wrote, in which men of science 
corresponded, and philosophers con- 
versed, at atime when philosophy and 
science hardly deserved their names ; 
in that language was to be found 
the only accessible valuable litera- 
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ture. This fact was abundant reason 
for making Latin the foundation of 
all higher cultivation, as it was 
really the key to all liberal know- 
ledge. It was indeed the area on 
which grammar was to be under- 
stood. ‘A grammar school’ meant 
a school for teaching Latin, as 
though the vernacular language 
had no grammar. Even after Greek 
literature was accessible, Latin ne- 
cessarily retained its priority, as 
more urgent: but in the highest 
schools of learning the claims of 
Greek could not long be denied ; 
while it might still be maintained 
that in Cicero, Seneca, Béethius, 
moral thought attained higher per- 
fection than among the Greeks ; also 
that in jurisprudence the Romans 
bore off the palm. Yet the complex 
variety, beauty, and subtlety of the 
Greek language and literature could 
not fail at length to assign to it the 
higher academical place. No one 
therefore will wonder or blame that 
Latin and Greek, fromthe reigns of 
Henry VII. to Charles II., were pre- 
dominant in our Universities. They 
contained between them by far the 
noblest literature known to the 
world; also Latin continued to be 
the diplomatic as well as _ the 
ecclesiastical medium of European 
communication. At the end of this 
era Shakspeare had written, and 
was appreciated, but not as now; 
Milton was in disgrace as a repub- 
lican. Sir Isaac Newton was about 
to rise; and, before him, the im- 
portance of Galileo was imperfectly 
understood. We had no great 
native historians or philosophers 
in the English tongue, though 
Plutarch and some other ancients 
were translated; and on looking 
abroad, nothing was found in Ger- 
man, French, or even Italian and 
Spanish literature, which seemed 
worthily to compete with the ancient 
classics. At the same time they 
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gave the most direct and authentic 
information concerning Christian 
antiquities, a very vital considera- 
tion to every Protestant country. 
On the whole, perhaps, every one 
will see that the University curri- 
culum was reasonably and wisely 
adopted at the era of our Reforma- 
tion. 

Much as the question has been 
debated in the last thirty years, 
whether it is now proper to make 
Greek and Latin the basis of gene- 
ral education, we do not seem to be 
any nearer than in former days to 
a solution of it in which all will 
acquiesce. If the scheme of a real 
Northern wniversity as distinct from 
a college which is to feed Oxford or 
Cambridge should ever be brought 
into a practical form, beyond adoubt 
an immediate difference of opinion 
would arise on this subject, which 
might cause a formidable dissension 
among the friends of such an insti- 
tution. It is hard for an individual 
to present both sides cf the question 
with perfect impartiality. Unless 
he weakens the statements of one 
or other side, so as to bring the two 
into a balance of indifference, per- 
haps he will not gain credit for 
real fairness: nevertheless, the at- 
tempt must be made. 

The classicists insist that any 
system of University instruction for 
England ought to maintain, as its 
universal basis of study, the stan- 
dard writers of Greece and Rome. 
Stress is laid by them peculiarly on 
Greek, because the Latin language 
is generally acquired to a respect- 
able extent at school, and compara- 
tively few Latin authors are made 
much of at our old Universities in 
the present century. They urge 
that the Greek language is itself so 
perfect and peculiar a medium of 
human thought as to deserve study 
for its own sake ; that it opens to 
us access to the earliest extant phi- 
losophical literature, all homesprung 
and fresh; that it reveals to usa 
state of society highly civilized, yet 
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differing greatly from our own—a 
study which not only unites us to 
the ancient world, but by reflection 
makes us better understand our 
present condition; that the nar. 
row limits of time and space in 
which Greek history is contained, 
the small material scale on which 
the whole wonderful scene of Greek 
history was acted, peculiarly adapts 
the whole to juvenile study, espe. 
cially since the same causes give 
less complexity to the narrative 
than in modern Europe, and, on the 
whole, greater prominence to indi- 
vidual personages as types of their 
respective nations; that the his. 
tory of Rome, as the first widely 
extended empire which attained 
durability and compactness, is itself 
of the deepest interest, while it gains 
a still higher importance by its con. 
nection with the history of Chris. 
tianity ; that the grammatical culti- 
vation of foreign tongues of such 
complexity as the Greek and Latin 
is of the greatest logical advantage 
to the mind, and cannot be ade- 
quately obtained by any conceivable 
study of one’s native language; 
that many of the most striking 
defects of the Greek mind itself are 
either ascribable to the want of such 
foreign cultivation or at least would 
have been greatly counteracted by 
it; that no native literature can be 
made to fasten on the mind so firmly 
as that which is in foreign idiom, 
and, therefore, without debating 
whether Aischylus be superior to 
Shakspeare, or Sophocles to Milton, 
the Greek authors are far better 
suited to University culture ;—in 
short, that we have on this side of 
the question the testimony of expe- 
rience, and also that of the wise 
who have peculiarly studied educa- 
tion. Appeal has of late been made 
in particular to certain great names. 
Mr. J. Stuart Mill, as a man versed 
in all modern thought, is justly re- 
garded as an illustrious authority, 
so emphatic was his commendation 
of the classical studies; such, too, 
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is M. Guizot’s recommendation of 
Greek to the French. 

On such grounds it is maintained 
that a study of the Greek and Latin 
classics ought to be a substantive 
and essential part of any University 
curriculum in this country. 

The arguments on the opposite 
side are oftener heard explosively 
thancontinuously. They are gene- 
rally frowned down with contempt, 
but only so much the more do they 
strike deep internal roots, generat- 
ing perhaps fanatical hostility to 
all instruction that is not obviously 
and superficially useful. The unani- 
mity of learned opinion to the im- 
portance of Greek as a general study 
is easily asserted, and has far too 
much weight assigned to it. We 


delight in that study or art in which 
we have attained skill—that which 
called out the enthusiasm of our 
youth—just as in the rustic scenes 
where we then wandered joyously. 
Classical scholars recommend clas- 
sical study as naturally as physi- 


cians recommend physiology, as 
chemists are zealous for chemistry, 
and mathematicians for mathema- 
tics. A controversy is not settled 
by such arguments. Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill injured his own cause by pour- 
ing contempt on the teachers of 
classics for incompetence, hereby 
showing that he did not discern 
wherein the modern difficulty lies. 
Nine boys out of ten ask, What is 
the use of Latin?—which no one 
asked three centuries ago, when the 
language was seen in daily use. 
Hence, unless the method of teach- 
ing be fundamentally changed, so as 
to beguile learners by taxing them 
with the minimum of effort, the 
able teacher will often labour in 
vain. M. Guizot’s recommendation 
of Greek to the French schools was 
certainly no result of professional 
zeal. His judgment deserves high 
respect. He thought the study 
would counteract certain weaknesses 
of the French mind. This perhaps 
is too peculiar an argument to dwell 
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upon. If appeal be made to English 
politics—and we may suppose that 
the policy into which both of our 
great parties has settled down is not 
wholly wrong—it is to be feared that 
the study of Greek has not been of 
much avail to us politically ; for it 
will not be disputed that the Tories 
of to-day stand about where the 
Whigs of Lord Melbourne stood; 
yet that there has been far more 
Greek scholarship with the Conser- 
vatives than with the Liberals. The 
true question is not, What topic is 
studied? but In what spirit it is 
studied? Notoriously, the study of 
Theology may yield flatly opposite 
results. 

Nor is the anti-classical argu- 
ment concerned to deny the ad- 
vantages derivable from the study 
of Greek and Greek literature. It 
only questions whether these bene- 
fits are not equally to be had from 
other quarters, with various col- 
lateral points of advantage, or at a 
cheaper rate. The classical argu- 
ments, it is difficult to deny, are 
habitually overstated, for, if they are 
valid, they ought to apply equally 
to India and to England, yet no 
reasonable man, in devising a plan 
of education for the sons of wealthy 
Hindoos, dreams of teaching them 
Greek or even Latin; obviously, 
then, the real arguments for owr 
learning Latin or Greek must be 
found in some intimate relation of 
those languages to ws, and not in 
their abstract value. If it be con- 
ceded that a Hindoo has too much 
beside to learn, and that it is not 
worth the effort for him to study 
Thucydides, Homer, Plato, and 
Demosthenes, it follows equally to 
inquire whether it be worth the 
effort to an Englishman of the 
nineteenth century; whereas the 
classical reasoners always deal with 
the question abstractedly, and make 
no attempt to strike a balance of 
practical advantage. Suspicion is 
further thrown upon their argu- 
ments bytheir being nearly all after- 
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thoughts, directed to justify a system 
which had already established itself 
on other grounds in connection 
with powerful pecuniary interests. 
Originally, the Latin and Greek 
languages were studied solely for 
the sake of the treasures of which 
they were the keys; when, more- 
over, a knowledge of Christian 
history was to be obtained from no 
other.sources. Whatever may be 
now said, and said with justice, 
concerning the beauty of Greek and 
Latin poetry, or concerning the 
utility of studying these languages 
as a cultivation of the powers of the 
mind, it is certain that these are 
not the motives that originally 
made them the basis of our national 
culture; nor would these motives 
ever have sufficed, without the 
desire of the positive knowledge 
which at that time enforced the 
cultivation of those tongues. But 
at present the modern tongues 
afford stores of knowledge far 
more valuable than the languages 
of Aristotle and Tacitus contain, 
and have incorporated into them- 
selves with immense improvement 
all that the ancients knew. What, 
then, is the state of modern studies 
historically ? Shortly this. Our fore- 
fathers, longing after knowledge, 
went to the fountain of Romans and 
Greeks to slake their thirst ; in so 
doing they found more than they 
sought for, they gained a cultiva- 
tion of mental power which is now 
alleged to be of superlative and 
decisive importance. Well, what 
is now the right way of imitating 
our zealous predecessors? The 
Classicist says, ‘Study Greek and 
Latin, because they afford good cul- 
tivation of the mind.’ We reply, 
that is not to imitate the first modern 
cultivators of the classics. Truly 
to imitate them, we must study for 
the sake of the knowledge or wisdom 
to be gained; let that be done effi- 
ciently, and cultivation of mind 
will come of itself, wnsought, to us, 
as it came to them. 
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Further, it must be noticed how 
unfairly the Classicists press the 
value of Greek and Roman history 
as a reason for cultivating the Greek 
and Latin languages. In one sense 
this is a reason on the other side, for 
the time occupied in studying the 
mere languages encroaches on time 
which might else be devoted to the 
history. It is unquestionable that 
translations of the standard his. 
torians and orators of Greece and 
Rome may be executed, in every 
practical sense perfect, in our 
current English, by aid of a few 
notes; and if a thousand hours 
were allowed for ancient history by 
two students, of whom one were to 
spend five hundred hours on the 
languages and five hundred on the 
native historians, while the other 
bestowed the whole time on trans. 
lations of those historians, with 
English commentaries or histories, 
the latter would, beyond all com. 
parison, become superior to the 
former in real acquaintance with 
the subject. We shall concede 
that nothing so lets us into the 
inner life of a people as the study 
of their light literature, their poetry, 
and their speeches ; and no one can 
fully feel as a native until he 
knows the native tongue. But at 
present, with all the apparatus and 
enormous sacrifice of time, not one 
in fifty attains any deeper insight 
into Greek and Roman life by means 
of their languages than can be 
attained with comparatively small 
effort without the languages. A 
professional historian, no doubt, will 
need to study them; but it is 
absurd to infer that all need to do 
so, or that more than a few can 
find it worth their while, or have 
talents for it. 

Who can deny the fact, that when 
men who have taken high honours 
for Greek at Oxford or Cambridge 
begin practical life, whether they 
become county magistrates or 
members of Parliament, or enter 
diplomatic service or other posts 
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under Government, or are eminent 
as lawyers, it is very rare for them 
to continue the study of Greek 
literature P ‘Two or three eminent 
names in our day are known as 
relaxing their minds in vacation by 
such reading; but certainly not for 
a better acquaintance with politics 
or principles of law. 

In short, however the fact may be 
denied, it becomes more and more 
clear that in the nineteenth century 
the study of Greek has become a 
branch of elegant or professional 
culture, and has no longer any 
claim on English gentlemen uni- 
versally. For ministers of religion, 
and for students of antiquity, it is 
of obvious and great importance ; 
but it is impossible to enforce it on 
the mass without inflicting on them 
the loss of what to them would have 
been far more valuable. Even 
allowing that something is due to 
the past history of a University, 
and that in older institutions where 
such studies have flourished we 
could not wish them very severely 
cut down, this surely is no reason 
for introducing them into new in- 
stitutions. . 

A delicate topic here arises, 
which, however difficult to treat, 
ought not to be evaded. The an- 
cients were flagrantly and undis- 
guisedly licentions. Accustomed 
to war and to slavery, trampling 
down the conquered without re- 
spect or pity for sex, they regarded 
all foreign females as a natural 
— and prey to their native youths. 

owever jealous for the honour of 
their kinswomen, they rebuked no 
vice which spared their own nation 
and class. The Greeks went head- 
long into unnatural practices, and 
the Romans followed with unequal 
steps. The literature plainly ex- 
hibits the immoral state of the 
community, sometimes with dis- 
gusting frankness; for, it would 
seem, no writer lost honour and 
‘caste’ even by sympathy with 
vice. Far other is our condition. 
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Our general literature is more 
decorous than ever; while there 
are many reasons to fear that our 
theories and our practice are 
gravitating lower than ever. It 
thus becomes a very complex 
question, whether the ancient lite- 
rature will corrupt our youth. 
The argument, ‘To the pure all 
things are pure,’ is true, but is 
liable to become a deceptive truism, 
viz. when we are not pure; and if 
a majority of boys are corrupted at 
school, a majority who enter the 
Universities are already tainted in 
mind, and liable to be made worse 
by contact with evil. No class of 
teachers has felt the danger more 
painfully than Catholic priests. 
Among them, even in their least 
reputable state, there of course 
always have been men of unblem- 
ished purity, to whom the sins of 
their own order have been a mental 
agony ; and whatever they devised 
for maintaining the purity of youth 
was received with far greater de- 
ference than similar movements 
among Protestants. Thus the ex- 
cision of evil allusions from the 
school-books became general in edi- 
tions prepared by Catholics ; against 
which, among Protestants, there is 
frequent and wide-spread carping. 
But in our recent editions of Juve- 
nal (for instance) for schools, both 
selection and excision are used. 
Few perhaps are aware how far the 
principle of change is sometimes 
carried. For the use of the pupils 
at the Oratory school in Edgbaston, 
Dr. J. H. Newman has printed a 
highly ingenious substitute for the 
Eunuch of Terence, fundamentally 
altering the plot, with a minimum 
of change in the Latiu. Certainly, 
in reading Aristophanes, it would 
be a great relief to readers if some 
one would as ingeniously replace 
the impure words and thoughts 
by pure ones. To teach youths to 
relish impure wit is certainly an 
odious training. 

But when pious care has done its 
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best, it is useless to shut our eyes 
to the fact that to many the second 
part of the aphorism applies, ‘ To 
those who are impure nothing is 
pure.’ How, indeed, can a boy’s 
imagination remain pure if he live 
in company with the foul and foul- 
mouthed? Some boys gloat in im- 
pure thoughts suggested to them 
by the most trifling pretence. Vir- 
gil cannot speak of a maiden as 
‘Jam matura viro,’ but they so 
comment on it as to debase the 
imagination of younger boys. Old 
sergeants, it is said, comfort timid 
recruits by telling them that a 
musket-ball kills as well as a can- 
non-ball ; and some such comfort, 
miserable as it is, may be adminis- 
tered to anxious parents. The 
purest literature will serve to cor- 
rupt some natures. The fact is 
that Virgil’s Aneid is a work for 
which we may claim a purity higher 
than that of Paradise Lost or of 
Comus; each of which affords in 
certain places evil food for evil 
minds. If, from boyhood up, the 
moral relations of the sexes are 
deeply engraved in the mind; if a 
boy understands what conditions 
are requisite to make women blessed 
and a blessing to man, the sweet 
remembrance of mother and sister 
will fortify him when he rises into 
manhood. Apparently, in this mat- 
ter, we must think more of strength- 
ening his moral sympathies than of 
shielding him from evil suggestions; 
not that the latter is not earnestly to 
be desired, for a defiled imagination 
is a dreadful calamity to a young 
man who is resolute to act chastely 
For some of the Satires of Horace 
and Juvenal, for Catullus, Plautus, 
and Aristophanes, even for parts of 
Theocritus, no defence is here set 
up. The more their bad portions 
are avoided the better. Neverthe- 
less, the great mass of the really 
classical literature is as pure read- 
ing as can anywhere be hoped for. 
If allusion to a special Greek vice 
suddenly cross us, it can only dis- 
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gust and amaze, but can never al. 
lure an English youth. In every 
other respect Thucydides, Xeno. 
phon, Cicero, Plutarch, are purer 
than most English newspapers 
Thus, while the topic is not at all 
to be neglected by the practical in. 
structor, it cannot have any weight 
in deciding the question of a Uni- 
versity curriculum. 

Even if one hesitate on which 
side the balance of argument lies 
in this controversy, so long as it is 
debated in the abstract; yet the 
moment it takes the practical form, 
‘Ought a new University closely to 
follow the old ones in regard to its 
curriculum of study?’ the just 
reply is obvious: ‘It ought to dis. 
card their precedents altogether, 
and be founded exactly as they 
were, on a consideration of the 
needs of the day.’ But here a new 
thought accurs. Cambridge remark. 
ably deviated from her medizval 
traditions by glorifying Sir Isaac 
Newton and the modern mathe- 
matics. This study has there en- 
tirely eclipsed Greek and Latin, 
and has been made the real aca- 
demical The contrast to 
Oxford is so startling as wholly to 
destroy the argument which rests 
on the authority of either. Besides, 
though high honours are given for 
classics in the Cambridge Tripos, it 
is not for knowledge of the litera- 
ture, but solely for knowledge of 
the language. A young man may 
attain the highest classical honours 
there one day, and the next day 
confess to you that he is ignorant 
of the contents of the authors whose 
dialect he has most diligently stu- 
died. Thus Cambridge throws away 
the argument from ‘dear Thucy- 
dides and Aristotle,’ which was 80 
powerful with the zealous Arnold. 
And as Cambridge set us the ex- 
ample of enthroning the new mathe- 
matics which sprang out of the 
school, first of Newton, then of 
Euler, so surely ought any new Uni- 
versity to deal, now that we under- 
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stand the eminence of Linnsus and 
Lavoisier, Franklin and Haller, 
though surely not so as to under- 
yalue the new European literature. 

We may add, those studies have 
a great advantage, the utility of 
which is apparent to that public on 
whose patronage a new University 
must depend. Adaptation to popu- 
lar common sense is a true merit, 
and does not deserve censure as 
narrow or low-minded. All great 
institutions must grow up out of a 
felt utility. When they have at- 
tained a vigorous material life, 
offshoots of beauty and grandeur 
will grow out of them. In archi- 
tecture we know that mere utility 
originated certain forms of struc- 
ture which at first had no other 
recommendation ; but with the pro- 
gress of time genius discerned how 
these forms might be modified into 
specific beauty. There is univer- 
sally a natural tendency of Art, 
however mean at first, to develope 
itself into Science, whenever tlie 
mind is free and vigorous. A 
purely practical study, as that of 
surgery, orsurveying, or agriculture, 
presently associates itself with ab- 
stract and elevating theory. Let 
us then begin to build on a stout 
foundation, and not be ashamed of 
the rudeness of our material. If 
the underworks are strong and mas- 
sive, they will in due time be 
crowned by a noble or elegant super- 
structure. Let a University rise 
which three millions of persons re- 
gard as useful; let it be unfettered 
in its future growth, and there is 
no fear but in half a generation 
the greatest despisers of mere 
utilitarianism will confess that it 
has become beautiful, grand, and 
ennobling. Therefore, even if we 
had no lofty science, moral and poli- 
tical, to boast of, we should be right 
in preferring knowledge and truth 
when presented to us only in homely 
and practical shape. But the fact 
is that modern science, in grandeur 
as well as utility, vastly surpasses all 
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ancient knowledge ; that our gras 
of thought and delicacy of hig 
criticism is equally superior; and 
that certain modern languages are 
now, as media of knowledge, indis- 
pensable to those who would be per- 
fect masters of any one subject. 
And this is precisely the matter 
which the robust intellect of our 
self-raised wealthy classes—the most 
munificent patrons of knowledge— 
distinctly discerns. 

‘How can a man (ask they) be- 
come first-rate in chemistry or medi- 
cine if he does not understand 
German and French intimately ? 
Will he turn to Greek books to 
learn physical geography, or botany, 
or mining? What of combined 
mechanism, or the strength of ma- 
terials,—what of engineering and 
high mathematics,—what about 
land-surveying, or even about the 
organizing of national institutions; 
does he expect to learn anywhere 
but in modern languages?’ The 
practical men of our day are aware 
that no accomplishment of profound 
scholarship can supersede the know- 
ledge of our European tongues ; 
also that the time necessarily occu- 
pied by any real mastery of the 
ancients is too formidable a price 
to pay when imposed on the stu- 
dents of a University promiscuously. 
It therefore appears undeniable 
that, instead of Latin and Greek, 
French and German are now the 
two languages that ought to be 
made the basis of general cultiva- 
tion; while Latin and Greek, like 
Hebrew, or Arabic, or Sanskrit, 
ought to be left to a special class of 
students. Not but that, for a long 
time yet, most persons who aspire 
to education will desire a moderate 
acquaintance with Latin at least. 

Efforts are at this moment being 
made, with excellent intention, to 
establish over the country as many 
points as possible connected with 
Cambridge by local examinations. 
It is, indeed, proposed to erect at 
Bristol a considerable College in 
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connection with Oxford. The exist- 
ing academicians of course can only 
impart the knowledge in which they 
themselves excel. It may be that 
they will stimulate minds previously 
torpid, and will not impose any 
permanent fetters. Let us hope so. 
But instead of forcing private 
schools into relation with the older 
system, by making it hard for a 
school to live unless it can adver- 
tise that its pupils have ‘taken 
honours ;—a method which entails 
an undue devotion of masters’ time 
to those pupils who least need it, 
and hurtfully diverts their energies 
from those who most need their 
care—one would rather wish the 
local schools to begin all teaching 
of languages, from French and Ger- 
man, under the instruction of na- 
tives. Languages learnt in the 


natural way, as we imbibe our mo- 
ther tongne, take no force out of a 
child’s brain, which is simply recep- 
tive in the matter; but when taught 
by grammar and dictionary they 
require much effort, and largely 


diminish the power of learning other 
things. If from the average age of 
seven children began to learn French 
by being talked to, they would in 
three years be so advanced that at 
ten (on an average) they might 
similarly learn German. In no 
other way is a true pronunciation 
generally acquired. ‘Then at four- 
teen, half, or a third part of a school 
might commence Latin; and by 
approximating the mode of teach- 
ing as nearly as may be to that by 
which a modern language is learned 
—i.e. by teaching the language, not 
the literature, and introducing a 
maximum of the material with a 
minimum of the peculiarities and 
difficulties— very rapid progress 
would be made even by pupils not 
clever; for language is our common- 
est attainment. From such schools 
pupils would come prepared for a 
truly modern University ; namely, 
talking French and German fami- 
liarly, not unversed in Latin, and 
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having simultaneously acquired in 
other matters far more than is now 
possible where scholastic grammar 
and dictionary exhaust a child’s 
faculties. 

Geography is the branch of know- 
ledge which peculiarly elevates us 
above the ancients. It ought to be 
taught to all in our primary schools, 
not pedantically by inculcating the 
names of obscure places, but so as 
to conduce to accurate ideas con. 
cerning one’s own country and 
grand general outlines of the con. 
tinents, mountains, and rivers of 
the world. Thus a basis would be 
laid for the higher study of Physi- 
cal Geography, and every newspaper 
would become doubly instructive, 
When schools are duly improved, 
colleges and universities will receive 
from them better material, and will 
be able to enforce a strict prelimi- 
nary examination, rejecting all who 
are unduly prepared in German, 
French, Geography, and Arithmetic, 
(It is not now to the purpose to 
press any details of a University 
Entrance-Examination.) Arithme- 
tic in the school will be im. 
mensely facilitated (here, as al- 
ready in other countries) whenever 
we adopt, not decimal coinage but 
mere decimal cwrrency. For this, it 
is only needful to have twenty-five 
pence in a florin; that is, a thou- 
sand farthings in the pound. As 
the late Professor De Morgan in- 
sisted, the Privy Council has only 
to do again what it did about sixty 
years ago. It then put forth an 
edict that every Irish halfpenny 
should pass as of equal value to an 
English halfpenny; whereas before 
there were thirteen Irish pence to a 
shilling. Now, we want an edict 
that twelvepence halfpenny shall 
go toa shilling. Very few would 
grumble at it; and thenceforward 
all would be able to keep accounts 
in pounds, florins, and farthings— 
a decimal system. This reform 
would not hinder, but would faci- 
litate, an after and greater change, 
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gach as is now wrongfully adduced 
as a reason for postponing this ear- 
lier and easier step. There is an- 
other aid to primary instruction 
much needed: namely, in all the 
early school books to print accents 
on doubtful vowels; as by writing 
angel, chimber, sén, father, dld, 
machine. The French, Greeks, 
Poles, regard accents as essential. 
They are not all that English as an 
imperial language needs; yeta very 
moderate addition would be a very 
great help to pronunciation, With. 
out a considerable change of prin- 
ciple in our schools any new Uni- 
versity curriculum will not have 
fair play. 

But if we could count that French 
and German were well taught at 
schools within the ages above indi- 
cated, and Latin commenced after 
them at the age of about fourteen, 
the progress made in Latin by boys 
already acquainted with two foreign 
languages would be vastly quicker 
than now. ‘Those who remained at 
school till seventeen or eighteen 
might acquire in many other subjects 
valuable knowledge now not thought 
of, preparatory to various sciences. 
All should learn the Laws of Heat, 
the Laws of Health, the Laws of the 
Market, the Nature of Currency, the 
Grounds of Property, and not least, 
the Grownds of Morals, with mani- 
fold practical illustrations. Indeed, 
Mr, William Ellis’s course of teach- 
ing Political Economy to schools 
practically shows that the basis of 
morals and of property is virtually 
one andthe same. The Laws of the 
Seasons would introduce the union 
of Astronomy with Geography, and 
familiarize the mind with the ideas 
of Spherical Geometry. Boys thus 
trained would have minds open on 
many sides. If a systematic read- 
ing of the noblest poetry, under the 
guidance of a judicious elocution 
master, were added, and voices were 
trained in class to sing from musical 
notes, no lack of taste for our poets 
need be feared, and provincial utter. 
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ances might be extirpated. There 
can hardly be too much variety in 
the rudiments taught at school to 
all before the age of sixteen. After- 
wards more concentration on special 
subjects might be allowed, and in 
the University still more. This 
would not at all contract the mind, 
when the pupil remained in daily 
contact with those who were inte- 
rested in other studies. Moreover, 
when we observe the zeal kindled 
for transcendental investigations, 
such as those opened by the recent 
spectroscope, in the midst of the 
industrial inquiries of chemistry, it 
does not seem reasonable to fear that 
any noble studies will be neglected, 
where men devote their lives side 
by side to numerous branches of 
knowledge. 

It may seem to many more pro- 
bable that Oxford and Cambridge 
will succeed in adapting themselves 
to the needs of the present age than 
that any new University will arise 
on a really grand scale; and in 
favour of this view appeal may be 
made, not only to the energy of 
University reformers, but to the de- 
plorable confessions made concern- 
ing the miserably low success of 
these institutions in extorting the 
elements of - Latin grammar from 
their unwilling students. No one can 
foresee what will be the course of 
events. But both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are weak from the absence of 
the practical schools in whieh Science 
becomes Art. Oxford, indeed, has 
an Observatory ; but it is lamented 
that the fact has had no perceptible 
effect on the studies of the place. 
Mathematics at Cambridge have 
too often run wild, from want of 
the severe check applied by the 
question, ‘To what use is this de- 
velopment of the study?’ Not 
that we can always foresee the uses 
of inventions; but that when pro- 
blems deeply interesting to human 
life remain unsolved, they have a 
prior claim on our attention. A 
great University, if it had arisen in 
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London, would have been in close 
connection with the Observatory at 
Greenwich, with military mechan- 
ism at Woolwich, with Botany in 
the parks—also at Chiswick and 
Kew—with ship-building on the 
river, with medicine in all the hos- 
pitals, with every species of manu- 
facture on the Surrey side; while 
in respect to modern languages and 
geography it would be the most 
central point in England. Man- 
chester also would have great ad- 
vantages over Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by proximity to great work- 
shops and preparations of material. 
Not that a University ought to 
teach any art in its detail, or any- 
thing strictly professional, except 
by means of special faculties incor- 
porated with it. But co-operation 
and companionship with such prac- 
tical developments stimulates and 
sometimes guides the scientific 
teacher, and immensely conduces 
to the zeal of students. The popu- 
lar and practical results on Art 
rising out of noble Science are 
transfused among young academi- 
cians, and pass from mind to mind 
in daily intercourse, giving life and 
meaning to many an abstract doc- 
trine, which else might remain as a 
formula of words. 

But some one will reply, and 
perhaps truly, Jt is too late. Par- 
liamentary electors no longer choose, 
nor will they choose, University 
men, however nobly the Universi- 
ties educate them for every accom- 
plishment of a statesman, but will 
choose local rich men, whom they 
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know as liberal neighbours. This 
was easy to foresee in any wide 
extension of the franchise ; we are 
virtually sold into the hands of 
rich men, from whom no one can 
expect any high intelligence as to 
imperial questions. What will come 
to Parliament if the peasants be 
enfranchised (and their right to 
some representation is undeniable) 
it would be bold to prophesy. The 
present writer has long maintained 
that the Parliamentary reform 
needed was far different and far 
deeper, viz. Provincial Legislatures 
with household suffrage, and a 
Parliament over them consisting of 
ambassadors sent by the separate 
legislatures. It would have been 
far better to do this before the cry 
for an Irish Parliament was re. 
newed ; of course, Irish agitators 
would now call it an evasion. We 
must suffer, now as always, for past 
errors; but unless English ‘ Re. 
form’ learn to move out of the old 
groove, we shall suffer much more, 
and perhaps very acutely. It is 
certainly now more than probable 
that no national University can re- 
ceive its fit development and noblest 
state, except in conjunction with a 
very fundamental change in our 
legislative organs, which shall libe- 
rate Parliament from the Cabinet, 
immensely lessen its work, assign 
to it only central duties, popularize 
aristocracy, and bring the holders 
of local privilege into local elective 
posts of administration and legisla- 
tion. 


F, W. Newman. 





